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STANDING COMMITTEES. 



Flnanoe and Supplies. 
W. B. Sladb« L. a. Sgabbbough, Gbo. C. Palmbb. 



Conrso of Study and Text Books. 
R. A. Rtdib, H. R. Goetghivs, W. B. Suldb. 



Sohool Houses. 
Jambb Smith, J. A. Walton, L. T. Byckelbt. 



Examination of Teaohers. 
Gbo. C. Palmbb, Sol Loeb, J. B. Tabvbb. 



Roles and Regulations. 
J. B. Tabvbb, H. B. Gobtchiub, R. A. Rtdbb. 



VISITING. 



Tenth Street. Sixth Avenue and East Highlands Sehools. 
L. A. Scabbbouqh, J. B. Tabvbb, Gbo. C. PALiaau 



sixteenth Street and Claflln Sehools- 
J. A. Wai/eon, Sol Lobe, W. B. Sladb. 



High SehooU Rose Hill and Twentr-elghth Street Schools. 
H. R. GoBTOHiuB, L. T. Rtckblbt, Jakbb Smith, 

R. A. Rtdbb. 



Seventh Street and Fourth Street Schools. 
L. T. Rtckblbt, G. C. Palmbb, H. R. GoEiCRiua. 



Board of Examiners* 

SuFT. C. B. Gibson. 

PBOvaPALS W. H. KiLPATBicK, FxTiXBB Mtnatt, T. C. Kendbigk, 

Ella Capbbs Jonbb, Anna Cathbbinb Jonbb, 

FlOBENCB I. HOLMBS. 



SCHOOL CALENDAR. 



AssEBfBLT Room of the Board of Tbubtees and Office of 
THE Superintendent of Schools: 818 Eleventh Street, High 
School Building. 

Regular Meeting of the Board: The Second Tuesday of 
each month. 

Office Hours of the Superintendent: 9:00 to 9:30 a. m.; 
2:00 to 3:30 p. m., on Saturdays 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 m. 

The Session Begins: The Monday following the 20th day 
of September. 

Second Term Begins: The 4th day of February. 
The Session Ends: The 7th day of June. 

Annual Session: Thirty-six weeks, ezclusive of Christmas 
week. 

Vacation and Holidays: Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
and New Year Day and the time intervening, January 19th and 
the 26th day of April. 

Daily Sessions: From 9K)0 a. m. to 2:30 p.m. In First 
and Second Orades of Elementary Schools the session ends 
thirty minutes earlier; in the High School thirty minutes later. 
Kindergartens begin at 9:00 a. m. and close at noon. The 
Primary Industrial School begins at 8:00 a. m., and suspends at 
10:30 a. m.;b^;ins at 1:80 p. m., closes at 8:30 p. m. The 
Secondary Industrial School begins at 8:00 a. m. and closes at 
4:00 p. m. with 30 minutes recess. 

Pay Day: The Saturday succeeding the last Friday of each 
School month. 

Abbob Day: The Graduating Class will plant their class-tree 
on the first Friday in March. 

Entbance Examinations and the Issuance of Tickets 
Begin : The first Monday before the opening of the Schools. 

Applicants' Examination fob Teachebs' Places: The 
second Saturday in May. 
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LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND BOUNDARIES 
OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 



[BonndariM are luttl^ot to change for indlyJdaal grades oTercrowded.] 

The High School. 

Location — Southwest comer of Eleventh Street and Fourth 

Avenue. 
BouNDABiBS — The limits of the City. 



The Seventh Street School. 

Location — On west side of Second Avenue, between Sixth and 

Seventh Streets. 
BouNDABiEs — Southern limits, Eighth Street. 



The Tenth Street School. 

Location — Northeast comer ot Tenth Street and Second 

Avenue. 
BouNDARiBB— Eighth Street, Thirteenth Street 



The Sixteenth Street School. 

Location — Southeast comer of Sixteenth Street and Third 

Avenue. 
Boundaries — Thirteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, Hamilton 

Avenue, Seventeenth Street, Tenth Avenue. 



The Rose Hill School. 

Location — Northwest comer of Twenty-first Street and Robinson 
Street. 

BouNDARnos — Nineteenth Street, Hamilton Avenue, Eigh- 
teenth Street, Eighth Avenue, and Talbotton Avenue, North- 
em limits. 



The East Highlands Schoid. 

Location — 1018 Eighteenth Street 

Limits — Talbotton Avenue, Eighth Avenue, Eighteenth Street, 
Tenth Avenue, Sixteenth Street, Twelfth Avenue. 



Public Schools of OblumbfiSy Oa. 

The Manual Training Sdiool. 

Location — Sixteenth Street and Fourth Avenue. 
BouNBABiES — ^The limits of the City. 



Tlie Primary industrial School. 

Location — 2400 Second Avenue. 
BouNDABiSB — The limits of the City. 



THE SECONDARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Location— Twenty-ninth Street, Eleventh Avenue, Peabody 

Avenue and Curtis Place. 
Boundaries — ^The limits of the City. 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 



As the grades of these schools are not of the same numerical 
rank, the limits are necessarily variable. As far as possible 
limits will be fixed for grades of the same rank. 

The Manual Training School is located at the Sixth Avenue 
School. 



The Sixth Avenue School. 

Location — Southeast comer of Eleventh Street and Sixth 
Avenua 



The Clallin School. 

Location — Sixteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 



The Twenty-eighth Street School. 

Location — ^Twenty-Eighth Street, between Third and Fourth 
Avenues. 
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TEACHERS' DIRECTORY OF THE COLUMBUS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 1906-1907. 



CARLETON B. GIBSON, Supbmntbndent. Office: The 
High School Building, comer Eleventh Street and Fourth 
Avenue. Telephones No. 524 BeU and 1624 Automatic. 



The High Sdiool. 

W. H. KiLPATBicK, Principal. 

W. H. Kilpatrick Mathematics 

W. J. Petty Science 

Robert J. Smith English and Bconomics 

Miss Kathleen Baker History 

H. L. Worsham Languages 

The Tenth Street School. 

T. C. Kendrick, Principal. 

T. C. Kendrick Seventh Grade 

Miss Mary Deignan Sixth Grade 

Miss Hynes Raines Fifth Grade 

Miss Lizzie Patterson Fourth Grade 

Miss Lucy Stewart Third Grade 

Miss Lillie Cone Second Grade 

Miss Lee Dunklin First Grade 

Miss MaryG. Bums First Grade 

Miss Ida Alexander. Kindergarten 

The Sixteenth Street School. 

Miss Florence I. Holmes, Principal. 

Miss Florence I. Holmes Seventh Grade 

Miss Lillian Finnell Sixth Grade 

Miss Ck)rmne Trammell Fifth Grade 

Miss Jodie Johnson Fourth Grade 

Miss Johanna Lange Third Grade 

Miss Ethel Brinson Second Grade 

MissSallieF. Evans First Grade 

Miss Rochelle Martiniere Eondergarten 
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The Rose Hill School. 

PULLEB MyNATT, PRINCIPAL. 

Ftiller Mynatt Seventh Grade 

Miss A. B. Redd Sixth Grade 

Mifis Annie Bennett Fifth Grade 

Miss Jessie Swope Fourth Grade 

Miss Ina WUliams Third Grade 

Miss Kate Stewart Third Grade 

Miss SaDie Thomason Second Grade 

Miss Martha Pfohl Second Grade 

Miss Annie Harper First Grade 

Miss Nellie Getzen First Grade 

Miss Lucie MacDonald Kindergarten 



The Seventh Street School. 

Miss Ella Capebs Jones, Principal. 

Miss Ella C. Jones Seventh Grade 

Miss Amoret Williford Sixth Grade 

MissM. M. Melson Fifth Grade 

Miss Minerva Gordy Fourth Grade 

Miss Mabiy Harper Third Grade 

Miss Lottie Barnes Second Grade 

Miss Mattie Bates First Grade 

Miss Mary Moore ICindergarten 



Bast Highlands School. 

Miss Anna Catherins Jones, Principal. 

Miss Anna Catherine Jones Fifth Grade 

Miss Mary Gordy Fourth Grade 

Miss Mary Tigner Third Grade 

Miss Kate Holstead Second Grade 

Miss Jennie Lett First Grade 

Miss Helen C!oleman Kindergarten 
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The Primary Industrial School. 

Weston C. Walter. Head Teacher 

Assistant 

Miss Mattie Waters Assistant 

Miss Mattie Palmer Kindergarten 

The Secondary Industrial School. 

Leigh J. Rodgers Mechanic Arts 

Clarence B. Seal Textile Arts 

Miss Lucile M. Stephens Domestic Science and Arts 

Miss Clara L. Alden Commercial Department 

Herman W. Haynes Science and Mathematics 

English and History 

Special Teachebs. 

Henry R. Faunce Supervisor Manual Arts 

Miss Elizabeth Deignan Supervisor of Music 

Miss lillie M. Ash Supervisor of Domestic Science 

Miss Edwina Wood Supervisor of Kindergartens 

6. B. Eendrick Assistant Principal 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 

W. H. Spencer, Supervisor. 

The Sixth Avenue School. 

W. H. Spencer, Principal Ninth Grade 

MissSalina Kendrick Senior Assistant 

Miss Lizzie F. Canty Eighth Grade 

Miss Rhelia Davis..... Seventh Grade 

Miss Boudie Davis Sixth Grade 

Miss Nellie Nelson Fifth Grade 

Miss Ethel T. Spencer. Fifth Grade 

Miss Georgia Coleman Fourth Grade 

MissTommie Lee Williams Third Grade 
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Hiss Hennie Williams Second Grade 

Hiss Mazy Toles Second Grade 

Miss Nora McGougb First Grade 

Miss MilbryE. Aastin First Grade 

Miss Laura Bell Andrews Kindergarten 

G. F. Rivers Industrial Training 

Thomas W. Washington Industrial Training 

Mrs. Ella McNeal Industrial Training 

The Claflin School. 

Miss Julia Thomas, Principal Fourth Grade 

MissM. A, Walker Third Grade 

Miss Mabel Eimbrough Third Grade 

Miss Ruble Glenn Second Grade 

Miss Katie Jones Second Grade 

Miss Leila M. Davis First Grade 

Miss Elizabeth Thornton First Grade 

The Twenty-eighth Street School. 

S. R. Marshall, Principal Third Grade 

Miss Rosa Dennis Second Grade 

Miss Alma Frye First Grade 

Bliss CSfdlie McRae Apprentice Teacher 

Janitors. 

The High School Marion Askew 

The Tenth Street School Charles Dennis 

The Sixteenth Street School Richard Hood 

The Rose Hill School John Jackson 

The Seventh Street School Wm. Smith 

Bast Highlands School Lovelace O'Neal 

The Sixth Avenue School Henry Turner 

The Claflin School John Ellison 
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been re-organized and a strong faculty selected to fill the 
different chairs through a four years' course. To do this 
properly, it has been necessary to add somewhat to the 
previous schedule of salaries, but the Board is of the opinion 
that the investment is a very wise one. 

This idea, thus put into operation, will doubtless find unani- 
mous endorsement in the community, it being the intention 
that the youth of all classes in our community should have 
such advantages as would fit them for embracing the best 
opportunities in life; and this at a minimum nominal cost, 
instead of seeking away from home the advantages which they 
thought heretofore could not be found in our midst. 

The year has been a notable one in the organization of the 
Secondary Industrial School, and the marked progress in the 
construction of this building. It has been possible to do this 
only through the generosity of good friends of Columbus, 
among whom are notably Dr. George Foster Peabody, Hon. 
John Mcllhenny, Mr. George Frederick Vietor, Mr. Ralph 
Curtis Jordan and others, who have generously given towards 
the construction fund, making the financing of this building 
not only possible, but entirely practicable. 

Your honorable body has promptly met the Board in their 
wishes in this matter, and placed a tax of five mills for con- 
struction purposes. This tax should be, in the opinion of the 
Board, continued for some years in the future. 

The equipment of this building, following the plans which 
the Board has outlined, is naturally an expensive undertaking, 
as it embraces valuable machinery and equipment Friends, 
both in and out of Columbus, have generously donated much 
of this equipment; but it is a fair deduction to state now that 
the Board will have to look to the above tax for the full com- 
pletion of the equipment of this building. 

The occasion of the laying of the comer stone on June 22nd, 
was probably the most notable one ever known in Columbus. 
The Governor of our State, the Dean of the Teachers College of 
Columbia University and philanthropic friends who had assisted 
us, were present on the occasion, and the press and the public 
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muTereaUy concurred in ascribing to the occasion, not only 
much of interest, but the beginning of a new era in the 
Industrial South. 

It is the purpose of the Board to so thoroughly equip this 
building and to have such a strong £EM)ulty in charge of it, that 
our own boys and girls may obtain not only a practical educa- 
tion for br^-winning purposes, but also receive a valuable 
academic course at the same school. And the Board also 
purposes to offer to the children located outside of Columbus, 
in its trading area, the advantages of this school at a just and 
reasonable tuition fee. 

For the coming year the commercial and technical branches 
heretofore taught in the High School will be transferred to the 
new Secondary Industrial School. So that, in the new 
Secondary Industrial School, pupils will be given four hours 
daily academic work and four hours industrial work, for five 
and one-half days in the week and eleven months in the year. 
The latter will embrace forging, blacksmithing, machine work, 
and carpentry, pattern making, a complete textile mill, various 
laboratories, commercial work and typewriting, domestic 
science, millinery and dressmaking. 

It is pleasant to state that through the aid of the Slater 
Fund (Dr. Wallace Buttrick, Agent), we have secured $800.00 
for the first year and $250.00 for the second year, and will 
therefore be able to add blacksmithing to the industrial training 
in the Colored Schools hereafter. 

We respectfully suggest that many of the school houses, the 
property of the City, should be repaired and improved at as 
early a date as possible. Among these pressing requirements 
is, first, finishing the interior of the High School and the 
Sixteenth Street School. Second, the sewer which has been 
placed at the Secondary Industrial School and charged to 
the Secondary Industrial School, should be transferred to the 
general sewerage account, amounting to about $500.00. Third, 
larger accommodations for the negroes down town should be 
provided; and as the Board is now renting a building up town 
at Twenty-eight Street, this should be entirely abolished. 
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Fourth, the grounds of both the CSlaflin and Sixth Avenue 
Colored Schools imperatively need to be improved. 

The following officers and corps of teachers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Prof. W. H. Eilpatrick Principal and Mathematics 

Mr. W. J. Petty Science 

Mr. Robert J. Smith English, Economics, etc. 

Miss Kathleen Baker History 

Mr. H. L. Worsham Foreign Languages 

TENTH STREET SCHOOL. 

T. C. Kendrick Principal and Seventh Grade 

Miss Mary A. Deignan Sixth Grade 

Miss Hynes Raines Fifth Grade 

Miss Lizzie Patterson Fourth Grade 

Miss Lucy Stewart Third Grade 

Miss Lillie Cone .....Second Grade 

Miss Mary G. Bums First Grade 

Miss Lee Dunklin First Grade 

Miss Ida Alexander Kindergarten 

SIXTEENTH STREET SCHOOL. 

Miss Florence I. Holmes.. Principal and Seventh Grade 

Miss Lillian Finnell Sixth Grade 

Miss Corinne Trammell Fifth Grade 

Miss Jodie Johnson Fourth Grade 

Miss Johanna Lange ....Third Grade 

Miss Ethel Brinson Second Grade 

Miss Sallie F. Evans First Grade 

Miss Rochelle Martiniere Kindergarten 

ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 

Fuller Mynatt Principal and Seventh Grade 

Miss A. B. Redd Sixth Grade 

Miss Annie Bennett :... Fifth Grade 

Miss Jessie Swope Fourth Grade 

Miss Ina Williams Third Grade 

Miss Kate Stewart Third Grade 
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MissSallie Thomason Second Grade 

Hifis Martha Pfohl...^ Second Grade 

MiaB Nellie Getzen First Grade 

Miss Annie Harper First Grade 

Miss Lude MacDonald Kindergarten 

SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL. 

Miss Ella C. Jones Principal and Seventh Grade 

Miss Amoret Williford Sixth Grade 

MissM. M. Melson Fifth Grade 

Miss Minerva Gordy Fourth Grade 

Miss Mabry Harper Third Grade 

Miss Lottie Barnes Second Grade 

Miss Mattie Bates First Grade 

Miss Mary Moore Kindergarten 

EAST HIGHLANDS SCHOOL. 

Miss Anna C. Jones ..Principal and Fifth Grade 

Miss Mary Gordy Fourth Grade 

Miss Mary Tigner Third Grade 

Miss Kate Holstead Second Grade 

Miss Jennie Lott.. First Grade 

Miss Helen Coleman Kindergarten 

PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Miss Cora Clarke.... Assistant 

Miss Mattie Waters Assistant 

Miss Martha Palmer Kindergarten 

SECONDARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. Leigh J. Rodgers Supervisor Mechanic Arts 

Mr. C. B. Seal Supervisor Textile Arts 

Miss Lucile Stephens Teacher Home Economy 

Teacher Commercial Branches 

Teacher Science and Mathematics 

•^ .Teacher History and Economics 
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8PBCIAL TEACHEB8. 

E. M.|Broderick Sapervifior Manual Arts 

Missfldzzie Deignan Supervisor of Music 

Miss Lillie Ash Supervisor Domestio Science 

Miss Edwina Wood Supervisor Kindergartens 

B. B. Eendrick Assistant Principal 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 



w. H. SPBNCBB, Supervisor. 

SIXTH AVENUB SCHOOL. 

W. H. Spencer Principal and Ninth Grade 

Salina Kendrick Senior Assistant 

Lizzie P. Cantey Eighth Grade 

Rhelia Davis Seventh Grade 

Boudie L. Davis '. Sixth Grade 

NeUie V. Nelson Fifth Grade 

Ethel T. Spencer Fifth Grade 

Georgia C!oleman Fourth Grade 

Tommie L. Williams Third Grade 

Hennie Williams Second Grade 

Mary Toles Second Grade 

Nora McGough First Grade 

M. E. Austm First Grade 

Laura Bell Andrews Kindergarten 

CLAFLIN SCHOOL. 

Julia Thomas Principal and Fourth Grade 

M. A, Walker Third Grade 

Mabel Eimbrough Third Grade 

Ruble Glexm Second Grade 

Katie Jones Second Grade 

Leila L. Davis First Grade 

Elizabeth Thornton First Grade 
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TWENTY'IUQBTR STBEET SCHOOL. 

8. R Marshall Principal and Thiid^Orade 

Rosa Dennis Second Grade 

Alma Frye First Grade 

G. F. Rivers Industrial Training 

Lnla B. Slater Industrial Training 

Callie McRae Apprentice Teacher 

Respectfully, 

G. GuNBY Jordan, 
President Board of Trustees. 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



Population of the city, Federal Census 1900 17,603 

Population of the city, 1906 estimate 26,000 

School population 1903, 6 to 18 years 5,325 

Total enrollment in Public Schools 3,658 

Total enrollment in other Schools, estimated 400 

Per cent, of School population in Public Schools 66.76 

Per cent of School population in all other Schools... 7.15 

Per cent, of School population in no Schools, 1905-6.. 26.09 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number enroUed in white Graded Schools, male 1013 

Number enrolled in white Graded Schools, female... 1156 — ^2169 
Number enrolled in colored Graded Schools, male... 390 
Number enrolled in colored Graded Schools, female.. 681 — 1071 

Number enrolled in night Schools, male 106 

Number enrolled in night Schools, female 61 — 166 

Number enrolled in Primary Industrial School, male 71 
Number enrolled in Primary Indus. School, female.. 81 — 152 

Total 3,558 

FACILITIES. 

Number of days in School year 180 

Number of days the Schools were in session 177 

NUMBER OF YEARS IN COURSE OF STUDY. 

Elementary Schools, 7; High School, 4; total 11 

Number of rooms used in Elementary Schools 70 

Number of rooms used in High Schools 6 

Total number of sittings 3,383 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

Number of white Elementary Schools 6 

Number of Colored Schools 3 

Number of High Schools 1 

Number of Night Schools 3 

Number of Manual Training Schools 2 

Total number of Schools 15 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 

Whites— Male, 6; female, 51; total 57 

CJolored— Male, 3; female, 22; total 25 

Totalr-Male, 9; female, 73; grand total 82 

Value of School houses and sites for whites S200,000.00 

Value of School houses and sites for negroes $ 25,000.00 

Total value ...$225,000.00 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 
July 1st, 1905, to July 1st, 1906. 

RECEIPTS. 

Prorata of tax $ 41,818 75 

From State Treaaurer 13,218 66 

Convict Fund 2,068 89 

Donation to Secondary Industrial School. 7,500 00 

Transferred ftom Book Fund 298 07 

Commons Commissions 1,000 00 

Transferred from Sewers Account 139 00 

Sundries 23 49 

Cash on hand July 1, 1905 2,346 39 

$ 68,408 25 

DISBUBSEMSNTB. 

Salaries. $ 48,166 15 

School Houses 8,693 84 

Fuel and Lights 718 04 

Insurance 439 22 

Telephone Bent 219 63 

Secondary Industrial School 11,200 00 

Sundries 891 06 

» 65,827 44 

To Balance 3,080 81 

$ 68,408 25 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



Columbus, Ga., July 1, 1906. 
Board of ThuUeSj Ofdumbus Public Schools: 

Oentlshen — I have the honor to submit the Superintendent's 
Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Columbus Public Schools. 

While Columbus is not one of the new cities of the South that 
have grown up within a few years, and whUe it has had no 
spasmodic boom, the facilitiee for the proper education of the 
children have been more than doubled within the last seven 
years. Five modem school buildings have been added to the 
four existing at that time, and two others have been remodeled 
and enlarged. This does not include the erection of the first 
building of the Secondary Industrial School which is now near- 
ing completion. With this increase in the seating capacity has 
come a like increase in enrollment of pupils and the expenses 
of education. In the absence of any compulsory laws, it has 
been gratifying to note as these &cilities have increased, the 
lowering of the per cent of children in this city who do not 
attend schooL 

KINDERGABTENS. 

Several years ago some of our best citizens who were interested 
in the kindergarten training of little children, particularly those 
of the mill operative class, organized a Free Kindexgarten 
Association and successfully maintained three Free Kindergartens 
in the city. So successful was their work and so persistent the 
appeals to carry on in connection with the public schools kinder- 
garten training of more of these little children, the Board of 
Trustees last summer established in connection with every white 
Elementary School and with the Primary Industrial School, a 
kindergarten equipped for forty children. At the opening of the 
schools in September, nearly every one of these kindergartens was 
overcrowded and names were kept on a waiting list The atten- 
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dance throughout the year was remarkably good, in spite of much 
sickness and inclement weather. The kindergartens, as the 
basis of public education, have become firmly established in 
the Columbus Public Schools and they have recently been 
extended to the n^ro schools. We have a corps of well-trained, 
efficient kindergarten teachers, acting under a special Director 
of Kindergartens, who has directed the work of the Free Kinder- 
garten Association for several years, and whose services were in 
demand at the great Summer School of the South at Knoxville 
during the past summer. * 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

While the High School has been well organized under the 
departmental plan, with an increasing amount of optional work, 
during the past five years, and during the last year was made a 
four year course instead of a three year course by taking on the 
eighth year work of the Elementary Schools the attendance and 
progress have not been entirely satisfactory. The recent effort 
of the Board to establish the High School upon a high plane of 
efficiency seems to have met with very general public flavor and 
promises firuitful results. Special subjects of a technical nature 
have been transferred from the High School to the Secondary 
Industrial School, leaving the High School a purely academic 
institution. In the academic branches the course of study has 
not been disturbed. A faculty of strong, experienced specialists 
has been secured after very careful investigation and thorough 
search. The new principal. Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, is one 
of the best known and most highly esteem educators in Georgia. 
For many years he was the efficient and popular Professor of 
Mathematics at Mercer University, and during the long illness 
of its President, acted as its executive officer. The Columbus 
Schools are to be greatly congratulated upon securing his 
services. Of the other members of the faculty only the strongest 
endorsements were given. All of them are experienced gradu- 
ates of institutions of high standing, having made their special 
preparation at such universities as Yale, Cornell, and the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. With this faculty, with the course of study, 
with the ideal organization of the High School, and with the 
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recent improvements in the interior finish of our building, 
Columbus will have a High School second to none in the South. 

THE SEOONDABY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The most significant and the most important step in the 
progress of educational work in Columbus has recently been 
taken in the establishment of the Secondary Industrial School. 
During the past two years some observations were made to the 
Board in the Superintendent's reports on the importance of 
establishing such a school, and during the past winter the 
following more definite recommendations were made by the 
Superintendent and unanimously adopted by the Board: 

The industrial growth of the city demands recognition in our 
educational work. The establishment of a Primary Industrial 
School four years ago and its successful operation; the large 
number of untrained youths now employed in industrial estab- 
lishments; the broad field of opportunity for remunerative 
service in the industries of this city — all indicate the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a Secondary Industrial School. 

Such a school should give to boys and girls entering their 
teens the essentials of academic training and thorough hand- 
training in one or more lines of industrial work. Experience has 
demonstrated that without academic training the trade school is 
a fidlure. In the rapid industrial development of our country 
thousands of young people are unable to take advantage of the 
opportunities for bread-winning in honorable industrial pursuits 
because of the fEiilure of their purely academic training, however 
good, to fit them for such pursuits. 

The school of the day is the school combining certain academic 
and trade features. 

The establishment of such a school by the city government 
and by those directly in charge of public education will mark 
an era — ^a notable era — ^in the progress of this city. To main- 
tain such a school generously will be giving to the people — ^the 
common people — Uie wealth producing people — ^the very best 
there is in education. It will be fitting the youth for immedi- 
ate, honorable service to mankind, which is one of the chief 
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functions of education, and for remunerative employment where 
their skill and efficiency will make them successful, and will 
contribute to the greater industrial work of the city. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Such a school should be linked as closely as possible with the 
various lines of industrial work going on in the city. To this 
end there should be appointed by the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Schools and under their direction, an Advisory Board of 
five superintendents or managers of various industries who 
should be men of education and technical training, and who 
should hold at least monthly meetings at the Industrial School 
of from one to two hours while the school is in session, there to 
make a thorough study of the work in progress in the several 
departments and make to the Board of Trustees a report after 
each meeting. The members of this Board should be paid a 
reasonable compensation for their work. The Superintendent 
of Schools should be a member of this Advisory Board without 
additional pay. 

The school should be open to boys and girls alike of ages 
ranging from fourteen years up. The only requirements for 
admission should be sound bodies and a common school educa- 
tion through the studies embraced in our first five or six grades. 

Every instructor should be a person specially trained in the 
line of industrial work he undertakes to teach. 

The work of the school should progress continuously through- 
out at least ten months of the year and avoid as much as 
possible the waste now going on in educational work through 
numerous holidays and long vacations. One-half of every 
pupil's day should be given to industrial work and one-half to 
academic training. The daily sessions should begin at 8:00 a. 
m. and end at 4:00 p. m. with an intermission of sixty minutes 
at noon. The work should continue through six days of the 
week. 

DBPARTBfENTS. 

The industrial department should embrace for boys, work in 
Mechanical Arts and Textile Arts; for girls, work in Home 
Economy, Industrial Sewing, Textile Arts and Office Help. 
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The Mechanical Arts Department should embrace practical 
carpentry, pattern making, lathe work, fomidrying, forging and 
machine work. 

The Textile Arts should embrace carding, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and designing. 

It should be recognized that every girl preparing through any 
kind of education for life will have more or less to do with a 
home, with the chances largely in favor of her having at some 
time the entire care of a home; and upon the proper manage- 
ment of the home depends much of the efficiency of our service 
in industrial, commercial and professional lines. The girls of 
this Industrial School should, therefore, have first of all, train- 
ing in home economy, which should embrace cooking, care of 
the home, sanitation and decorative arts. 

Industrial Sewing should embrace dressmaking, millinery 
and machine sewing. 

Girls should have practically the same training in the textile 
arts as the boys. 

A girl should have opportunity for training in office help, 
which should emprace stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping 
and cabinet filing. 

STUDIES. 

The academic studies of this school should be limited to 
English, Mathematics, Science and History. 

English should embrace the essentials of grammar, composi- 
tion bearing directly upon industrial and commercial life, letter 
writing and reading. 

Mathematics should embrace the essentials of arithmetic, 
omitting much that is now given in the best of common school 
arithmetics; so much of the elements of algebra as may be 
necessary for advanced work; a thorough training in geometry 
as a subject of mathematics which is perhaps most closely 
related to industrial work. 

The work in Science should be made thoroughly practical 
and limited to those subjects that are most closely related to the 
industries taught. A general course in Physics and Chemistry 
should be given all pupils and special courses in the depart- 
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ments of these subjects closely related to their chosen industries. 
There should be a physical and a chemical laboratory equipped 
for individual work of pupils in their special lines. 

History should embrace the history of the United States, the 
civics and civil history of the nation and the state in which we 
live; and a thorough course should be given in industrial history. 

Through the active interest of the President of the Board, 
Hon. 6. Gunby Jordan, who has been one of the largest donors 
to this school, and through the encouragement given by some 
former prominent citizens of Columbus, notably Hon. George 
Foster Peabody and. Hon. John Mcllhenny, the Board was 
encouraged to go forward in the effort to establish this school. 
It was rather a daring undertaking to finance, outline, build, 
equip and organize such a school that has no precedent in public 
education, between the offering of the above recommendations, 
November 14, 1905, and the first of October, 1906, but at this 
writing the building is nearing completion, most of the equip- 
ment has been obtained, a carefully selected faculty procured, 
and a course of work outlined for the coming year. On June 
22nd, the comer stone of this building was laid with unusual 
ceremonies, the following programme being carried out: 

PROGRAMME. 

INVOCATION Rev. M. Ashby Jones, D. D., 

Pastor First Baptist Church. 

QUARTETTE **An Earthly Building Here We Raise.'' 

Messrs. Warner, Hamboi^ger, Hines and Morton. 

ADDRESS Hon. G. Gunby Jordan. 

President Board of Tmsteee, Colnmbos Pablic Schools. 

ADDRESS His Excellency, Joseph M. Tttrell. 

Governor of G^rgia. 
SOLO Mr. Newell A. Warner. 

ADDRESS James E. Russell, Ph. D. 

Dean of Teachers College, New York. 

QUARTETTE "Onward and Upward." 

Messrs. Warner, Hamburger, Hines and Morton. 

CORNER STONE LAYING, with Masonic Ceremonies. 
Hon. Max Meyerhardt, Grand Master F. and A. M. of Georgia 
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FACTS COKCERNING THE SCHOOL. 

1. The recommendation to establish the Secondary Indus- 
trial School, an academic-trade school of high school rank, as a 
part of the Public School System of Columbus, Gki., was first 
made to the Board of Trustees by Superintendent Garleton B. 
Gibson, November 8, 1904. 

2. The recommendation was referred to a special committee 
composed of President R. A. Carson, Vice-President James 
Smith, Messrs. Q. Gunby Jordan, George C. Palmer and J. A. 
Walton. 

3. On February 14, 1905, the Superintendent was directed 
by the Board of Trustees to make a tour of examination and 
study of industrial schools in the North. 

4. On November 14, 1905, a specific outline for the organi- 
zation of the School was presented to the Board of Trustees. 

5. On January 9, 1906, the Board of Trustees decided to 
proceed with the establishment of the Secondary Industrial 
School. A petition was sent to the City Council for financial 
aid to the amount of $15,000 and authority to borrow $15,000. 
The Building Committee was directed to proceed with the con- 
sideration of suitable plans and the selection of an architect. 

6. Hon. G. Gunby Jordan and Mr. R. Curtis Jordan 
presented to the Board of Trustees for the site of the Secondary 
Industrial School a lot 2.47 acres of land on Rose Hill. 

7. Donations were made to the School as follows: 

Hon. G. Gunby Jordan and Mr. R. C. Jordan... $ 5,000.00 

Hon. George Foster Peabody of New York 10,000.00 

Hon. John Mcllhenny of Philadelphia 5,000.00 

Hon. Frederick A. Victor of New York 1,000.00 

A complete automatic sprinkler fire equipment for all depart- 
ments by the General Fire Extinguisher Co., of Providence, 
R I. 

8. On March 3, 1906, Messrs. J. W. Golucke & Co., were 
selected under closed competion as architects of the Secondary 
Industrial School 

9. On March 7, 1906, the City Council granted petition of 
Board of Trustees for financial aid. 
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10. On April 9, the contract for the erection of the 
Secondary Industrial School was let to the Atlanta Fireproofing 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., for $50,000.00. 

11. On April 16, work was begun on the building, to be 
completed, by October 1, 1906. 

After a careful study of the developement of technical schools, 
we were convinced from the beginning that such a school would 
succeed and would have rapid growth. The Board therefore 
wisely decided to adopt some definite plan of growth and after 
the architects were selected, they were instructed to prepare 
plans of what might seem to be a completed industrial school. 
While all of the trades have their beginning in this large 
central building, now being constructed, the removal of a trade 
from this building as it outgrows its present quarters to a 
building specially constructed for that trade, is contemplated; 
and as the school will in time grow and extend its usefulness 
beyond the borders of Columbus, space has been provided on - 
the large plot of ground generously donated by the Jordan 
Company, for domitories. The School has so &r had only the 
most generous encouragement from manu&cturers and men of 
aflEfdrs, and it is not probable that its maintenance and growth 
will ever become an onerous burden upon the City of 
Columbus. 

SALARIES OF TBACHEB8. 

In my last report certain observations upon the condition of 
salaries in our schools and the general trend of educational 
thought on the subject were made to the Board of Trustees. 
Recently the following recommendations were made and under 
these a schedule of salaries suggested, all of which were adopted 
by the Board. 

At present we have practically no graded schedule of 
salaries. Our inexperienced teachers beginning in the second, 
third or fourth grades, receive $410 a year and the most 
experienced and skillful teachers of the elementary schools do 
not receive beyond $540 a year. If the prime consideration in 
teaching is the welfetre of the child; if the schools exist and 
large sums of money are expended annually that the greatest 
good may be done to the children through formal school work, 
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it is evident that the only just basis for determining the recom- 
pense of teachers is one of efficiency of service. It is generally 
supposed, and reasonably, too, that an inexperienced teacher 
increases in efficiency with experience. Many people think that 
this increased efficiency goes on indefinitely with prolonged 
experience. Others think that one's increase of efficiency under 
ordinary conditions will continue only for a few years. Super- 
intendent Cooley of the Chicago Public Schools, who stands at 
the head of the city school superintendents in the matter of 
salary paid for his services, $10,000, says, ''Even in a good 
school it is doubtful whether this increase in efficiency will 
continue over a longer period of time than four or five years 
unless the teacher is induced in some manner to study, to 
prepare herself for better and better work. Unless she does this, 
the chances are that a decline in efficiency will set in which will 
proceed steadily as the years go by." If a teachers' efficiency 
increases for five years and efficiency is made a basis of promo- 
tion in salary, there should be a gradation in salary from that 
of the first year through the|fifth without regard to the grades 
a teacher may handle. I am convinced that the proper teaching 
of a second grade requires as great efficiency and skill as the 
proper teaching of a first or fifth or a sixth grade. 

I think it is generally conceded that it is unwise to pro- 
mote teachers by advancing them from the first grade to the 
second, or second to third, and so on; for in this case they take 
up the work of the advanced grade somewhat as inexperienced 
teachers in that grade of work. The real promotion of a teacher 
is in the results she gets by her teaching and the recognition of 
these results should be indicated by an increase in salary. If 
efficiency increases through Jfive years and greater results are 
obtained, there should evidently be an increase in salary for 
five years. 

After this period if there is further promotion to what might 
be considered as a second group of teachers, the promotion 
should be determined by certain careful tests and expert reports. 
If, after teaching five years and reaching the maximum salary 
of group one, a teacher wishes to advance to group two and 
receive further (advances in salary, provision should be made 
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for this by the school authorities. A teacher might give notice 
a year in advance that she desires to be considered for promotion. 
The specific reports of two or three supervising officers who 
should be experts in their line of work should determine her 
eligibility to a promotional examination or test. This exami- 
nation should determine her interest in and knowledge of 
educational processes and methods and her advanced pursuit 
of at least two academic studies which might contribute most 
directly to her teaching power. 

An initial salary of $400 for inexperienced teachers who have 
made the preparation necessary to gain admission to our teaching 
corps is certainly low enough. Any annual promotion there- 
after worthy of the name should involve an increase of not less 
than $50. Thus the salary of a grade teacher increasing in 
efficiency through five years merely by reason of satisfactory 
service, would increase from $400 to $600. Such promotion, I 
believe, would set a higher standard of efficiency and would 
result in far greater good to the children of the public schools 
than could possibly be measured by $50 a year. Certainly a 
teacher who has met the requirements for admission to our 
corps, who has served five years, who has pursued her summer 
studies and who has spent much of her time and eneigy to 
increase the efficiency of her services to the school, deserves to 
be paid $600 for a year's work. Anyone who surpasses the 
standard of efficiency set for a fifth year teacher and meets the 
requirements for promotion to group two, should have an 
increase of $75 or a salary of $675 a year. This salary might 
continue for three years, when another test should be given to 
determine an advance to $750 or a continuation of $675 or a 
dropping back to $600. 

PEBMANENT SCHEDULE OF SALARIES. 

The following classes are recognized in the school force: 
Superintendent, Principals, Assistants, Special Teachers, 

Kindergarteners, Janitors. 
Principals are divided into three classes: Principals of High 

Schools, Principals of Elementary Schools, PrincipalB of 

Primary Industrial Schools. 
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Assistants are divided into thiee dasses: High School 
Assistants, Assistants in Elementary Schools (grade teachers) 
Assistants in Primary Industrial Schools. 

Special teachers include Directors of Manual Training, 
Domestic Science, Music, Kindergartens. 

PRINCIPALS, 

The salary of the High School prmcipal is fixed at $1200 for 
for the first year, increasing 9100 a year until a maximum of 
$1600 is reached. 

Salaries of male principals of grade buildings having not over 
six rooms are fixed at $800 for the first year, increasing $50 
annually to a maximum of $900; female principals in the same 
dass of building, $700 for the first year, increasing $50 annually 
to a maximum of $800. 

Salaries of male principals of buildings having over six 
rooms and not over eight rooms, are fixed at $1,000 for the first 
year, increasing $50 a year to a maximum of $1,100; female 
principals, $850 for the first year, increasing $50 annuidly to a 
maximum of $950. 

Salaries of male principals of buildings having more than 
eight rooms and not more than twelve rooms, are fixed at $1,200 
for the first year, increasing $50 a year to a maximum of 
$1,300; female principals, $1,000 for the fiist year, increasing 
$50 a year to a maximum of $1,100. 

Salaries of male principals of buildings having more than 
twelve rooms, are fixed at $1,300 for the first year, increasing 
$50 a year to a maximum of $1,400; female principals, $1,100 
for the first year, increasing $50 a year to a maximum of $1,200* 

Salaries of principals of Primary Industrial Schools are fixed 
at $800 for the first year and residence^ increasing $50 a year to 
a maximum of $900. 

ASSISTANTS. 

The salaries of the male assistants in the High School are 
fixed at $800 for the first year, increasing $100 annually to a 
Tifia-ginnnTTi ol $1,000; fcmsdc assistauts, $600 for the first year, 
increasing $50 a year to a maximum of $700. 
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Salaries of assistants in the El^nentary Schools (or grade 
teachers) are fixed at $400 for the first year increasing $50 a 
year to a maximum of $600. 

Salaries of assistants in Primary Industrial Schools are fixed 
at $400 a year, increasing $50 annually until a TrutTiTnnnn of 
$600 is reached. 

Salaries of assistants in evening schools not otherwise 
engaged in the dty schools shall be $150 per annum; if other- 
wise engaged in the dty schools, the salaries shall be $100 per 
annum in addition to their regular salaries. 

The pay of substitutes for assistants shall be $2.00 per day 
taught, and while in service they shall be under the same regu- 
lations as the regular teachers. 

SPECIAL TEACHSBS. 

Salaries of special teachers, except directors of kindergartens, 
are fixed at $1,000 per year for men, increasing $100 a year to 
a maximum of $1,200; $600 a year for women, increasing $50 
a year to a maximum of $700. 

The salaries of the Director of Kindergartens is fixed at $400 
a year, increasing $50 a year to a maximum of $500. 

]ain>£BGABTBN8. 

Salaries of kindergarteners are fixed at $250 for the first 
year, increasing $50 a year to a maximum of $350. 

TBACHEBS IN COLORED SCHOOLS. 

The salaries of prindpals and teachers in colored schools are 
fixed at fifty per cent of the salaries in the white schools, for 
the same grade or position. 

JANITOBS. 

Salaries of janitors of buildings having not over six rooms 
are fixed at $180 per annum. Salaries of janitors of buildings 
having more than six rooms and not more than ten rooms are 
fixed at $198 per annum. Salaries of janitors of buildings 
having more than ten rooms are fixed at $216 per annum. 

PBOMOnONS. 

After any one of the class of assistants has served one year 
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at the maxiinum salary of his class, he may have a further 
advance of 975 in the yearly salary by receiving an efficiency 
rating of not less than eighty-five per cent and passing satis- 
factory acadenuc and professional tests. Notice in writing of 
the desire for snch promotion must be given the Board one 
year in advance. The Superintendent and the Principal of the 
school shall then make careful inspection of the work of such 
teacher and make to the Board, for the purpose of record, four 
reports each at regular intervals during the year. These 
reports will show the teacher's practical efficiency in manage- 
ment of children, instruction of class, and attention to school 
business, and will also show his professional qualities of 
scholarship, professional interest and zeal, and strength of 
personality. At the end of the year such teacher shall submit 
a paper of not less than 1500 words on one of several profes- 
sional topics assigned by the Superintendent and satisfactorily 
discuss the paper with the Board of Examiners, and shall make 
good an examination in three professional subjects and two 
academic subjects other than his specialty, if any. 

Having met these requirements, the increase of $75 in his 
annual salary shall continue through a period of four years, 
after which another advance of $75 in the yearly salary may 
be had in like manner upon an efficiency rating of ninety per 
cent and similar tests on advanced subjects. 

To make the above schedule of salaries operative without 
suddenly increasing very materially the salary budget, our 
corps of teachers was divided into three classes — first, those 
who had been in the schools under five years; second, those 
who had been in the schools five years and under ten years; 
third, those who had been in the schools ten years and over. 
The first group were to receive $500 for the first year, the 
second $550, and the third $600, the maximum salary. Under 
this plan it was found that during the first year the salary roll 
would be increased not more than about $100 in the aggregate. 

THS NEGRO SCHOOLS. 

Columbus has undertaken to carry on four distinct types of 
educational work. First, the common school work of the white 
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elementary schoola, with its courseB in manual training, domes- 
tic science and sewing, and leading up into the f onr year academic 
coarse of the High School. Second, the Primary Industrial 
School, established for the little children of the working people, 
mainly mill operatives, has given comparatively little purely 
academic work except as it is related to the various hand craftB 
and school gardening carried on in the school. This is a school 
that does some settlement work and adapts its hours to the 
convenience of its patronage. The morning session, which 
begins quite early and closes at 10:30, is given to elementary 
common school branches combined with hand work. The 
afternoon session, beginning at one and closing at three thirty, 
is given entirely to school gardening, games and the arts and 
crafts carried on in the shop. Third, more advanced and more 
specialized hand training is given in the Secondary Industrial 
School, which is an academic-trade school of High School rank. 
As this hyphenated term indicates, what we consider to be the 
essentials of academic training are given and every pupil selects 
a trade in which he is presumed to become efficient during the 
three years' course of eleven months of the year, five and one- 
half days a week, and eight hours a day. Fourth, the negro 
schools, aiming at thorough training in the common school 
branches and general industrial training. The work in the 
carpenter shop is not for manual training simply, but for 
more practical carpentry. During the last five years of the 
course every boy is given almost daily industrial training in 
carpentry and blacksmithing, and every girl training in cook- 
ing, laundering, sewing, dining service and household work. 
In this we have two aims in view — one, to make the n^gro child 
graduated from the Public Schools a better home maker, and 
another, to make him of more service to mankind. The black« 
smithing has recently been added. In time we hope to add 
shoe and harness repairing. We consider it of prime impor- 
tance that a sane, wholesome attitude towards work be devel- 
oped in these children, and that they have some earning power 
when they leave school. 

CONCLUSION. 

I do not wish to close this report without expressing here my 
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gratitude towards my asBOciates, the principals and teachers of 
our schools, to whom is due in largest measure the credit for 
the success of the year's work. They seem to me to have 
worked in greater accord than usual and the utmost harmony 
and diligence have pervaded the school ranks. They well 
deserve all the rewards the Board has provided for them in the 
matter of salary and the confidence that is shown in their work. 
I am profoundly grateful to the Board of Trustees individu- 
ally and collectively for the sympathy and support they have 
given and the confidence they have shown in my efforts to 
carry on the work of my office. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Carleton B. Gibson, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT ON DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART. 



Mr, Carleton B. Oibsonj Oolumiua Public Schoob: 

Dear Sir: — We have completed on the whole a pleasant and 
profitable years' work in Domestic Science and Art and in some 
particulars we think it has been even more satisfactory than the 
previous year. There has been a marked increase from time to 
time in the good faith and scientific spirit of the classes as they 
have manifest an even greater interest in all questions of health, 
dietetics, sanitation, etc., and the children have been eager to 
experiment and carry out at home suggestions made in class. 

The results of this year's work we earnestly hope are such as 
cannot be estimated by examinations nor marks of any kind 
but rather by that which will show even far into the future in 
the daily home life and habits of these girls. 

Our aim has been not to make good cooks and seamstresses, 
mere machines, of those who have entered the Manual Train- 
ing classes but rather to teach, through the activities of every 
day life, the principles of right living and how to apply them. 
A girl must not only be taught how to prepare food in an invit- 
ing manner but she must be taught that which is inseparably 
one with food, that is the principles of Physiology, Hygiene and 
Household Aesthetics which are the very foundation stones of 
"Right living"— the fourth R. in education as Ellen H. 
Richards has aptly said. 

We believe that first of all cleanliness should be emphasized 
in our work — that health demands a knowledge of the laws of 
personal and public hygiene. It is dirt and all that inevitably 
accompanies it which causes most of the diseases that wage war 
on the human frame. Some one has said that man is the 
sickest beast alive. It is pittiably true and we all know that it 
is some one's carelessness that causes it alL We have tried to 
impress upon the girls the real value of purity but an account 
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of the lack of practical appliances for demonstration lessons it is 
highly probable that all that could be said has been lost. To be 
snre we realize that salvation rather than damnation should be 
preached and for such a doctrine we have the great saving 
agents, fresh air and sun shine, with out limit, and always at 
our disposal but children have to be taught how to take advan- 
tage of these wonderful saving forces especially when many of 
their parents do not know that polluting sewage gas comes up 
through the drain pipes and that it is the careless pantry and 
refrigerator which primarily cause the fevers of the family. A 
kitchen should he a Jit place to prepare and keep food in and our 
school kitchen as yet, lacks some of the very essentials. A 
refrigerator with hygienic drain pipe and one also for the sink 
are greatly needed and we hope the Honorable Trustees and 
members of the Board of Education will give the imperative 
needs of our work the first place in considering the education 
of the children of Columbus. 

We wish to thank the Trustees and Members of the Board for 
their kindly interest and support of the past two years and also 
the principals and teachers for the friendship and generous 
assistance which they have given to our work on every single 
occasion. They will always be most gratefully remembered for 
their sympathy and kindness. 

The course of study in Sewing and Cooking is essentially the 
same as it was last year. 

The expense for the year in cooking has been 183.07 for sew- 
ing 110.55. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alice Deaderick, 
Supervisor of Domestic Science and Art. 
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MEDALS. 



As an expreesion of the deep interest felt in our Public 
SchoolB, the following medals are awarded annually at the 
closing exercises. 

The Moses Medals. 

^'Citizenship Medal."— This is given to the Grammar School 
boy of the first six in each grade in scholarship and deport- 
ment, that shall be declared by his schoolmates to be the most 
courteous boy in school. No pupil who receives below 80 in 
deportment, or has a case of corporal punishment against bim 
for the year, can vote or become a candidate for this medal. 
Girls of the primary grades cannot vote. It is awarded alter** 
nately in the Tenth Street and Sixteenth Street Schools. This 
year it will go to the Tenth Street School. 

'The Recollection and Understanding Medal" is awarded to 
the girl in the sixth grade, Sixteenth Street School, who shall 
best reproduce in writing a selection read In the class. 

''The Best Description of Natural Scenery from Personal 
Observation Medal" is given to the girl in the Seventh Grade, 
Sixteenth Street School, who best describes some natural 
scenery from personal observation. 

The three medals named above were left to the Public Schools 
as a perpetual gift by the late Mr. I. I, Moses, and are known 
as the "Moses Medids." 

The Slade Medal. 

"The Slade Medal" is offered by Mr. William Slade to the 
best pupil in the Fourth Grade of the High School. 
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The Kinsel Medal. 

<<The Kinsel Medal" is offered by Mr. C. M. Kinsel to the 
beet papil in the First Grade of the High School. 

The Woodruff Medal. 

"The Woodruff Medal" is offered by Mr. L. P. Woodruff to 
the Grammar School boy that shall writie the beet English com- 
position. The production will be judged by the thought and 
its expression. 

The Ptetri Medal. 

This medal is given annually by Mr. F. Theodore Petri to the 
boy of the High School who is best in declamation, judged 
by a public contest. 

The Jordan Prizes. 

As an expression of interest in manual training, Mr. G. 
Ounby Jordan of this city, offers to the boy succeeding beet in 
wood work, ten dollars, and to the girl succeeding best in 
cooking, ten dollars. These awards are made at the comple- 
tion of the Eighth year work. 

The John Mcllhenny Prizes. 

Mr. John Mcllhenny, of Philadelphia, formerly of Columbus, 
gave the Schools $2,000 of 6 per cent bonds, the income from 
which (tl20) should be given in six prizes, three of $80, $20 
and $10, respectively, to the boys making the highest, second 
highest and third highest standing in scholarship and deport- 
ment, and three similiar prizes to the girls, upon their gradua- 
tion from the School. Under the gift the following rule was 
adopted: 

All pupils who complete within the Columbus High School 
the full course of study shall be allowed to compete for these 
prizes, and the prizes shall be awarded on the basis of standing 
in scholarship and deportment throughout the entire High 
School course. 
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MEDAUSTS. 1905-1906. 



The I. L Moees Medal, for Reproduction— Willie B. RuUedge, 
6th grade, Sixteenth Street SchooL 

The L I. Moees Medal for Descriptiye EBsay— Gladys Huff, 
7th grade, Sixteenth Street SchooL 

The L L Moses Medal for Conrteons Deportments-Jamie 
Worrill, 5th grade. Sixteenth Street SchooL 

The William Slade Medal, for Scholarship— Bhoda Kanfman, 
4th grade, High SchooL 

The a M. Kinsel Medal, for Scholarship— Yeotle Dolcater, 
1st grade, Hi^ SchooL By direction of the Board a duplicate 
of this medal was given the best pupil of the 2nd grade, because 
the rearrangement of dasses in the High School deprived that 
class of the privilege of competing. It was won by John 
Rhodes Slad& 

The L. F. Woodruff Medal, for Essay— Ben Hurt Hardaway, 
7th grade, Sixteenth Street SchooL 

The F. T. Petri Medal, for Declamation— Albert Loewenhen, 
4th grade, High SchooL 

The 6. Gunby Jordan Manual Training Prizes: 

Ten Dollars for Cooking — Marjorie Browne, 4th grade. High 
SchooL 

Ten Dollars for Joinery — ^Patten Watson, 1st grade, High 
SchooL 

The John McDhenny Prizes, for Scholarship and Deport- 
ment, Graduating Class: 

Thirty Dollars — ^Lee Magruder. 

Thirty Dollars— Rhoda Kaufman. 

Twenty Dollars— Pauline Coart 

Twenty Dollars — ^Albert Loewenherz. 

Ten Dollars— Owen Edga 

Ten Dollars — Cullen Barnes. 

First Honor Pupil — Rhoda Kaufman. 

Second Honor Pupil — Owen Edge. 
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Closing Exercises. 

Columbus High School, Thursday Evening, June 7, 1906. 
8:30 o'clock. 



Program me* 

InvocBtion Rev. J. W. Bhoaff 

Salatotory Owen Edge 

Ghoroa— "Joys of Spring" Adam Giebel 

High School Choral Clab. 

Declamation — "Eulogy of a Brother" Albert Loewenherz 

Chorus— "May Days" Charles P. Scott 

High School Choral Qnb. 

Valedictory— "Civic Improvement" Miss Rhoda Kaufman 

Chorus— "All Good Angels" Flotow 

High School Choral Club. 

Award of Medals and Prizes Hon. H. R. Goetchius 

Presentation of Diplomas President G. Gnnby Jordan 

Benediction Rev. J. W. Shoaff 
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LAWS OF THE COLUMBUS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



On November 19, 1866, Alderman John McIlhenny intro- 
duced the following preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas, There is in the city of Columbus a large number 
of white children who are not attending any school, and under 
the present state of things, in a large majority of cases, their 
parents are not able to provide for their education, the lament- 
able consequences of which, to the children's present and future 
wel&re, and to society at large, requires no great forecast to 
predict. To allow a large portion of the rising population to 
grow up in ignorance, spending the time in idleness — often in 
vice — ^that ought to be devoted to the mental and moral culture, 
and discipline, must produce the most disastrous results. Ignor- 
ance is a fruitful source of both public and private misfortune; 
and hundreds of children in this city, if the advantages of a 
common English education were afforded them, would grow up 
into useful men and women, respecting themselves and respect- 
ed by others; also, giving tone and character to the body politic 
The child now is the future man for good or evil. If it be 
desirable to maintain public virtue and morality, educate the 
child. If it be wisdom to promote private virtue and integrity, 
educate the child. If skillful, enterprising mechanics and 
business men are essential requisites of a prosperous country, 
educate the child. 

And, whereas, experience teaches us that no system of pri- 
vate donation, no matter how comprehensive, will long sustain 
public education as it ought to exist; experience also teaches 
us that where public school education is most perfect and use- 
ful, the system is supported by taxes, levied directly on the 
people for that purpose. This plan is not liable to the objec- 
tions which attach to the private system. It at once elevates 
the character of the schools from the objectionable name of 
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poor school to that of pnblic; where the citizen, rich or poor, 
has the same interest in common; where no religious sect shall 
control; nor shall the peculiar dogmas of any sect be admitted. 
Public schools have also this advantage, that the poorest man 
feels that his child is not admitted by an exercise of charity, 
but of a right, because he knows that he is in some way or 
other contributing to their support. This also applies to the 
richest citizen. Hence it is that in many of the States the poll 
tax is set apart exclusively for schools. 

The cost of supporting public education is by no means as 
onerous as many suppose. And it has been ascertained that 
the average expense to the public, for each pupil, where these 
schools exist, varies from six to fifteen dollars per annum. 
This includes tuition, books, stationery of all kinds, fuel, and 
the cost of repairs to buildings, etc. It will be found in the 
workings of these institutions that even this is offset by dimin- 
ished police expense and in the higher regard for law and order 
which intelligence promotes. 

We believe that no wise people ought to n^lect this great 
question, or to allow it to remain in abeyance. There are sins 
of omission as well as sins of commission, and if any people in 
this advanced age neglect such a vital question, they will not 
be held guiltless; nor can they escape the responsibility. We 
also believe that in the absence of any practical working system 
of public schools by the State, that the city in her corporate 
capacity ought to take some steps to remedy the evil; and we 
believe that no citizen will object to paying the small tax that 
will be required for that purpose. 

Be U Resolved^ That our City Attorney is hereby instructed 
to prepare a bill to be submitted to the State Legislature at its 
present session, giving the City Council of Columbus authority 
to levy a tax for the support of common schools, and authoriz- 
ing the City Council to set apart the poll tax for that purpose; 
also, to turn over to the City Council, exclusively, the building 
and lot known as the Female Academy; property (at the ter- 
mination of the present lease) to be under the direct control 
and management of the Council and Public School Board of 
Control, which shall not be used for any other purpose than 
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that of a public schooL Also, that the city shall be entitled to 
her pro rata of any fund that is now or may hereafter be appro- 
priated by the State for public instruction; and that that por- 
tion of the State tax now levied for school purposes by the 
State within the corporate limits of the city, be turned over to 
the City Council for the same purpose. 

Be U further Resolved^ That the Public Schools of Columbus 
shall be under the control of nine citizens, who shall be 
appointed for their fitness, and in their public capacity shall be 
known as the Public School Board of Control. They shall be 
elected by the Mayor and Council, and hold their office for 
three years; and it shall be so managed that only three vacan- 
cies shall occur each year; but in case of death or resignation 
of any member of the Board, the Board wiU fill the vacancy. 
The members of the Board shall receive no pay or emolument 
directly or indirectly, and shall reside within the corporate 
limits of the city. It shall be the duty of this Board to exer- 
cise a general charge and supervision over the whole matter of 
public instruction; they shall sit as a Board at least once in 
every two weeks during the scholastic year, or oftener if neces- 
sary, to admit pupils, to hear and decide upon all complaints, 
either from teachers or scholars, and transact any other business 
in relation to the schools that may be before them. They shall 
elect or dismiss the teachers, and fix their salaries, and no 
teacher shall be elected to this high office until he or she pass 
a rigid examination, as to capability, before this Board, and 
must be of irreproachable character, and have a peculiar fitness 
for the position. The Board shall lay before City Council, 
annually, the amount- required for support of the schools 
for the year, giving the items for which the money is required; 
and no money shall be paid by the city for this purpose, except 
by appropriation; and no money shall be drawn from the dty 
treasury except upon the warrant of the Secretary of the Board 
on the City Treasurer, with the approval of the President of the 
Board endorsed thereon. No child shall be admitted to these 
schools except those residing within the corporate limits of the 
city. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM NEW CHARTER OF THE CITY OF COLUMBUS. 
APPROVED NOVEMBER 29. 1889. 

Section 26. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That for the purpose of enabling the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of Columbus to establish and maintain Public Schools 
in said City, the Mayor and Aldermen are hereby invested with 
the exclusive control and management of the buildings used 
and erected for Public Schools, together with the lots on which 
the same are situated. 

That of all funds set apart or appropriated by the State or by 
the County of Muscogee for school or educational purposes, the 
proportionate amount to which the children resident in the City 
or the Schools of said City may be entitled, shall be paid over 
to the Treasurer of said City, to be used by said Mayor and 
Aldermen only in the maintenance of such Public Schools, but 
schools for white and colored pupils shall always be kept sepa- 
rate and distinct from each other. 

The said Mayor and Aldermen shall be and they are hereby 
given full authority to set apart and appropriate the poll tax 
which may be collected in said City under any law authorizing 
said Mayor and Aldermen to levy and collect tax for the main- 
tenance of said Public Schools, and said Mayor and Aldermen 
are hereby authorized to levy and collect a tax upon taxable 
property in said City, which added to all other revenues may 
be sufficient for the proper maintenance of said Public Schools, 
and the erection of necessary buildings for such schools. 

It shall be the duty of the Comptroller General to ascertain 
the proportions of the interest of the school fund now on hand, 
or which may be hereafter collected or appropriated, to which 
the City of Columbus would be entitied according to population, 
and such proportion when determined shall be paid over to the 
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Treasurer of said City, to be used onlj for school purposes 
under the direction and management of the Trustees of the 
Public Schools in said City. That it shall be the duty of said 
Trustees, with said portion of school fund so paid to said 
Treasurer, to establish separate schools in said City for the 
children of white and colored persons, and to use for such pur- 
poses such portion of said fund for the colored children as in 
their opinion is necessary to maintain proper and suitable 
schools. 

If the proportion to which said colored children may be thus 
allowed shall not be sufficient to keep and maintain sdiools for 
their benefit as much as three months in each year, it shall be 
the duty of the Mayor and Aldermen of said City to levy and 
collect annually, by taxation, a sufficient amount to enable such 
Board of Trustees to keep up said schools at least three months 
in each year. 

The said Board of Trustees shall, in the management of said 
schools, conform as nearly as practicable to the School laws of 
this State, now in existence, or which may hereafter be adopted. 
The State School Commissioner shall so apportion the fund 
raised for the payment of the debt due to the teachers, and also 
any other fund which may be on hand or may hereafter be real- 
ized from any source, as that the amount which would be due 
upon the basis of the number of children of school age in the 
City of Columbus shall be ascertained, and submit to the Gov- 
ernor his estimate, who shall from time to time, draw his war- 
rant upon the State Treasury in feivor of the City Treasury of 
said City for the amount of said estimate. 

The said Board of Trustees shall annually, on or before the 
first day of August in each and every year, make a report to 
said Mayor and Aldermen of the condition of said institutions, 
showing who are the teachers, and the number of pupils taught 
during the preceding year, with suggestions as they may deem 
proper for the interest of education in said institutions; and 
upon a failure to make such report, the defaulting Board of 
Trustees shall be considered dissolved, and the said Mayor and 
Aldermen, at their first meeting after such default, shall pro- 
ceed to elect a new Board of Trustees. 
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Mabch 1, 1893. — Ordinance picBcribiug the manner of elec- 
ting Trustees of the Public Schools: 

Be it ordained, That two (2) vacancies be declared in the 
Board of Trustees of the Public Schools on the first Wednesday 
in July, 1893, and on the first Wednesday in July for three (3) 
successive years thereafter, and three for the fifth year, and so 
on, following the same rotation; that an election be held by 
ballot, by the Mayor and Council, at its regular meeting on the 
dates above named, to fiU the vacancies; that the several vacan- 
cies shall occur in the present Board in the following order, 
to-wit: The two (2) Trustees retired each year shall be the two 
(2) who have held the least number of terms; on the fifth year 
the remaining three (3) shall be retired; that all irregular vacan- 
cies shall be filled by the City Council by ballot; that the terms 
of o£5ce shall be five (5) years; that any male white citizen 
eligible to registration, except the Mayor and Aldermen, 
shall be eligible to hold the office of Trustee of the Public 
Schools. 

That all ordinances, or parts of ordinances, in conflict with 
the above, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

OcrroBER 4, 1893. — Be it ordained, By the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City of Columbus, that from and after the adoption 
of this ordinance, the Treasurer of the City of Columbus shall 
be ex-officio Treasurer of the Board of IVustees of the Public 
Schools of said City. 

Be it further ordained. That all ordinances, or parts of ordi- 
nances, in conflict with this ordinance, be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

April 5, 1895. — The following ordinance by Alderman 
Turner was read, the rules suspended and it was read a second 
time and adopted: 

Section i. Be it ordained. That' no person shall be permit- 
ted at or near any public school house in this City to engage by 
conversation, signs, or otherwise, the attention of any of the 
pupils at said school house, to the disturbance of same, and to 
the detriment of the discipline of such schools. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall violate the provisions of the 
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above ordinance may be arreeted by any officer or member of 
the police force, and taken before the Recorder's Court, and 
such person may, on conviction, be fined in a sum of not more 
than twenty-five dollars, or be imprisoned more than thirty 
dajrs, either or both, in the discretion of the Coart 

Sec. 8. All ordinances, or parts of ordinances, conflicting 
with the above, are hereby repealed. 
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BYAA^NS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 



1. Stated monthly meetings of the Board shall be held on the 
second Tuesday of each month. Called meetings may be held 
whenever ordered by the President, or at the request of three 
members of the Board, 

2. Five members shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

8. All elections by the Board shall be by ballot, and it shall 
require a majority vote of the whole Board to elect. 

4. The officers of the Board shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose terms of office 
shall continue for two years from the date of election. The 
next election for said officers shall be at the r^ular monthly 
meeting in January, 1907. 

6. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of the Board, and to be the channel of communication 
between the Board and Superintendent and teachers. In the 
absence of the President the Vice-President shall perform the 
duties of the President. 

6. The Treasurer may be a person not a member of the 
Board. 

7. At the first meeting of the Board in each school year 
the President shall appoint five standing committees, viz: On 
Finance and Supplies, on Course of Study and Text-Books, on 
School Houses, on Rules and Regulations and on Examination 
of Teachers. He shall also appoint four Visiting Committees 
for the year, viz: For Tenth Street School and Sixth Avenue 
School; for Sixteenth Street School, East Highlands School 
and Qafiin School; for the High School, Rose Hill School and 
Twenty-eighth Street School; and for Seventh Street and 
Fourth Street Schools. 
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8. The Committee on Finance and Supplies shall have the 
general supervision of the school fund of the Board, and from 
time to time shall report to the Board the status of the fund, so 
as to guard against contracts and expenditures that maj 
exceed the revenue of the year. At the regular meeting in 
May of each year they shall submit to the Board an estimate 
of expenses for the following year; and, when it is approved by 
the Board, they shall lay it before the City Council. Twice a 
year they shall examine the books and accounts of the Treas- 
urer, and report to the Board their correctness. 

The Committee shall have charge also of the purchase of 
supplies for the Schools and for the use of the Board or its 
officers, and shall, previous to the commencement of each 
scholastic year, advertise for bids to furnish the Schools with 
stationery and regular supplies, and report such bids to the 
Board for approval. Upon the order of the Board, said Com- 
mittee shall contract for any articles of furniture needed. 

9. The Committee on the Course of Study and Text-Books 
shall, during the year, examine the course of study prescribed 
for the Schools, and at the regular meeting in April of each 
year, recommend to the Board such improvements in it, and 
such changes in the text-books as they may deem desirable; 
and no changes in the text-books shall be made except those 
referred to this Committee and authorized by the Board. In 
the performance of these duties the Committee shall have the 
aid of the Superintendent, and may call to their assistance the 
Principals of the Schools. Before the report is finally voted 
on it shall lie on the table until the regular May session. 

10. Committee on School Houses shall have in chaige the 
erection, alteration, or repair of all school houses, the renting 
of buildings for school purposes, and the insuring of school 
property against loss by fire. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Visiting Committee to visit 
the schools assigned to them and to report to the Board at its 
next regular meeting. 

The Visiting Committees shall be Grievance Committees for 
their respective schools, to whom all complaints shall be 
referred. 
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12. The Committee on Rules and R^^ations shall con- 
sider and report upon any proposed additions, alterations and 
amendments to the rules of the Board, and Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Schools. 

13. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Examination 
of Teachers to confer with the Superintendent in the prepara- 
tion of examinations to be submitted to teachers, and approve 
the same, and to receive the report of the Superintendent as to 
the result of such examination. 

14. The following shall be the 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. Roll Call. 

2. Reading of Minutes. 

3. Report of Superintendent. 

4. Report of Standing Committees. 
6. Report of Special Committees. 

6. Unfinished Business. 

7. New Business. 

8. Adjournment 

15. These rules may be changed by a majority of the Board. 



SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 



Orsanizatton. 

1. The Public Schools of Columbus shall consist of Kinder- 
gartens, Industrial Schools, Elementary Schools and a High 
School. 

2. The Kindergartens shall be divided into two sections of 
one year each. 

8. The Industrial Schools shall be divided into Primary and 
Secondary Schools. 

4. The Elementary Schools shall be divided into seven 
grades of one year each. 

6. The High School shall be divided into four grades of one 
year eadi. Fixet, Second, Third and Fourth. 
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The Sdiool Yeftr. 

6. The school year shall b^n on Monday following Septem- 
ber 20th, or at any other time that may be determined by the 
Board. 

It shall continue thirty-six weeks, exclusive of Christmas 
week, and shall be divided into two terms of equal length. The 
session of the Secondary Industrial School shall b^^ Septem- 
ber 1st, and end July 31st. 

7. A school month shall consist of four weeks. 

8. The daily session shall b^gin at 9 o'clock a. m., and end 
at 2:30 p. m. ; the First and Second Grades of the Elementary 
School shall be dismissed thirty minutes earlier than other 
grades, the High School thirty minutes later. Kindergartens 
shall b^gin at 9 a. h. and close at noon. The Primary Indus- 
trial School shall b^gin at 8 a. h., suspend at 10:30 a. m., 
bogin at 1:30 p. m., close 3:30 p. m. The Secondary Industrial 
School shall begin at 8 a. m. and close at 4 p. m., except on 
Saturday, when it shall close at 12 m. 

9. Each day, after the schools have been in session one hour 
and twenty-five minutes, there shall be a recess of ten minutes 
for the first four Grades of the Elementary Schools; after they 
have been in session three hours there shall be a general recess 
of thirty minutes. Unless the weather is inclement, recess 
must be taken out of doors. 

10. The following holidays shall be allowed: Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and New Year Day and the time intervening, 
January 19th and April 26th. 

Requisites for Admission. 

11. Applications for admission into the schools should be 
made at the ofiGice of the Principal of each school during the 
week immediately preceding the beginning of the school year. 
Notice of the opening of the school shall be given by advertise- 
ment in the daily papers seven days before the issuance of 
entrance tickets begins. 

12. All applicants except those from the Kindergarten, 
Primary Industrial School, First Grade of the Elementary 
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Schools and those havmg promotion tickets, shall stand an 
entrance examination, unless they have previously been in the 
grades for which they apply. A promotion ticket shall be null 
and void unless presented within one month after the beginning 
of the term immediately following its issuance. 

13. After the school term begins no one shall be admitted to 
the First Elementary Grade unless he gives evidence of a degree 
of proficiency equal at least, to that of the grade. 

14. No one under six years of age shall become a pupil in 
the Elementary Schools; no one under four years in the Kin- 
dergartens; no one under fourteen years in the Secondary 
Industrial School 

15. During the week immediately preceding the beginning 
of each term, the several Principals of the Elementary and 
High Schools, and Secondary Industrial School shall have on 
sale at their office admission tickets for the use of books. The 
price for them shall be as follows: 

First Grade per half year $1 00 

Second " ** " " 1 00 

Third " " " '* 1 00 

Fourth " ** " '' 1 00 

Fifth " " ** " 2 00 

Sixth ** " " " 2 00 

Seventh" ** '* ** 2 00 

High School, Ist and 2nd Grade, per half year... 4 00 
High School, 3rd and 4th Grade, per half year.. 6 00 
Secondary Industrial School per half year 5 00 

For the use of School texts during vacation or any part 
thereof, ten cents must be paid in advance for each book used. 

16. Pupils whose parents or guardians are not actual resi- 
dents of the city may be admitted into the schools, but no such 
pupil shall be admitted into any grade, when from lack of room 
or from any other cause, the interest of pupils whose parents or 
guardians reside in the city would thereby suffer. Non-resident 
pupils may be transferred or excluded in the reverse order to 
that in which they file their applications. 
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17. Tuition for pupils whose parents are guardians or non- 
residents shall be as follows: 

Kindergarten, Primary Industrial and 1st to 4th. 

Elementary Grades per half year $12 00 

Fifth " " '' '' 13 00 

Sixth " '* '' '' 13 00 

Seventh '' ** " '' 15 50 

High School *' " " 20 00 

Secondary Industrial School, per half year 20 00 

These charges include book fees. 

Residents of the City may enter any child of a non-resident 
upon the payment of book fees alone: provided they make 
affidavit either showing that they have legally adopted said 
child (according to §2,497 of the Code of Georgia) or that the 
child is an orphan for whom they are the general guardian of 
both person and property, and for whom they have given bond 
and oath (as required §2,628 of the Code of Georgia), or in 
the event of dther parent living, the renunciation of said 
parent shall precede and determine such guardianship afore- 
said. 

Duties and Powers of the Superintendent. 

18. The Superintendent shall devote his whole time to the 
duties of his office, and shall not engage in any other business 
or calling whatsoever. He shall keep regular office hours and 
shall have general supervision over the schools and the teachers. 

19. It shall be his duty to acquaint himself with the latest 
and best thoughts on the philosophy and the art of teaching, 
and to recommend to the Board such changes in the schools as 
shall be in harmony with educational progress. 

20. The Superintendent shall have the power to change any 
teacher from any grade to any other grade, or from any school 
to any other school at any time when in his discretion it may 
be for the best interests of the schools to do so. It shall be the 
duty of the Superintendent to report in writing at any time, to 
the Board of Trustees, any incompetency, either in scholarahip 
or other qualifications, that he may observe on the part of Prin- 
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dpals or teachers. A report of inefficiency of a teacher or Prin- 
cipal muBt, before being presented to the Board, be approved by 
the Committee on Examination of Teachers. And in the case 
of insubordination of any Principal or teacher, or the refusal of 
any Principal or teacher to carry out any proper direction of the 
Superintendent, said Superintendent has the power to suspend 
said principal or teacher, pending the investigation of said case 
by said Committee. Should the Superintendent fail to report 
such deficient teacher or Principal, the Board will hold him 
responsible for any poor results that may develop in any special 
grade of the schools. 

21. He shall be Principal of the Normal Class, and shall 
meet the teachers for the purpose of giving systematic instruc- 
tion on the subject of teaching and governing their Schools, upon 
the nature of the School system, and the best means of accom- 
plishing its object 

22. He shall furnish to the teachers the necessary school 
roisters, blanks, etc., and see that the registers are properly 
kept, and the reports properly made. 

23. He shall carefully investigate complaint of parents or 
guardians against teachers, and, when necessary, bring the 
same before the Board. No complaints from the patrons of the 
schools concerning officers, teachers, or the existing rules and 
r^ulations shall be considered by the Board of Trustees, unless 
presented in writing over the signature of the complainer. Such 
complaints should be addressed to the Superintendent or the 
President of the Board. 

24. At the dose of the school year he shall submit to the 
Board a written report of the condition of the schools, recom- 
mending such legislation as the interests of the schools may 
demand. 

25. He shaU fill all vacancies caused by the temporary sick- 
ness or absence of teachers, and shall make such other tempo- 
rary arrangements relative to the schools as he may deem proper, 
and shall report the same, in each case, to the Board at their 
next meeting. 
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26. He shall have charge of all school supplies and appara* 
tns, and see that they are properly distributed and economically 
used. 

27. He shall have charge of the monthly pay-rolL 

28. He shall keep a general record that shall contain the 
name, age and date of admission of each pupil of the schools, 
together with the name, occupation, street and door number of 
each pupil's parent or guardian. 

29. He shall take chazge of the money received from pupils 
for damaged property, use of books, etc., and pay it to the 
Treasurer. 

30. He shall admit pupils in the order of their application. 

31. He shall, at the proper time each year, furnish the 
Committee on Finance and Supplies with a complete list of all 
books, stationary and school supplies needed for the ensuing 
scholastic year. 

32. In cases of extremely inclement weather, when attend- 
ance upon the school would endanger the health of both teachers 
and pupils, the Superintendent shall have the discretionary 
power of dismissing the schools for one day. 

33. He shall have power to dismiss any pupil for the habit- 
ual violation of any school regulation; for violent opposition or 
other gross misconduct, or whenever, by continued absence, 
tardiness or other conduct, the example of such pupil is injuri- 
ous to the school. In such cases he shall notify the parent or 
guardian and the Board. 

84. When the pupil fails to make a satisfiactory monthly 
record his parent or guardian shall be notified by the teacher. 
Should a pupil fail for the second time, he shall be placed in a 
lower class if the Superintendent deems it best. 

35. He shall make to the Board a monthly report of the 
absence and tardiness of teachers. 

36. The regular promotion of pupils shall be made at the 
end of the school term; but, at the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent, and upon the recommendation of the teacher and the 
Principal, promotions may be made during the term. 

37. The Superintendent shall equalize, numerically, as 
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nearly as possible, all grades of the same rank, with the under- 
standing that each primary grade shall have not over forty-four 
pupils, if possible, and in any event not over fifty pupils. 

Duties of PrlncliMils. 

38. Principals shall be in their school building thirty min- 
utes before the b^inning of the daily exercises; at that time 
they shaU admit pupils to the school grounds, and fifteen 
minutes thereafter to the school rooms. During cold or stormy 
weather they may admit pupils to the buildings thirty minutes 
before the exercises begin; but no pupil shall enter any school 
room unless it is at the time in charge of a teacher. 

39. At the regular meeting of the Board in November, 
February and May, each Principal shall submit to the Board of 
Trustees, through the Superintendent, a detailed report of the 
general progress of teachers and pupils under his charge. 

40. The Principal of each school shall keep a record book 
that shall contain the name, age and grade of each pupil in his 
School. 

41. The Principal of each school shall prescribe special rules 
for securing good order, both in school building and on the 
school grounds. In case of willful or habitual misconduct, 
Principals may suspend pupils for not longer than four weeks. 
In case of suspension, immediate written notice, stating cause, 
shall be given Superintendent and the parent or guardian. In 
such a case the pupil may be immediately reinstated upon 
written application of parent or guardian requesting that such 
child be corrected by corporal punishment, which shall be 
administered by the Principal or parent, at the option of the 
Principal, and in the presence of said parent or guardian, at 
the option of said parent or guardian, and only by the consent 
of Superintendent or Principal. 

42. Within two weeks after the beginning of each term, 
Principals shall furnish the Superintendent with a programme 
of the daily exercises in each room of their respective schools. 

43« For consultation, and with a view of securing greater 
unity of action throughout the schools. Principals shall meet 
the Suprintendent in his office on the first and third Fridays. 
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44. The Principal of each school shall practice a system of 
alarm signals, by which the school can be promptly and prop- 
erly dismissed at other than the regular hours for the recess 
and for closing. To test the efficiency of this system, the 
Superintendent shall, at least once in every three months, in 
each school, give the signal without the knowledge of the 
Principal or any person connected with the school. 

45. In addition to the duties of the Principals heretofore set 
forth, the Principal of the High School shall perform the fol- 
lowing the duties: He shall be Assistant Superintendent, and 
shall perform the duties of Superintendent when the Superin- 
tendent may be sick or absent from the city, and whenever 
required by the Board for other reasons. 

46. All supplies belonging to the Public Schools shall be 
stored at the High School building. The Principal of each 
school shall, on the first of each month, send to the Superin- 
tendent a requisition for his supplies for the month, and no 
other supplies shall be issued except in extreme cases. 

Duties of Teachers. 

47. Teachers shall acquaint themselves with the rules of 
the Board, the Course of Study, and the plan of work adopted. 
They will be held strictly responsible for the carrying out of 
the same in all matters relating to their respective departments. 

48. Every teacher shall keep a thermometer in his room, 
and seventy degrees Fahrenheit shall be regarded as the 
standard temperature. Teachers are required to be in their 
school building fifteen minutes before the daily exercises begin. 
They are expected to observe the light, ventilation, tempera- 
ture and cleanliness of their respective rooms, and to report to 
the Principal any dereliction of duty in this respect on the 
part of the janitor. 

49. Each teacher shall prepare and follow a programme of 
daily exercises, a copy of which shall be kept in a conspicuous 
place in the school-room, and another shall be sent to the Prin- 
cipal within two weeks after the beginning of the term. 

50. Any teacher who shall be unable to attend school 
duties, either from sickness or other cause, must (before the 
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school hour) notify the Superintendent, who shall provide a 
Bubetitute, and one-half shall be deducted from the salary of 
such absent teacher. All deductions in salary shall be iMised 
on twenty-four days to the month. 

61. At least once each term each teacher shall read to his 
pupils such parts of these rules as relate to the duties of pupils. 
He shall also fiimish each pupil with a printed copy of them. 

52. It is especially enjoined upon teachers to inculcate 
lessons of politeness, temperance, courage, justice, purity, 
truth, honor, humanity, patriotism. 

53. It shall be the duty of the regular teachers to make 
themselves proficient, practically as well as theoretically, in 
such special branches as are taught in the schools. 

54. Regular teachers shall in no case be absent from the 
room nor engage in other work during the recitations conducted 
by the special teachers, but shall preserve order, maintain 
discipline, and aid such special teachers as far as possible. 

55. No teacher shall permit any of his time, or that of the 
School, to be occupied, in school hours, by agents of books or 
apparatus, lecturers or exhibitors, or other persons not con- 
nected with the schools; and no advertising of any business or 
outside enterprise, or announcing of any meeting or entertain- 
ment either orally or by circular, shall be permitted during 
school hours, except by special permission of the Board; nor 
shall any teacher have private pupils in any of the school 
buildings. 

56. Teachers shall exercise a vigilant care over the general 
conduct of their pupils in the school-room, on the play-ground, 
and, as far as possible, on their going to and returning from 
schooL 

57. As the Principals may direct, subordinate teachers shall 
be present on the school-grounds with their pupils at the 
recesses. 

58. No teacher shall deprive a pupil of his recess, nor 
detain him after school longer than one hour. 

59. Corporal punishment shall not be inflicted except by 
Principal, under conditions specified in Section 40 describing 
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duties of Principals. In cases of willful or habitual miscon- 
duct teachers may recommend pupils for suspension to the 
Principals, stating in writing the offense committed, and any 
other recent misconduct of such pupil; and any conference that 
the teacher may have had with the parent or guardian relative 
to such child's conduct. 

60. Teachers shall be careful that no part of the school 
building, furniture or apparatus be defaced or injured. 

61. Teachers shall not send pupils on errands during school 
hours, except by permission of the Principal. 

62. Each teacher shall make a monthly inspection of the 
books of his pupils, to see that they are not de£EU^ or unnec- 
essarily injured. 

63. No teacher shall receive into his room a pupil that has 
not an admission ticket. 

64. Teachers shall not make for the government of their 
rooms any rules disapproved by the Superintendent. 

65. Teachers shall preserve until the end of the term written 
excuses from parents or guardians. 

66. Teachers shall not receive any gift of value from any one 
or more of the pupils during the school year, from September 
20th to June 10th each year. 

67. At least two weeks' notice shall be given by any teacher 
wishing to resign his position. Failing to give such notice he 
shall be liable to forfeit two weeks' salary, at the discretion of 
the Board. 

Duties of Pupils. 

68. Pupils shall attend school within the precribed school 
limits, but whenever the room to which pupils belong is full, 
they may be transferred to another school by the Superintendent. 

69. Pupils are prohibited from assembling on the school 
grounds earlier than thirty minutes before the daily exercises 
begin, and from entering school building earlier than fifteen 
minutes before that time, 

70. No pupil known to be infected with any contagious or 
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or infectiotis disease, or coming from a &mily where any such 
disease prevailsy shall be received or continued in the Public 
Schools. 

71. Pupils are required to be neat and clean, both in dress 
and in person; and when unfit to appear in school, they may 
be sent home to be properly prepared for school. 

72. After pupils shall have been dismissed for the day they 
shall immediately leave the school premises. 

73. No pupil shall be permitted to leave school before its 
close for the purpose of receiving instruction elsewhere; nor 
shall he leave the school grounds at recess without permission 
of the Principal. 

74. When a pupil shall have been sent to school for the day, 
he shall not be withdrawn, except for causes such as those 
mentioned in Rule 80. Violations of this rule shall be pun- 
ished by suspension, at the discretion of the Superintendent 

75. Any pupil who shall be guilty of cheating, or attempt- 
ing to cheat, in examination, or who shall absent himself from 
any r^ular examination, and who shall fail to render a suffi- 
cient excuse for such absence, shall be suspended from the 
school, and not be allowed to re-enter without permission from 
the Superintendent. Upon his re-entrance he shall stand an 
examination. 

76. Any pupil that has been absent or tardy shall bring to 
the Principal a written excuse stating cause of absence, signed 
by the parent or guardian, and should such excuse not be sat- 
isfisM^ry, he must make up all lessons lost by such absence or 
tardiness. 

77. Any pupil that has been absent three days, or tardy six 
times, in any four consecutive weeks, shall be suspended, un- 
less excuses have been accepted by the Principal, or unless he 
was absent by permission of the Superintendent. 

78. The only excuses for absence, or tardiness, which shall 
be regarded as valid are: 1. Illness of pupil, or of some 
member of the &mily, requiring the pupil's presence at home. 
2. Other causes equally urgent, rendering attendance or punc- 
tuality impossible. 
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79. Pupils absent from school for fifteen consecutiye days, 
from any cause, shall forfeit their places in the school, at the 
discretion of the Superintendent, with the approval of the 
Visiting Committee. 

80. Pupils may write their names once on a blank leaf of 
each of their books, but they shall be required to pay for other 
marks, defacements, or unnecessary injury. 

81. Pupils who shall be guilty of defacing or injuring any 
of the school property shall pay in full for all damage, and in 
de&ult of such payment they shall be suspended from School, 
and not allowed to re-enter without permission from the Super- 
intendent. 

82. Pupils will render themselves liable to expulsion by 
using profane or obscene language, or drawing obscene pictures 
on any Public School premises; by repeated and obstinate 
disobedience, quarreling, disorderly conduct, smoking or 
chewing tobacco, truancy, carrying weapons, or persistent 
violation of any of the rules and regulations. 

Grading and Promotion of Pupils. 

83. During the school year each grade shall be examined by 
special written tests at such periods as may be selected by the 
Superintendent, without the previous knowledge of teachers of 
pupils. During the last week of each school term a written 
examination shall be held in the High School. All tests and 
examinations in the first and second grades shall be oral. The 
questions for the written tests shall be prepared by the Super- 
intendent. The questions for semi-annual examination of the 
High School shall be prepared by the Board of Examiners. 

84. At the end of each month the High School shall send to 
the parent or guardian of each pupil a report showing the 
pupil's deportment, attendance, and general recitation average 
in each study; also a report of the special written tests; and at 
the end of the term a report of the semi-annual examination, 
which shall include the general average, showing the term 
standing of the pupil. 

85. The standing of the pupils for promotion in the High 
School shall be determined as follows: Find the average of the 
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teachers' monthly reports, and the average of the semi-annual 
examination. Add the average of the semi-annual written 
examination, and twice the average of the teachers' monthly 
reports, and divide the same by three, and thus determine the 
standing for premotion. Thus the promotion standing of the 
pupil is valued in the following ratio: Daily recitations as 
two-thirds; written examinations as one-third. 

86. The average in term standing required for promotion 
shall be in the High School 75 per cent 

In the Elementary Schools, on or before the first day of each 
school month, each teacher shall enter in the appropriate place 
on her proficiency or grade sheet the initial letter of one of the 
following words, viz: '^Excellent," "Good," ''Pair," 'Toor." 
The letters thus entered will represent the teachers' beet judg- 
ment of the quality of the ordinary and regular work of the child 
in the several branches of study during the preceding months. 
All such entries shall be made in ink. Except when in the 
hands of the teacher for the purpose of being marked the pro- 
ficiency sheet shall be kept at the office of the Principal. 

If a child is rated below **Good" in any study, a notice, as a 
warning, shall be sent by the teacher to the parent, to be signed 
by the parent and returned to the teacher for filing. 

Opposite the name of each pupil, and in the column headed 
''Recommended," the teacher will, at the end of the term, write 
the word "Yes," if in her judgment the pupil is entitled, by 
reason of proficiency, to promotion to the next section at the 
opening of the next school term, or the word ' 'No' ' if in her judg- 
ment the pupil is not so entitled to promotion. If not promoted 
and there is dissatisfaction, the parent of the pupil may demand 
a written examination, which shall be given from the Superin- 
tendent's office, and the child's promotion shall then be based 
upon the examination alone. 

Honors. 

87. The final examination of the Graduating Class of the 
High School shall be held at least ten days prior to the general 
final examination of the school. The member of the Graduating 
Class who will have the highest standing throughout the High 
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School shaU be awarded the first honor; the member of the class 
haying the next highest standing shall be awarded the second 
honor. AH diplomas shall be presented at the closing exercises 
at the end of the school year. 

Misoellaiieoiis Rules. 

88. The schools shall be opened with the Lord's Prayer, but 
there shall be no other religious exercises. 

89. Unless by special permission of the Board, the school 
building shall be used for no purpose except that to which they 
have been devoted. 

90. In the conduct of the business of the schools, the direc- 
tions of the Superintendents must be followed by the Principals; 
and the directions of Principals by subordinate teachers. 

91. Teachers shall be paid by the school month; the Super- 
intendent by the calendar month. 

92. The Superintendent's term of office shall begin on July 
1, and last twelve calendar months. All teachers shall be elec- 
ted annually, and shall hold their places at the pleasure of the 
Board, and these places may be changed at any time, as the 
interest of the schools may demand. 

93. No applications for positions as teachers in the Colum- 
bus Public Schools shall be considered by the Board of Trus- 
tees unless the applicants shall have first stood a written exam- 
ination; provided, that recent and experienced graduates of 
Normal Schools and Universities which are approved by the 
Superintendent and the Committee on Examination of Teachers 
may be considered eligible applicants without examination. 
This examination shall be held on the second Saturday in May, 
and shall be properly advertised. It shall be prepared by the 
Board of Examiners and approved by the Committee on 
Examination of Teachers. The present teachers who have 
taught in our schools one year or longer will not be required 
to stand this examination, unless they apply for positions in 
the schools other than those they hold. 

94. Should any female teacher marry her place shall become 
vacant, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 

95. All teachers that are tardy at the Normal Class, or that 
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are not in their school buildings at the designated time before 
the schools open, will be fined one-fourth of their salary for 
one day; if not present at the opening of the schools they will 
be fined three fourths of a day's salary. For every absence 
from the Normal Class or non-preparations of any of the lessons 
or duties assigned, they will be fined one day's salary. 

96. Teachers who violate the rules of the Board will be 
fined, suspended or dismissed, at the pleasure of the Board. 

97. Teachers may have these penalties remitted by showing 
to the Board that they were hindered by providential causes. 

98. The right of appeal to a superior school officer and to 
the Board of Trustees shall, in no case, be denied to any pupil, 
teacher or Principal. 

99. The salaries of janitors shall be fixed by the Board, but 
their employment and discharge shall rest with the Superin- 
tendent Janitors shall be under the general control and direc- 
tion of the Superintendent, and under the immediate control 
and direction of their respective Principals. 

100a. Persons affected with Diptheria (Membranous Croup) 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, (or Varioloid), Whooping 
Cough, Mumps, Chicken Pox, or contagious Optbalmia, must 
be excluded from school until official permission is given by 
the Superintendent of the Pubic Schools, under proper certifi- 
cate of convalescence from attending physician. 

B. Persons living in the family or house where such a case 
occurs are also excluded until similar permission is given 
except in cases of Whooping Cough or Mumps, where such 
persons have previously had these diseases, they may continue 
in school. 

c. This permission will not be given until sufficient time has 
elapsed since the occurrence of the last case to insure safety, 
nor until the premises have been disinfected under the direction 
of the Sanitary Department 

D. If a child suffering from one of the above diseases attends 
school, the premises of the school must be disinfected under the 
direction of the Sanitary Department 

E. The following periods of time shall elapse firom the date 
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of the physician's certificate of convalescence before children 
suffering with disease named below may return to school. 

ScABLET Fever — Three weeks after convalescing, if all des- 
quamation has completely ceased, and there is no appearance 
of sore throat. 

Measles — ^Two weeks after convalescing, if all desquamation 
and cough have ceased. 

Diphtheria — Pour weeks after all sypmtoms have abated; 
there being no longer any form of sore throat nor any kind of 
discharge from the throat, nose, ears, eyes, etc., and no albu- 
minuria. 

Small Pox — Eight weeks, provided every scab has fallen 
and cicatrices have healed. 

Whooping Cough — Eight weeks, provided the characteristic 
spasmodic cough and whooping have ceased, or earlier if all 
cough has completely passed away. 

Mumps — ^Two weeks from commencement, if all swelling 
has passed away. 

German Measles— Three weeks. 

Chicken Pox — Until every scab has fallen and cicatrices have 
healed. ' 

OoNTAGious Opthalmia — Until there has been a complete 
absence of discharge for four weeks, or until the inner surfaces 
of the eyelids are found, on inspection, to be free from granu- 
lations. 

Period of time required to elapse before a pupil can return to 
school after exposure to the following diseases, viz: 

DiPTHERIA, "^ 

Scarlatina, j 

Measles, > Fourteen Days. 

Chicken Pox, | 

Small Pox, J 

wSSSmo CocGH, } Twenty-one days. 
German Measles — Six days. 

101. The Superintendent shall refuse admission to the Pub- 
lic Schools of Columbus any child that fails to show a certificate 
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from a reputable physician that such child has been success- 
folly vaccinated, or that such child is an immune, or that such 
child is in process of vaccination, and that the same will con- 
tinue until it succeeds, or till it should appear that such child 
is an immune. 

The Normal Class. 

102. There shall be a Normal Class for the instruction of the 
teachers of the Public Schools, and of such other persons in 
this city and county as may desire to prepare themselves for 
teaching. 

103. All the teachers of the Public Schools shall be required 
to attend upon this class regularly and punctually, and to pre- 
pare such exercises as maybe prescribed by the Superintendent 

104. This class shall be in chaige of the Superintendent, and 
shall be subject to such rules and regulations of the Public 
Schools as the Board may prescribe. 

105. One section of this class shall be composed exclusively 
of whites; the other section shall be composed exclusively of . 
colored persons. 

106. This class shall be taught with special reference to the 
practical work of teaching, and the members of it will be expected 
to prepare themselves thoroughly, and with a view to their 
daily duties. 

107. It shall be at such times and places as the Superinten- 
dent shall appoint. 

108. Members of this class will be considered with special 
favor in all elections for teachers — due regard being had to their 
efficiency and usefulness for the office to be supplied. 

Board of Bsaminers. 

109. The Board of Examiners of the Columbus Public 
Schools shall qonsist of the Superintendent and Principals of 
the white schools. 

The duties of the Board of Examiners shall be to prepare the 
written examinations for applicants for positions as teachers, 
and also to prepare aU semi-annual written examinations for the 
High School 
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Holidays. 

110. Whebeas; The Greneral Assemby of Geoigia baa by 
enactment set apart January 19th (the birthday of General 
Bobert £. Lee), April 26th, (Confederate Memorial Day), and 
June 3rd (birthday of ex-President Davis) as public holi- 
days: — and 

Whereas: The Public Schools of this city are a part of the 
public institutions of the State and as such it is proper that the 
Board of Trustees of the Schools should make proper recognition 
of said legal holidays, and 

Whereas: It is eminently proper that the children of the 
schools in the South should be taught to observe and reverence 
these holidays and moreover should be specially instructed in 
the historicals events in our country's history which led to and 
became a part of the history of the South in the great Civil war 
of 1861-1866 and should be carefully trained as to the truth of 
the principles for which their fathers fought — ^Therefore be it 
resolved; 

First, That January 19th be set apart and declared a school 
holiday. 

Second. The teachers of the several schools of the Public 
Schools of Columbus are directed to give special instructions on 
Southern history and on the lives and characters of the men 
who were leaders on the Southern side in the Civil war and 
especially on the lives and characters of Robert E. Lee and 
Jefferson Davis and on the meaning of Memorial Day, and to 
this end there should be, for one week before each of the said 
named public holidays, proper class exercises and special features 
of teaching upon these subjects in each and all of the rooms of 
the schools. 

Third. The Superintendent is requested to arrange the details 
and direct the method of these special instructions at the times 
above appointed so as on each recurring holiday the intent and 
purport of these resolutions shall be carried out 

Fowrik. That on the occasion of the public celebration of 
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said named holidays the teachexs and pupils of the schools are 
requested and urged to attend all public exercises and as far as 
practicable participate therein. 

FifOi. That in order to keep the same before the teachers and 
pupils this preamble and resolutions shall every year be pub- 
lished in the annual published report and rules of the schools. 

Teachers Examinations. 

111. New applicants for position in the Columbus Public 
Schools are examined in the Superintendent's office on the 
second Saturday in May. The examination b^ns at 8 :80 a. m. , 
and continues through the day. 

Applicants for positions as Principals and High School 
Teachers stand examination on Arithmetic, Algebra, Latin, 
English Grammar, Geography, American History, Geometry, 
Civics, Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, Rhetoric, General 
History. Applicants for Primary or Grammar School places 
stand examination on the first six subjects named above. 

Samples of questions formerly used are here given: 

Elementary Latin. 

(I). Decline Nauta, Puer, Corpus, Comu, Res. 

(2) . Conjugate Sum in the indicative mood. Conjugate in 
the future indicative and perfect subjunctive Reqo, Moneo, 
Feho. 

(3). Put into Latin: 1. We shall learn to bear our good 
fortune well. 2. After hostages had been given, peace was 
made with the Gauls. 3. Alexander said that the Greeks 
would defeat Darius himself. 4. Those towns are nearer than 
the river. 

(4). Put into English: Omni Gallia pacata, tanta huius 
belli fama barbaro perlata est ut ab Germanis qui trans Rhenum 
incolebat, mitterentur legati ad Csesarem qui se obsides daturoe 
pollicebantur, nam timebant ne Csesar Buam terram vastaret, 
Quos, legates Csesar, inita proxima aestate ad se reverti missit 
Ipse, l^onibus in hibemis ductis, in Italiam profectus est> 
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American History. 

(1). State some restrictions which England put upon its 
colonies in America in the matter of Manufactures, Commerce. 
Compare with present conditions. 

(2). On account of what exploration did the French lay 
claim to the Mississippi Valley? How did they further estab- 
lish their right to that territory? 

(3). Locate the principal military operations in the Mexican 
war which were carried on in Mexico as now constituted. 

(4). Mention an historical fact connected with each of the 
following: Aaron Burr, Nathaniel Hale, Zachary Taylor, 
Roberts. Lee. 

(5). What lines of industry were most affected by Eli 
Whitney, Elias Howe, S. B. Morse? How? 

Qrammar. 

(1). Name and define the modes. Give examples of three 
uses of the subjunctive mode. Give examples of three uses of 
the infinitive mode. 

(2). Define and illustrate the following: Defective verb, 
redundant verb, notional verb, auxiliary verb. 

(3). Give principal parts of the following verbs: Bid, blow, 
burst, choose, come, eat, go, lay, lie [recline], slide, spin. 
Give sjmopsis of the verb See in the second person of all the 
modes and tenses, active and passive. 

(4). Analyze the following sentence and parse the under- 
t9Cored words: Who was to represent the queen of beauty 
and of love on the present occasion no one was prepared to 
guess. 

Arithmetic. 

(1). A man sold 500 acres of land, receiving in payment 
two-thirds of the value in cash, and the remainder in a note 
due in three months without interest. He immediately dis- 
oounted the note at a bank at 6 per cent, paying $57.60 dis- 
count. What was the price of the land per acre? 
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(2). What is the distance from the lower comer to the 
apper opposite comer of a room 24 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 
12 feet high? 

(3). Find the length of a fish if the head is 8 inches long, 
the tail as long as the head and half the body, and the body as 
long as the head and tail? 

(4). A reservoir is 2 feet deep and its base 1^ feet square. 
How many pints of water will it contain? 

Qeneral History. 

(1). State briefly the historical significance of the follow- 
ing names and dates: Mecca, Alexander the Great, Philip of 
Maoedon, Solon, Csesar Agustus, Cincinnatus, Marius, Sulla, 
Hannibal, Tours, Invincible Armada, Crecy, Bosworth Field, 
Hastings, Austerlitz, Lexington, 1453, 1066, 1492, 1607. 

Physiology. 

(1). Define physiology, anatomy, hygene. 

(2). In what main respects do veins and arteries differ? 
Name the veins and arteries attached directly to the heart, and 
state in general to or from what portion of the body each flows. 

(3). Name the three main divisions of the bndn. What is 
a motor nerve, a sensory nerve, reflex nerve action? 

(4). Describe the structure of the eye. 

Rhetoric. 

(1.) Qive and illustrate four rules for use of comma, and 
two for semi-colon. 

(2). Define Purity, Propriety, and Precision. Give a gen- 
eial rule for the determination of what is good English. 

(8). Define and illustrate Simile, Metaphor, Antithesis, 
Metonymy. 

(4). Name ten standard books you have read and the 
author of each. 
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Course of Study. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR BOTH TERMS. 



(FOR THE Term Limits See the Tabulated Course of Study.) 



FIRST GRADE-FIRST YEAR. 

Language — Have reproduction exercises daily for the first 
three months. Require illustrative pictures as often as oral 
reproduction. The former aid the latter very materially in 
point of definiteness. After the first three months these exer- 
cises may be limited to once or twice a week. 

Teach common uses of capitals, periods and interrogation 
points. Do not give rules for their uses in stated forms. From 
the first INSIST upon the use of the capital at the beginning of 
every sentence and a period at the close of every statement 
Thereby the use will become habitual and pupils will know 
that a sentence is incomplete without these. The next step 
will be the use of the capital in proper names, and the use of 
the period in abbreviations. 

Lessons on Word Form. — Frequent exercises in fixing form 
should be given. Suggestions for these exercises may be found 
in Miss Arnold's *' Way-Marks for Teachers." 

Lessons from Pictures. — These Lessons require much care and 
thought. Considerable time should be spent in oral work 
before any attempt at written work by the pupils is made. 
It would be well to keep a record of the oral work done in this 
line, that it may form a basis for supplementary reading later 
in the year. A record should be kept in all of the work done 
in the General Lessons for the same purpose. 
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Stories of the Esquimaux, Puritians, Lapps and North 
American Indians. Stories of observers and inventors — ^Audu- 
bon, Franklin, Whitney and Burroughs. Stories of heroes — 
Washington, Lee, Peter of Holland, Miles Standish, etc. 

Insect stories, as Arachne, King Solomon and the Ants, the 
Cricket and the Poet, etc. 

Myths and Fairy Tales ^The myths should be of educative 

value and have some connection with the work of the day. 

Nature stories and animal stories. 

One short poem of real literary merit should be taught each 
month. Copies of the poem may be made in blank books pro- 
vided for that purpose. AU such copies should be lessons in 
writing. 

The following is a suggestive list of poems: *'The Four 
Winds," by Sherman; ''Golden Rod;" **After Vacation," 
Brown; **How the Leaves Came Down," Coolidge; **Come 
Little Leaves;" "Jolly Old St. Nicholas;" '"Twas the Night 
Before Christmas," Moore; **The Two Little Stockings;" 
"Christmas, Merry Christmas," Poulsson; 'The Windmill," 
Longfellow; ''The Dance of the Months;" "The Children's 
Hour," Longfellow; "The Best that I Can Do;" "My 
Shadow," Stevenson; "Seven Times One," Ingelow; "The 
Fairy Sisters,'' Perkins; "What the Winds Bring;" "God's 
Flowers," Bailey; "Somebody's Mother;" "The Duel," Field; 
"Seein' Things at Night," Field. 



Reading — By Sentence Method combined with Word Method 
and Phonic Analysis, Cyr's Primer, Cyr's First Reader, Graded 
Literature First Reader, Lee's First Reader, First Steps in 
Reading, Step by Step. 

For the first six weeks the instruction should be oral and 
written in script on blackboard. About twenty familar objects 
should be used in this period of instruction. The home-made 
charts should be used and improved with every class of beginners. 
At the end of six weeks books may be given. 

Teach the idea represented by each new word, also its sound 
and form, before the pupil is required to read firom the book. 
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Teach pupils how to hold book, alfio ooirect position of body. 
Let them read sentences silently, then call on one pupil to tell 
it Question if thought is not brought out distinctly. 

Have vocal drill five minutes daily to secure distinct articu- 
lation and pure enunciation. Words should be added daily to 
those known, and kept on board for drill. Insist on soft tones 
and flexible movement of lips and tongue. 

Teach the common phonograms as ing, ight, niss, old, all, 
AN, etc., as elementary sounds. These phonograms constitute 
the keys by which new words are unlocked. 



Arithmetic — Numbers 1 to 12, inclusive, by the Modified 
Spiral Method. This requires the use of many objects, such as 
blocks, seeds, marbles, sticks, buttons, toys, etc. Since the 
inteUect rests upon sense-perception, the child should both see 
and handle these objects. Gradually introduce the signs 
-f — X -*- = as convenient substitutes for words. Pupils 
represent their number process by drawings of hats, mice, cups, 
apples, etc. Let the pupils be well trained in translating arith- 
metical language into common language. Give pupils frequent 
drills in in making varied and interesting and mind-developing 
number stories from objects placed before them, or frt)m pro- 
cesses expressed in equational form on the black-board, G^t 
them to express in equational form by use of signs and paren- 
theses the processes involved in number stories given by pupils 
or teachers. Partitioning. Pints and quarts; feet and yards; 
nickels and dimes. Simple ratio work by the Speer Method 
with blocks and colored cards. The work is based on the first 
thirty-one pages of Smith's Primary Arithmetic. 



Writimg — Teach a full, easy hand and fore-arm movement, 
and discourage a cramped finger movement. Have the child 
keep the large muscle of the fore-arm on the desk and make 
large letters. Accept nothing but the result of honest effort 
Teach how to hold pen, how to dip in well and remove surplus 
ink. Insist upon neat work. A good position of the body, 
hand and paper is very important to the child from the first 
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Spelling — Copying in script words from reading lessons, 
and words that pnpil would necessarily use in story making* 
Word building upon a phonic basis. Oral spelling from mem- 
ory, of words in all lessons. Later, written spelling should 
begin. Short sentences should be written from dictation. 
Give phonic exercise occasionally. Relate the spelling closely 
to reading and language. Use spelling blanks in second term. 



Drawing — As taught and directed by the Supervisor. 



Musio — Teach and insist upon position; driU on breathing 
and vocalization. Require a pure, aofty distinct tone of voice. 

Manual, from page 5 to 14. 

Lessons to be divided according to directions to be given 
teachers in Nonnal Class. 

Primer to be taken up the fourth week after school has 
opened. Lessons to be assigned by special teacher every week. 

From page 14 through page 26. Pupils to be taught to sing 
by note the scales, ascending and descending, in the keys of D, 
E and F, Major; also^ the meaning of staff, clef, measure, bar, 
and double bar, whole, half, quarter, notes; half, quarter rests. 

Writing of notes on staff drawn on slate from dictation by 
syllable or sounds, or from numbers on board. 



Manual Training— First Grade. 

Clay Modeling — Fruits, vegetables, animals. Plastic rep- 
resentation of scenes described by the teacher. Modeling the 
homes of primitive peoples; cliff dwellers, cave men and 
Indians. 

Painting and glazing small forms. 

Paper Cutting — Free-hand cutting from colored papers illus- 
trating stories. Designing, cutting out and posting conven- 
tional units for borders. 

Weaving — Rugs, blankets and mats are woven on small 
looms. Talks about cotton, wool and ffax. 

Raffia Work — Plaiting Indian mats and belts. 
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Cabd Stitching — ^Tag-board is used. Plant, animal and 
fruit fonns are drawn and painted. The outline is punched 
with small holes, then sewn with colored yams to harmonize 
with the back-ground. 



Second Grade— Second Year. 

Language — ^The work of the first grade should be enlarged 
upon in this grade. More written work should be done. Re- 
production exercises should be given twice a week. To the 
marks of punctuation taught in the first grade should be added 
the use of the comma in direct address, and after words in a 
series. The next in order is the apostrophe, first as it appears 
in contractions; later its use in possessives may be taught 
Continue and enlarge upon the lessons on word-forms. Too 
much attention to this cannot be paid. Note the incorrect 
expressions used by the pupils and let these suggest the 
exercises. 

Have a Picture Lesson once a week. Have the purpose of 
the lesson clearly in mind and lead the pupils to observe, to 
think, and to express their thoughts clearly and definitly. Do 
not accept a fragmentary, incomplete description. Stories of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, the first Thanksgiving Day, of Christmas 
festivities in other lands, of heroes in our own and in other 
countries, of inventions, of nature and animals. A study of 
the Indian; Hiawatha, Myths and Fairy Tales. A poem should 
be taught each month. The following are suggested: 

"October's Bright Blue Weather," Jackson; "The Brown 
Thrush," Laroom; "The Com Song," Whittier; "What the 
Wind Brings," Steadman; "The Little Leaves' Journey," 
"The Death of the Flowers," Bryant; "Thanksgiving Joys;" 
"The Song of the Chattahoochee," Lanierr "The Rock-a-bye- 
Lady," Field; "Wynken, Blynken and Nod," Field; "The 
Fairy Folk," AlUngham; "A Laughing Chorus," Emerson; 
"June," Lowell; "The Barefoot Boy," Whittier; "The Dan- 
delion," Bostick. 

Reading — All new words should be written on the black-board, 
marked, pronounced and defined when the reading lesson is 
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assigned. Mere pronunciation of words without regard to their 
meaning is not reading. Develop the thought expressed in each 
sentence. Insist upon distinct enunciation, correct pronunci- 
ation, and accurate time in reading. B^n to encourage the 
children to read approved stories and to avoid silly trash. 

Teach the pupils the more common use of the capital letters, 
of the period, the interrogation and exclamation points. Cyr's, 
Liee's and Graded Literature, Second Readers; Burt's Little 
Nature Studies, No. II. 



ARirHMETio — Preliminary study of numbers to 1000 under 
Modified Spiral Method. Notation and Numeration. Multipli- 
cation Table through 5, developed gradually and to a large 
extent concretely; Form Study; Partitioning. Inches, feet, 
yards, nickels, dimes, dollars. Pints, quarts, gallon. Simple 
lessons in fractional parts. ABDin>ANT drill in problebcs 

INVOLVING ONB OR TWO OPERATIONS, NOT EXCEEDING 1000. 

Number stories continued. Sight exercises. Smith's Primary 
Arithmetic 32 to 93. Roman Numerals. The Speer Method, 
according to Manual in the hands of the teacher. 



Spelling— All words used in the reading lessons, and the first 
year's work in Blaisdell's Speller, Book I., should be spelled 
by sound and letter, naming the silent letters and using the 
simple diacritical marks over the sounded vowels. It is a good 
plan to keep a list of all new words on the board for one or two 
weeks in drills in pronunciation at sight, and spelling firom dic- 
tation. Oral spelling three times a week; written spelling twice. 
As spelling is a matter of visual memory there should be train- 
ing in quick and close observation of words rather than in hear- 
ing words spelled. 



Geography — Lessons on place (including relative positions, 
direction and distance). 

Lessons en Plants and Animala. Those that live on the land; 
in the water; in the air. Those that live in different tempera- 
tures; in the forests, plains and deserts; on the mountains* 
e 
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Stories of Primitive Man — ^The Esquimaux; Pilgrim Fathers, 
North American Indians, etc A reading lesson and suitable 
illustrations should accompany each story. 

Leseona on Water — ^Evaporation; uses; different forms of water; 
effects of frost, etc. ; cloud myths. 

Lessons on Air — Special application to the subject of ventila- 
tion; its necessity to us directly; its presence all around us. 

Air in Motion (Wind). Use of the wind; Stories of the 
North Wind; of the East Wind; Ulysses and the Winds; of 
iBneas and ^olus. Show pictures of windmills and tell of the 
work done by windmills in Holland; commit to memory 
"What the Winds Bring." 

Lessons on Heal ooid Light — Sources of each, effect of each on 
vegetation. Effect of heat on water, air, coal, etc. Necessity 
to us of artificial heat Fire stories. Myths of the sun, moon 
and stars. 

Lessons on lime — ^Each child should draw to the scale of one 
inch to a block, a map of the school district. He should 
represent the school house and his own home upon the plan, 
showing the direction of the latter from the former and the 
exact number of blocks they are apart Taking three minutes, 
perhaps, as the average time for walking one block, let him 
estimate the length of time necessary to walk to and from 
school. 

Different methods for measuring time. The sun dial; King 
Alfred's Candle; Modem time-pieces. Myths of Kronos; time 
stories. A Weather Record should be kept by the class in 
some conspidous place on the board. Considerable attention 
should be given to this. 

Lessons on the natural features of the surface of the earth, 
beginning with the most familiar. Have pupils mould these 
upon the moulding table. 



Writing — Have pupils practice copies on loose paper. Dis- 
courage all hasty, careless work, and all efforts at shading. 
See that all have an easy position at the desk, and that all hold 
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their pens correctly. Every written exerdae should be a lesson 
in writing. So instruct that you will prevent ink stains on the 
fingers, books, clothing and desks. 

Drawing — As taught and directed by the Supervisor. 



Music — Carefully observe the directions given in the First 
Grade. Let a breathing and vocalizing exercise of a few min- 
utes precede every song. 

Review first year's work. 

Manual from page 73 through 82, taking lessons as indi- 
cated in Manual. 

Music Primer from page 46 through 81. Lessons to be 
assigned by the Supervisor every week. Teach notes and rests. 
Rhythm and board work according to directions of Supervisor, 



Manual Training— Second Grade. 

Clay Modeling — To correUate with reading and story- 
telling, Esquimaux, igloo, dogs and sled. Arctic back-ground. 

Weaving — Invention of spinning wheel and heddle. Prac- 
tical demonstration on the spinning wheel. Show in excur- 
sions to the mills what machines have taken the place of these. 
Bring in story- telling to correllate: Palace, Athene, Penelope; 
Arachne. 

Papeb Cutting — Cutting out and posting animals and 
people in action. Original designs for borders and all-over 
patterns. 

Raffia Work — Doll hats, doll bonnets, birds' nests. 



Third Grade. 



Language — ^The subject matter for language in the Third 
Grade is drawn largely from the studies of that grade, and 
work in language in an unbroken period from the beginning to 
the end of each day. All of the pupils, conversations, nar- 
rations, descriptions, recitations and compositions afford a 
basis for work in language. 
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When he enters this grade he should be able to give iairly 
good original description, oral and written, o! similar objects. 
He shoidd be able to write a brief letter in correct form and 
give a short, simple narration. His spelling should be correct; 
his statements and questions should b^n with capitals and 
end with the proper punctuation marks. His written work 
should be neat 

The aim should be not to cover a certain amount of ground, 
nor alone to get correct forms and neat work, but to develop 
within each child the power to express himself clearly, and 
forcibly. Some attention should be paid to [a] the develop- 
ment of ideas, [6] the logical arrangement of ideas, [e] con- 
struction of sentences, [d] proper use of words. 

Pupils should be taught to make correct statements and 
questions, oral and written; write names of persons in full and 
by the use of initials; the proper use of is, are^ was and were^ 
iMve and has; the names of the days, months and seasons; how 
to write dates; how to begin and end a letter; how to address a 
letter; the use of quotation marks; the common contractions 
I've, don't, doesn't, it's, can't, I'll, isn't, 'twas, wouldn't, 
etc., the abbreviations of the months, days, St., Ave., Co., Mr., 
Mrs. 

Care must be taken not to consume too much time in merely 
teaching the correct word forms. Thought should be devel- 
oped. 

A good picture story should be given orally and in writing 
once a week. For this purpose good pictures should be pro- 
cured. The masterpieces in suitable copies may be had for a 
cent each. The first twelve pictures at the back of the text- 
book may be used. 

Once a fortnight a good story should be read or told in the 
presence of the class, and they should reproduce it orally and 
in writing. 

One good poem should be memorized and recited in concert 
or singly every month. No poem should be taught until the 
teacher appreciates its charm. For this purpose the following 
are suggested: 
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"The Merry Brown Thrush," Larcom; "The Wise Fairy," 
Gary; "One, Two, Three," Banner; "The Quest," Bumstead; 
"Little Gustava," Thaxter; "The Frolic of the Leaves," Koop- 
man; "Down to Sleep," Jackson; "Incident of the French 
Camp," Browning; "The Caoud," Shelly; "Spring," Timrod; 
'The Coast Guard," Miller; "The Wounded Curfew," Thax- 
ter; "The Sword of Lee," Ryan. Selection from Hiawatha, 

The following stories are suggested as suitable for language 
work in this grade: King Midas; Clytie; Phaeton; Cinderilla; 
Beauty and the Beast; The Three Bears; Dick Whittington's Cat; 
King of the Golden River; The Ugly Duckling; Dick Smiley' s 
Birthday; David and Goliath; Moses; The Judge and the Beetle; 
The Old Man and His Donkey; Prince Darling. 

The text-book for a basis of such work is Hyde's New Lan- 
guage Book L, Part I. 



Reading — Have pupils give in consecutive parts the sub- 
stance of each Lesson in their own language. Apply a number 
of live, quickening questions. There is no true reading with 
the thought element leit out. Have pupils put all new words 
into original sentences. Give particular attention at every 
recitation to articulation, emphasis and inflection. Have pupils 
find the meaning of phrases and sentences. Lee's Reader, 
Graded Literature and Cyr's Readers, and Riverside Series Nos. 
47 and 48 (Scudder's Fables and Folk Stories), and Jane An- 
drew's Seven Little Sisters, are the books furnished. 

There can be no best results in audible reading until the 
ability to see more than the single word is developed. The eye 
of the pupil should be trained to run ahead of the voic^. This 
develops expression. It can be accomplished by having the 
pupil glance off the page as he reads. Where the reader must 
hold the eye continuously on the printed page the reading is 
apt to become monotonous. The teacher should occasionally 
read to her pupils the best compositions she can find in prose 
and poetry. 



Arithmetio — Notation and numeration through three 
periods, Review Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 
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carry Multiplication Table through 12; let the work be largely 
with concrete numbers. Take Bacon's Primary and Intenne- 
diate Arithmetic 81-166. 



niustrate United States money by money, either actual or 
toy. 

Dictate assigned problems once, and see that the pupil's 
work is neat, orderly and intelligent. 

Give supplementary examples for practice daily. Drill daily 
in mental problems and in sight exercises. 

Distinguish part-taking and division, multiplier and multi- 
plicand. 

Each teacher should present to pupils the principles in Frac- 
tions objectively. This can be done by commencing with a 
disc as a unit, Uien by the proper sub-divisions of it the prin- 
ciples of reducing fractions can be plainly shown. Common 
units in linear, square, cubic, dry and liquid measure — all 
relations taught concretely. 



Spellxng — Finish the second year's course in Blaisdell's 
First Speller. All new words in reading lessons, and other 
lessons during the term, should be spelled. Preserve list of 
difficult words. Review frequently. Have the words in 
spelling lessons placed by the pupils in orignal sentences. 

' 'Spelling Matches," 'Tronouncing Matches," and other like 
devices, are legitimate aids. Recitations should sometimes be 
oral, sometimes written. Oral spelling thrice, written twice a 
week. Spelling blanks are used. 



Wrixing — ^The pupils should be kept in one class, all doing 
the same thing at the same time. The teacher should explain 
on the black-board each new copy. The pupils should prac- 
tice the copy on paper for one lesson, then use copy-book. 
Develop easy movements and gradually increasing speed. Use 
the Manual. 

Gbogbaphy— Frye's Elementary Geography to page 86. 
(See Teachers' Manual) Use the book, a globe, maps, pic- 
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tures, a black-board; read stories, talk of travels, real or imag- 
inary; get the children interested in geography, in lands, 
waters, plants, animals, people, things within and beyond their 
vision. 



Drawing — As directed by Supervisor. Practice much on 
loose paper. Drill on circular and elliptical curves, horizontal, 
oblique and vertical curves. Drill on measurement — inch, 
two, three inches. Relate Manual Training, Give color les- 
sons in the six standard colors and one tint of each color. 



Music — Review work of Second Grade. Encourage pupils 
to sing at sight. Short drills in scale sounds. Time drill 
exercises, all beating time and naming beats. 

Modem Music Reader I., to page 66. 

Learn thoroughly all songs and exercises in the keys, as 
directed by the Supervisor. 

Time names, exercises in theory, etc., under the direction 
of the Supervisor. 



MANUAL TRAINING— Third Grade. 

Clat modbling — Scenes in the lives of the American 
Indian; The Pueblos, Navahoes; Zuni. 

Weaving! — Indian looms. Spinning of cotton, wool and 
flax. Making school bags; Indian blankets. Dyeing with 
vegetable dyes. Weaving with raffia. Silkoline and cotton 
filling spun in school. 

Raffia Work — Belts, quivers, papoose cradle; coverings 
for pottery forms. 

Paper Folding — Introductory to card-board work of the 
Fourth Grade. Book-covers, portfolios, doll furniture, boxes 
and envelopes for school use. 



FOURTH GRADE. 



Language — ^As in the Third Grade the subject matter for 
language in this grade is drawn largely from the studies of the 
grade— bot wholly from the few pages of the little text book 
used. Constant care and attention should be given the pupil's 
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fonns of expression, oral and written. Not only most the 
correct medium of expression be developed, bat in the primary 
grades it is entirely within the province of language work to 
develop within the minds of children something to express. 

The mistakes of pupils in language are not best corrected by 
other pupils, nor yet directly by the teacher. If a mistake is 
made find an opportunity to place before the pupil in a strong 
light the correct form. Every lesson can be made a lesson, or 
exercise, in language. 

Teach the two parts of a statement; proper and common 
names; the use of capitals in proper names; plural forms in «, 
«8, vea, ies; irregular plurals; possessive forms, describing words. 
The use of this and thai^ these and those^ they an^ a; asserting 
words: how^ when and w?iere words; words used for names; 
relation words; direct object; the exclamation. Study carefully 
all the selections given [a] to get the thoughts, [6] to develop 
ideas, [c] to get correct forms of expression. 

Picture stories should be given fortnightly. For this purpose 
use the last twelve pictures in the text-book and copies of 
masterpieces, which may be had for a cent each. 

A good story should be read or told the class once a fort- 
night, and should be reproduced by the pupils orally and in 
writing. 

Once every month a good poem should be memorized and 
recited in concert and singly. The charm of the poem must 
first be appreciated by the teacher. 

The following stories are recommended: Joseph, Aladdin, 
Persephone, The Wooden Horse, How Little Cedric Became a 
Knight; stories from the lives of Franklin, Washington, Jack- 
son, Columbus. 

The following poems are recommended : ' ' Abou Ben Adhem , ' ' 
Hunt; **Excelflior," Longfellow; 'That Calf," Cary; *Taul 
Revere's Ride," Longfellow; "The Four Sunbeams," "Some- 
body's Mother," "Catching the Colt," Douglass; "Sir Gala- 
had," Tennyson (Cyr's Fourth Reader). 

Hyde's New Language, Book I., Part II., and as optional 
work, Part III., if time permits. 
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Reaping — Lee's, Graded Literature and Cyr's Fourth 
Readers. Continae teaching the simple uses of the capital 
letters and marks of punctuation found in each lesson. For 
supplementary reading, Hans Anderson's Fairy Tales, Jane 
Andrews^ Each and All. 

Teachers should begin to keep before their pupils a short 
list of unquestionably good, wholesome books and encourage 
them to read. 



Abithmeticj — Decimal Fractions, Bacon's Primary and 
Intermediate 166-230. Simple Work in Denominate Numbers 
and Percentage. Introduce original bills and accounts under 
Federal Money; also find wages due when working by the day 
or month, with deductions for lost time. Mental problems to 
be kept up in every recitation. Aim to secure rapidity and 
accuracy in performing all arithmetical operations. 



Spelling! — Blaisdell's Second Speller, pages 97 to 148. All 
new words in reading lessons and other lessons during the year. 
Have pupils place the words in original sentences. See that 
each word is properly pronounced. Oral spelling twice, 
written spelling three times a week. 



Writing — Fix thoroughly the forms of both capitals and 
small letters. Movement exercises should be given daily. 
See every copy book at every lesson. (See Third Grade. ) 



Geography — Frye's Elementary Geography; page 87-168. 
This should be supplemented with lessons on Local Geography. 
Use maps of United States and of Georgia. Develop \h% idea 
of a State — not merely as a section of a map with certain 
boundries, bat as a large number of persons living together 
under a form of govement, having laws and officers of their 
own. 

Teach the location of Columbus with reference to Muscogee 
County and neighboring towns; the location of Muscogee 
County with reference to neighboring counties, Alabama, the 
Chattahoochee River, Georgia; the location of Georgia with 
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fofoence to neighboring states, the Golf of Mexico, the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Apalachian Highland, the Mississippi Basin. 

Teach the chief products of Colnmbns, of Muscogee County, 
of South Gtooigia, Middle Creorgia, North Greoigia. 

Teach the main features of the government of Columbus, of 
Muscogee county, of Georgia. 

Read the poem, ^^What Constitutes a State?" and teach 
extracts from it. Read the ''Song of the Chattahoochee." 



Dbawinq — As directed by Supervisor. Inventive exercises, 
lessons in expression, designing, should be given. There 
should be a diminishing amount of copying from the figure on 
the page, and an increasing amount of originality and drawing 
from the objects. 



Music — Review work of the Third Grade. Drill in time- 
beating and scale singing. Study musical characters and the 
notes of the staff. 

Modem Music Reader I., page 66 to end of book. 

Questions in theory. Two-part singing begun. Divide the 
dass equally, without regard to sex. Let there be no ques- 
tion as to first and second or soprano or alto, for at this stage 
they can sing both parts equally well. Care should be taken 
to prevent loud singing, especially in the second part. 



Manual Training— Fourth Grade. 

Clay Modblxng — ^To correllate with Geography and Read- 
ing. Making of log-houses, bridges and arches. Modeling in 
low relief and casting in plaster. Representations of scenes of 
United States History; landing of the Pilgrims; Battle of New 
Orleans. Making of Colonial pottery forms. 

Raffia Work — ^Making school bags. Basketry. 

Cabd-board Work — Introductory to the knife-work of the 
fifth grade. Colored card-board and tag-board is folded and 
pasted together to form objects of three dimensions, which shall 
involve not only close measurements, the beginning of Geom- 
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etty, and original design, but shall be of great interest to the 
pupil. Boxes, wall pockets, furniture, houses, trolley cars, 
fiie-engines, and houses are designed and decorated with water- 
colors and colored paper. 

Weaving — Large looms are used. Hooked rugs with burlaps 
foundation, doll sweaters, mittens, caps and stockings are 
made. 

Sewing — The course in plain sewing is begun in this grade. 



Fifth Grade. 



Language — Hyde's Two-Book Course in English, Book IL, 
the first fifty chapters ending with page 122. (See Teacher's 
Manual) A composition upon a subject assigned usually by 
the Principal, should be written weekly under the eyes of the 
teacher. In this grade it is well to have a conversation with 
the pupils beforehand upon the subject, and give an outline 
for their guidance. 



Reading — Lee's Fifth Read, Graded Literature Fifth Reader, 
Ballads and Tales of the Golden Rod Series, Eggleston's Primary 
History. Select lessons from the Book of Nature may be used 
in this as in other grades, in connection with Geography. See 
to it that pupils thoroughly understand everything they read. 
Have them consult a dictionary as to doubtful words. Sight 
reading should be occasionally done. Keep before them a list 
of good, suitable books. Direct their taste for reading. 



Abithmetio — Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, page 64 to 
page 147. Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, from page 36 
to page 57. Illustrate examples in Reduction by having 
pupils freely use the measures of capacity, distance, weight, 
etc, with which each Fifth Grade is supplied. 



Spelling — Blaisdell's Speller, Book II. , from page 148 
through. All new words in every lesson. Do not omit short 
words. Written spelling three times a week. 



Writing — ^Pupils should hold the pen correctly, know what 
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position to take at the desk, have a correct idea of form, and 
be often drilled in muscular movements. Lead pupils to dili- 
gently strive for plain, easy and rapid handwriting. (See 
lower grades.) 

Geography — Frye's Higher Geography to page 33. (See 
Teacher's Manual.) 



Drawing — As directed by Supervisor. 



Music — Two-part singing. 

Modern Music. Reader II., from page 7 through half the 
book. Music terms, questions in theory. Written work, songs 
and exercises as directed by the Supervisor. 



Manual Training— Fifth Grade. 

Knife- WORK in thin Basswood — As each lesson is taken up 
the pupil makes an original drawing, trying for beauty of form. 
After approval, he makes a working drawing, which serves as a 
model for the exercise. Testing with rule and try-square for 
accurate measurements, straight lines and square comers. Use 
of the knife in cutting with and across the grain. Proper use 
of sand paper as a finishing tool. Selections are made from the 
following list of models: Label key-tag, match-striker, calendar 
back, pencil sharpener, sand-spade, bandilore, chair, sled, 
wheelbarrow, paper-knife, book carrier, bill file, picture frame, 
tooth-brush holder, pen rack, match-box, bracket, desk, table 
with keyed joints, Clolonial high-boy, bed. 

• Knife-wore in Cane — Selections are made from the follow- 
ing: Paper-rack, small furniture forms, book-racks, umbrella 
stands, waste paper baskets. 

Bent Iron — Designs are originated for grills, bridges, gates, 
etc., then carried out in the material. Selections are made 
fix>m the following models: Mat, candlestick, chair, match- 
holder, picture fiume, easel, box, lantern, envelope-holder. 

Clay Modeling — Brick and masonry construction. Archi- 
tectural details modeled and cut in plaster. Low relief heads 
of famous men modeled and cast. 
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Sixth Grade. 

LiANGUAGB — Letter writing, making out and receipting 
accounte, reproduction of stories, descriptions of familiar objects, 
compositions weekly from outlines and from geographical topics. 
Observation lessons on animal life. Memory Gtems, Hyde's 
New Two-Book Course in English, Book II., from page 123 to 
806, adjourning, if necessary, the formal study of chapters, 85 
to 90, inclusive. 



Spelling — Branson's Common School Speller, Book II., to 
page 63. Observe suggestions given for spelling in lower 
grades. 



Arithmetic — Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, page 148 
222. Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, from page 57 to page 
96. Illustrate every principle in Fractions objectively. Intro- 
duce each process by an abundance of mental exercises. Give 
many practical examples ouside the text-book. Insist upon 
neatness, system and accuracy in all work. 



Reading — Baldwin's Sixth Reader; for supplementary read- 
ing, Andrews' Ten Boys on the Road, Blairsdell's English 
History Stories. Require pupils to give the substance of each 
lesson in their own language. Have pupils give a proper vocal 
expression of the thought and feeling in everything read. Sup- 
plement the reading lessons by suitable exercises from all 
available sources. Use lessons in composition work occasion- 
ally. 



Writing — Be sure that each pupil has a correct idea of each 
letter of the alphabet Accept only the result of a pupil's best 
efforts. (See lower grades. ) 



Geography — Prye's Higher Geography, from page 34 to 
page 88. (See Teacher's Manual. ) 

Drawing — ^As directed by Supervisor. 
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Husio— Modem Music Reader through Book II. Musical 
terms, questions in theory, keys and written work as assigned 
by the Supervisor. 

Mahual Tbaining — As outlined in the report of the Super- 
visor. 



Seventh , Grade. 



Arithmetio — ^Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, 223-335; 
Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, from page 118 to page 145. 
Let each teacher give special attention to the preparation of 
supplementary examples for his class, such as carpeting rooms, 
plastering houses, difference in time between two places of 
different longitude, percentage, interest, etc Let the examples 
thus given be like the business transactions that are occurring 
about the pupils every day. When definitions and prindples, 
have been taught thoroughly, and are understood by the pupils, 
they should be memorized. 

Readinq — Baldwin's Seventh Reader; Kingsley Greek Heroes; 
ChappeU's Stories of Gtoorgia. Encourage the children to use 
suitable books in the Public Library. Teach the pupils to study 
the lives of some of the more prominent authors of the selec- 
tions in your reading books. This is an excellent field for 
composition work. Keep prominently before your reading 
classes, in all grades, the idea that silent reading is thought- 
gathering. 



Composition — Compositions weekly through the year, except 
on examination weeks. Give general attention to paragraphing, 
description of journeys, real or imagined; narrations of personal 
experience and observation; current events, etc. Let the 
teacher carefully select a subject suitable to his grade; study it 
well; in a general talk with the pupils develop the salient points 
of the subject; write these on the blackboard; have pupils write 
compositions from these outlines. 



Gbamjcab — Buehler's Modem English Grammar, to page 142» 
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Spelling — Branson's Common School Speller, Book II., from 
page 63 to page 129. Have pupils understand that they are 
expected to spell any word found in any lesson during every 
day. Proper names should receive special attention. Have 
pupils write the singular, plural and possessive form of names, 
the comparative and superlative forms of adjectives etc. 
Encourage use of dictionary. Written spelling thrice, oral 
spelling twice a week. 



Wbitino — Do not accept a single lesson in writing whidb 
shows carelessness in its preparation. Memorize business and 
social forms and apply in practical work. 



Geography— Frye's High Geography, from page 89-161. 
(See Teacher's Manual.) 



History — Cooper's History of our Country, to page 282. 
Teach history topically. Have pupils group topics in outline. 
Impress the idea that it is the thoughts and not the words of 
the lesson that are to be learned. 



Drawing — Mechanical drawing and free-hand drawing from 
objects, as directed by Supervisor. 



Music— Modem Series, Third Book, page 7 to 184, Study 
of trial, formation of major and minor scales, chromatic, com- 
mon terms used in music* . Exercises and songs as directed by 
the Supervisor. 



Manual Traininq — Seventh Grade Manual Training embraces 
cooking for the girls and bench work in wood for the boys. 
This work is carried on in a centrally located school, to which 
pupils of all Sixth, Seventh and Eighth grades go at stated 
hours during the week. 
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Outline for Oral Work in Physiology. 

FIBflT GBADS. 

1. Body— Head, neck, trank, limbe (arms, legs). 

2. Head— [a] Crown, back, sides. [6] Hair— Cleansing, 
bmshing, combing, [e] Face— Forehead, temples, cheeks, 
chin, lips, eyes (brows, lids, lashes). Nose (bridge, nostxils). 
Mouth, teeth (cleansing), tongne. [d] Ears. 

3. Neck — ^Front, back (protection and cleanliness). 

4. Tbdkk — Chest, shoulders, abdomen, sides, back, hips. 
6. Arms — Compared with other animals, arm, fore-arm, 

wrist 

6. Hai9D— Back, palm, thumb, fingers, names of. Nails, 
use and care of, use of hand. 

7. Legs— Thigh, shin, ankle, foot. Standing and walking. 

8. Feet fiole, instep (arch), heel, ball (shoes), stockings, 
cleanliness. 

second grade. 

Teach pupils Nature's object in giving them the special 
senses. 

1. Byes — [a] Situation and importance ot [6] Natural 
protection for, as brow, lid, lash, tears, movements, [c] Pupil. 

[d] Care of eyes in regard to amount and direction of light 

[e] Foreign bodies. [/] Communication of diseases through 
use of towels, etc. [g] Close relation between the two eyes. 

2. Ears — [a] Situation and importance of. [6] Parts of — 
outer, middle, inner, [c] Use of outer ear. [d] Cleanliness, 
[e] Care of—- foreign bodies, draughts, pulling ears, shouting 
into ears. 

8. Smell, touch and taste; use of these senses; care of the 
corresponding sense organs. 

4. Emphasize cleanliness and moderation in use. Compare 
personal appearance and customs as brought out in such stories 
as ' 'Seven Little Sisters. ' ' 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Framework— [a] Bones— skull, spine, ribe,j shouldei^ 
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bladeBy ooUar-bone, eta, etc., (common names only). [6] 
Cartilages, nature and nse o£ [c] Ligaments, nature and use 
o£ 

2. How THB HousB Moves — [a] Joints. [6] Muscles — 
api)earance, exercise, rest [c] Tendons, sprain, what to do. 

3. The Outer Covering. Skin — elasticity; uses of; care 
of, clothing, kind and quality. 

4. The inner lining, mucous membrane, nature and use of. 
6. What the House Contains — [a] Brain and nerves; rest, 

sleep. [£] Heart and blood vessels; excessive exercise, jump- 
ing, etc. [c] Lungs and air passages; good breathing. [ef| 
Stomach and food passages; hygiene, [e] Kidneys and waste 
passages; hygiene. 

6. Teach very briefly the use aud care of each. 

fourth qrade. 
(Text'Book) 

fifth grade. 

1. Bones — Number, difference in form and size; adaptation 
to use. 

2. Structure of bones; periosteum, compact and spongy 
tissue; marrow; processes; blood supply. 

3. Animal and mineral matter of bones; uses of each; varia- 
tion in relative amount of each; effect of this. 

4. Growth and repair of bones; influence of food and air on 
this. 

6. Hygiene. 

6. The Skull and Face — [a] Of what composed. [6] 
Adaptation of structure and form to use. [c] Variation in dif- 
ferent animals and races of men. 

7. The Spine — [a] Composition. [6] General form — 
what; how caused; reasons for; compared with other animals. 
[e] Correct position; common cause of curvature; results of 
curvature (connect with gymnastics). Effect of manner of 
dress. 

8. Ribs — Part played by ribs in respiration. 
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9. Remaining portions of skeleton described briefly and 
their uses taught 

10. Jonns — [a] Bone-ends, cartilages, lubricating mem- 
brane ligaments, [fi] Injuries to; what to do first 

SIXTH GRADE. 

The Muscular System. 

1. Muscles — ^The chief oigans of motion. 

2. Vabibties — ^Voluntary and involuntary. 

8. Voluntary — [a] Naked eye, appearance— color, shape, 
size, structure, [fi] Clonnective tissue — enveloping muscle; 
separating bundles; forming tendon, [e] Blood supply, 
abundance of. [ef| Nerve supply, connection with brain. 

4. Tendon — Of what composed; strength of; attachment^ 
use; ''weeping sinews;" treatment 

6. How a muscle acts — [a] Excited through nerve; order 
originates in brain* [fi] Contraction of fibres, [e] Propagation 
of motion through tendon. \d\ Bone acts as lever. \e\ Antag- 
onistic action of muscles, [e. g\ Biceps and triceps. 

6. Exercise — Important, [a] Need ot [5] Amount and 
kind, [c] Benefits derived. \d\ Evils of over-exerdsa [e] 
Evils of insufficient exercise. 

7. Involuntary Muscles — [a] Appearance. [6] Arrange- 
ment, [c] Importance. [d\ Purpose, [e] Differ from 
voluntary (not attached to bones; enclose cavities). 

8. Action compared with that of voluntary muscles. 

9. Situation and use o£ [a] Heart [£] Alimentary canal, 
[c] Iris, [rfj Bloodvessels. 

10. Reflex Action. Voluntary actions may become reflex. 
Important 

11. Musculax habits, necessity of forming correct ones. 
Importance. 

12. Effect of alcohol on. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

(Text-Book.) 
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Outline of Work in Sewing and Cooking. 



Sewing. 

FOURTH GRADB. 

I. Stady of cloth, warp and woof in weaving, simple loom: 

(A) Hammock, darning stockinet; (B) Mat darning scrim 
mat 

II. Stady of stitches: (1) Large stitches, on Baffia work, 
on denim and linen; (A) Basket, dolls' mattress, needle-book, 
embroidered numbers; (B) Dolls' hat, picture frame; holder of 
denim. 

(2) Small stitches: On domestic and lawn, using back- 
stitch, hemming, overcasting; (A) Dolls; (B) Dolls' pillow 
case. Hemstitching, tucking, running stitch; (A) Dolls' apron; 

(B) Dolls' handkerchief and belt 

FIFTH GRADB. 

I. Study of baskets: Construction of sewing basket 

II. Study of stitches: (A) Furnishing sewing basket with 
button bag, emery, needle-book; (B) Domestic samples with 
all the different stitches. 

III. Finishing seams: (A) and (B) French fell, hemmed 
fell 

IV. Plackets: Hemmed, faced, bound. 

V. Patching: (A) Darning on woolens: (B) Inserted patch, 
hemmed patch. 

VI. Construction of dolls' shirt, applying different stitches; 
the finishing of seams and plackets. 

SIXTH GRADB. 

I. Study of form: Curves and measurements of the body; 
tight clothing; loose clothing; prevailing styles. 

II. Drafting and cutting of patterns: Underskirt, top skirt, 
plain waist, sleeve. 

III. Study of &brics, woolen and cotton; testing samples for 
color and durability; prices in local market; review processess 
of manufiEtcture. 
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IV. Catting and fitting: Using pattern made by pupiL 

V. Study of Machines: Care of; use of attachments; some- 
thing of the mechanism. 

VL Construction of full-size garments from drafted pat- 
terns. 



Cooking. 

SBVEIiTH GRADB AND FIRST GRADE HIGH SCHOOL. 

L Arrangement and care of untensils — Combustion: Study 
of gas, coal, wood; construction of bunsen burner. 

II. Carbohydrates — Giving heat and energy; experiments to 
test composition of starch, stuffed potato, rice, oatmeal and 
other cereals. 

III. Digestion of starchy food — Preparation for invalids and 
children. 

IV. Ways of making dish-washing interesting; effect of 
soap on fibre of cloth. 

V. Proteids; tissue builders — 1 Eggs, purest example of 
protied; testing for freshness; ways of keeping eggs, cooking 
out of ^ell and in the shell to get the effect of heat on proteid. 

2. Meats — Observation lesson in meat market to learn 
various cuts and prices; composition of; microscope work; 
nutrient value of different meats; beef tea for the sick; beef- 
steak, proper methods of cooking; soup making. 
8. Oysters and Fish — Gelatine, (proteid sparer. ) 
yi. Batters and Dough — Relative thickness of batters; 
Chemistry of leavens; balung powder mixtures; popovers; 
waffles, muffins, biscuit, cake; yeast bread, a good loaf rolL 

VII. Fats— Effect of heat on fat; effect of fat on starch 
grains; pastry; salads and dressings. 

VIII. Study of Milk — Composition, etc., care of ice cream 
making; study of ice and salt and other crystalline sub- 
stances. 

IX. Housekeeping Lessons — Care of dining room; serving; 
how to have a sweet, clean kitchen; plumbing — care of sinks, 
stoves; sweeping and dusting in the proper way; to ensure sani- 
tary conditions. 
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Allotment of Time for Elementary Schools. 



Baaed on the teaching done in the two divisions of each giade. Meas- 
ured in minnte per week. 
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^1 






^1 









Opening Exercises (8:50 to 9:05 A. M.) 

Monung Talks 

Readinff 

Story Telling. 

Wholesome Gorrent News 

Prayer and Song 

"R^q^^ing 



Langpage — 

GonstmctiYe Work: 

Written and Oral. 

Nature Study ...... 

Composition 



Grammar . 



Arithmetic- 
Written and Oral. 
Purely Oral 



Geography 

Spelling 

Writing 

Music 

Drawing 

Manual Training . 

History 

Physiology 

Play 
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HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 



FIRST YEAR. 

BBQuiBBD. Hours Week 

Arithmetic and Algebra 5 

English Grammar and Ck>mpo6ition 6 

Hifltory 4 

Latin 5 

Drawing 1 

MfifiTift I Tr aming 1 

SECOND YEAR. 

BEQUIBED. 

Rhetoric, Composition, Classics 5 

Algebra 6 

History, Ancient 3 

Pablic Speaking and Reading 2 

Elect TuH). 

Latin, Selections, Grammar, Composition 4 

French 4 

Greek' 4 

Spanish 4 

Physiology 3 

Botany 3 

THIRD YEAR. 

BEQUIBED. 

Rhetoric, Composition, Classics 5 

History, Western Europe 3 

Civics, and Civil History of Georgia 3 

Pablic Speaking and Reading 2 

Elect Three. 

Geometry, Plane and Solid 6 

Latin 4 

Fr en ch 4 

Greek 4 

Spanish 4 

Fnysics 4 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Elect Four. 

Exiglish literature. Composition 6 

Tri^nometry and Spherical Geometry 6 

Latm 5 

French 6 

Greek 5 

Chemistry 6 

Economics and Industrial History, Commercial Geography. 6 
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Requirements for Graduation. 



A unit of credit is one hour per week for a term. English 
five hours per week will give five credits for the term, or ten 
credits for the year. 

A minimum total of 176 credits on High School studies is 
required for graduation. Of this amount 30 credits will be 
required in English, 26 credits in history, 30 credits in mathe- 
matics, 14 credits in science, 18 credits in one language, 8 
credits in public speaking and reading, 2 in drawing and 2 in 
manual training. The remaining 46 credits may be made up 
at the option of the individual pupil. 

No credit will be allowed on less than the work of one term 
satisfactorily completed. An average of 76 per cent must be 
made on all studies pursued, in determing which the class work 
counts f , examinations ^. 

Unsatisfactory work in a class must be made up before 
advancement to a higher class may be had. Sequential studies 
must be pursued as directed. 

Every pupil above First grade must select his course and 
submit a statement thereof to the Principal ior approval 
When approved, it may not be changed during the year with- 
out special consent of the Superintendent and the Faculty of 
the High School. 



List of Text-Books Used in the Columbus 
High School. 



Buehler's Grammar, Newsom & Co. 

The Mother Tongue, III; Ginn & Co. 

Painter's Introduction to English Literature; Sibley & 
Ducker. 

James and Sanford's Government in State and Nation; Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

Selections from Irwin^s Sketch Book; Ginn & Co. 

Ivanhoe; Macmillan & Co. 
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The Ancient Mariner; Soott, Foresman & Co. 

Ciourtship of Miles Standish, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Silas Mamer, D. Appleton & Co. 

College Entrance Requirements in English; American Book 
Co. 

Julius Cffisar; Macmillan & Co. 

Vision of Sir Launfisil; Scott, Foresman & Co. 

The Princess; B. F. Johnson Pub. Co. 

Clark & Blanchard's Practical Public Speaking; Chas. Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Myers* Ancient History; Ginn & Co. 

Robinson's Western Europe; Oinn & Co. 

Cooper's Our Country; Ginn & Co. 

Thurston's Economics and Industrial History; Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. 

Adam's Commercial Geography; D. Appelton & Co. 

Collar & Daniel's First Latin; Ginn & Co. 

Harkness' Latin Grammar; American Book Co. 

Brittain's Introduction to Csesar. 

Greenough, D' Ooge & Daniel's Second Year Latin; Ginn & 
Co. 

Greenough & Kittredge's Virgil; Ginn & Co. 

Allen & Greenough^s Cicero; Ginn & Co. 

Chase & Stuart's Horace; Eldredge & Brother. 

White's First Greek Book; Ginn & Co. 

Hadley & Allen's Greek Grammar; American Book Co. 

Godwin's Xenophon; Ginn & Co. 

Perrin & Seymour's Odyssey; Ginn & Co. 

Milne's Standard Arithmetic; American Book Co. 

Wentworth's New School Algebra; Ginn & Co. 

Wentworth's Plane & Solid Geometry; Ginn & Co. 

Phillips & Strong's Elements of Trigonometry; American 
Book Co. 

Hewes' High School Physiology; American Book Co. 

Coulter's Plant Studies; D. Appleton & Co. 

Gage's Introduction to Physical Science; Ginn & Co. 

William's Elements of Chemistry; Ginn & Co. 
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William's Labratory Manual of Inoiganic Chemistry; Oinn 
A Co. 

Bdgren's French Grammar; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Comeille's Le Cid; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Racine's Athalie; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Moliere's Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Labiche & Martin's La Poudreauz Yeuz; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Merimee's Colomba; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Bouvestre's Le Mari de Mme. de Solonge; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Daudet's La Belle Nivemaise; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Tolon's Spanish Reader and Translator; D. Appleton & Co. 

Miller's Reading & Dictation Book; Chas. M. Miller, Pub. 

Chardenal's Complete French Course; AUyn & Bacon. 

Super's French Reader; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Malot's Sans Famille, D. C. Heath & Co. 

French Fairy Tales; D. C. Heath & Co. 

De Tomos' Combined Spanish Methods; D. Appleton & Co. 

Matzke's First Spanish Readings; D. C. Heath & Co. 



List of Text-Books Used in the Elementary 
Schools. 

Abithmetic — Robinson's Progessive Intellectual, American 
Book Co., Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, Ginn & Co., 
Bacon^s Primary and Intermediate, Ginn & Co., Smith's 
Primary Arithmetic, Ginn &Co. 

Drawing — Prang's Elementary Course, Prang Educational 
Company. 

Ethics — Gow^s Morals and Manners, American Book Co. 

Geography — Frye's Elementary and Higher, Ginn & Co. 

Grammar — Buehler's Modem English Grammar, Newsom 
&Co. 

History — Cooper's History of our Country, Ginn & Co. 

Language Lessons — Hyde's New Two-Book Course, D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

MuBio — Modem Series, Silver, Burdette & Co. 

SppLEBfENTARY READING — Reviscd Scrics, 47 to 48, 
Houghton, MiflBin & Co. ; Burt's Little Nature Studies, Hans 
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Andersen's Fairy Tales, Jane Andrews' Seven Little Sisters, ' 
Jane Andrews' Ten Boys' on the Road, Jane Andrews' Each 
and All, Kingsley's Greek Heroes, Lamb's Tales from Shake- 
speare, Blaisdell's English History Stories, 6inn & Co. ; Ballads 
and Tales, University Publishing Co.; Eggleston's Primary 
History; The Story of the Romans; Chappell's Stories of Geor- 
gia, Silver, Burdette & Co. 

Spelling— Blaisdell's Books, I. and U., Macmillan Co.; 
Branson's Common School Speller, B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co. 

Writing Book — Barnes' Natural Slant Penmanship. 
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GRADUATES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 



1892 



Sanh Irene Avereii/ 

Nellie Brown, 

Emma Fannie Oameron, 

Hattie Florence Oantrell, 

Katie Crane, 

Willie Idelle Dent,* 

Bowena Gunby,* 

SnaieHall, 

Sallie Marinda Hoyle, 

Mary Letitia Martin, 

Susie Lena Martin, 



Martha Helen Bennett, 
Emily Walter Charlton, 
Sallie Fannie Evans, 
Madeline Kaufman, 
Freda Simons, 
Josephine Snider, 
Delia Strans, 
Helen Martha Thomas.* 

Emile Glines Abbott, 



Lily Belle Aveiett, 
Grace Elinor Boland, 
Georgia Anderson Charlton, 
Loretta Craig, 
Charlotte £. Dillingham, 
Lillian Hirsch, 
Florence W. Kiryin, 
Annie B. Miles, 
Lizzie Darden Patterson, 
Mattie Rogers Bobinson, 
Ella Augnsta Rudin, 
Mary Alice Sampey, 
Louise Oliva Seals, 



Addie Louise Pfohl, 

Grace Carrington Shepperson, 

Nellie Sheram, 

Bosa Belle Snider, 

Inez Taylor, 

Edwena Wood. 



Frank Hawkins Abbott, 
Albert Henry Allen, 
Jefferson Dozier Willis.* 

1893 

Turner Edmunds Berry, 
Leroy Holt Coart, 
Thomas Golding Coleman, Jr. 
Charles Amory Dexter, 
Perry Newton Hill, 
David EUrsch, 
Benjamin Margolius, 
David Margolin^, 
— William Harbert Martin, Jr., 
Lionel Bell Moses. 

1894 

Maggie W. Smith, 

Francis Mildred Shepperson, 

Amarillis Pearl Smith. 

Floyd D. Bullock, 
Ed^ Britt, 
Robert J. Crane, 
Walter Devere Dent, 
Rockwell W. Johnson, 
John Peabody Moore, 
Thomas BatUe McLester, 
James Royden Peabody, 
William Clyde Woodall. 



no 
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Jennie Beatrice Bennett, 
Game Beokh Frazer/ 
Addie Looua Gilbert, 
Annie Kate Griggs, 
Katie Hook, 

Katie Johnston Markham, 
Rosa Evelyn Martin, 
Amalia Rosenbarg Meyer, 
Lacy TJrqahart Mitchell, 
Addie Will Shepperson, 
Berta Anna Taylor, 
Ethel Snow Thomason,* 



Ella White, 

Mary Effie Williams, 

Laura Wood. 



John Myrick Beasley, 
Walter Hurt OaiRUl, 
Newsome Cooper, 
McDongald Dexter, 
Beverly Marwhal Henry, 
Thomas Charlton Hudson, 
William Blakely Lovett 



Marie Theresa Conti,* 
Catherine Mathilde Howard, 
Annie Kumiker, 
Nellie Cornelia Loeb, 
Marie Markham, 
Biinnie Love Monk, 
Sarah C. Nisbet, 
Annie Fogle Pfohl, 
Mittie Love Porter, 
Minnie May Scott, 



1896 



Carrie Brooks Shackelford, 
Susie Frankie Shipp. 



Stephen Shepherd Brinaon, 
Joseph Stettenheim Buhler, 
Julian A. Lehman, 
Joseph Loeb, 
Max Leopold Lowenthal, 
Lemuel T. Downing Mitchell, 
Charles Clifton Moses. 



1897 



Martha Berry Baldwin, 
Lucy Catherine Barfield, 
Mabel Pearl Cantrell, 
Bertha Louise Claiborne, 
Roberta Rebecca Emrich, 
Lottie Hirsch, 
Florence Hofflin, 
Helen Kaufman, 
Nellie Annie Ketchum, 
Viola Kumiker, 
Laura Isabelle Lindsey, 
Ida Margolius, 

" •DeccMad.' 



Ethel Tarver Moore, 
Mattie Douglas Pfohl, 
Annie May Renf roe, 
Mamie Schnell, 
Mary Eugenia Thomas, 
Georgia Ingraham Thornton. 
Sallie Belle Williams. 



Arthur Brannon Edge, 
William Henry Howard, 
Simon Mony Kaufman. 
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Ill 



Soflie Bird Barfleld, 
Ada Moore Bennett, 
Barie Marie Boland, 
Mamie Amotet Coart, 
Emma Ethel Clayton, 
Mary Joeephine Hardin, 
Stella HiiBch, 
Hilda Hofflin, 
Azmie Laura Jefferson, 
Fannie May Johnson, 
May Richie Kiseick, 
Lnla Frauds Lokey, 
Mary Lois Mahone, 
lilyan Martin, 



Minnie Lee Bartlett, 
Daisy Bajrard, 
Myra Park Birdsong, 
Alberta Britt, 
Lily Mae Duncan, 
Maggie Martin Harrison, 
Sarah Gertrude Howard, 
Edna JesBop, 
Florence Eaul, 
Annie Louise Kirven, 
Daisy Kumiker, 
Boealie Eurniker, 
Etta Eura Layfield, 
Annie E. Lindsey, 
Sadie Loeb, 



Emma Bates Allen,* 
Katherine Wilcox Mitchell, 
Kitde Louise Birdsong, 
Alma Hettie Cooper, 
Martha Hallie Fulf ord, 
Julia Dowdell Gautier, 
Mary Leila Gordy, 
Sadie Hogan Hunt, 
Lillie Kaufman, 
Ina Williams, 
Susie Mitchell Williams. 



1898 

Mamie Matthews, 
Effie May Pieroe, 
Francis Elisabeth Pierce, 
Mary Clement Shepperson, 
Bessie Florence Straus, 
Florence Straus, 
Charlotte Jessie Swope. 



Walter Hicks Berry, 
Biainard Kivlin Clapp, 
Richard Clark Deignan, 
Ralph Curtis Jordan, 
Dan Rayford Wolfson. 

1899 

Florence Magruder, 

Alice Roberta Martin, 

Ella Brown Martin, 

Minnie Pool, 

Bessie Smith, 

Nellie Harris Thomason,* 

Emma Emile Wolfson. 

Max Drey spool, 
Robert Eugene Parish, 
Hermon Milton Hicks, 
Clifton Charles Johnson, 
Frederick Schomburg, 
Thomas Elam Waters, 
Frederick Louis Wickham. 

1900 

Brantly Owen Brinson, 
Parkman Blake Dexter, 
Guy Castleman Garrard, 
William Baker Langdon, 
Ernest Linwcod Layfield, 
Ralph Matthews, 
Edward McEachem, 
Joe Lyman Heese, 
James Shepherd Thweatt, 
Alonzo Wickham, Jr. 



IM 
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1901 



Alpbarette Bowe, 
dan (hmbjf 
Kate Boykin Holsteid, 
Laorle ElU Knowlee, 
M«iba Carter Martin^ 
Annie May Benfroe, 
BMsle Loa Benfroe, 
Anna Vivian Schley, 
Tooooa Locile Smith, 



Ethel Beulah Brinson, 
Mary Eetelle Dozier, 
Alice Eugenia Fuller, 
Nernie Gordy, 
Blanche Kaufman, 
Love Alexander McDaffie, 
Johnnie Schley, 



Alice Johnson, 
Florence Julius, 
Buth Toole Martin, 
Jeanette Stephen Martin, 
Woodie Schley, 
Martha Elisabeth Schley, 
Lottie Louise Barnes, 
Henry Etter Wilt, 
Emmie Keene, 
Gertrude B<>lle Chase, 
Augusta Wilhelmina Seals, 



Mary Gaither Beall, 
Mary Hagins, 
Ethel Neborne Bowe, 
Bessie Bell Allen, 
Leila May Schley, 
Efie Lee Taliaferro, 
Elisabeth Turner, 
Annie Laurie Sparks, 
Harriet Ida Webster, 



Mattie Elba Waters, 
Ina Josephine Williams. 



Balph Dudley, 
ICaxFnllmore Goldstdn, 
Joseph Marshall Harrison, 
Morris Loeb, 
William Preston McCrory. 

1902 

Geraldine Thompson. 



Benjamin Burke Kendrick, 
James Dupont Kirven, 
Walter Watts Patterson, 
George Thomas Tftte. 



190? 



Sarah Ruth Bartlett, 
Bessie May Loeb, 
Mabel Hofflin, 
Eula May Kirven, 
Lucy Daisy Eason. 

Clifford Johnson, 
Robert Huff, 
Josiah Floumoy, 
Henry Branch Whitaker, 
Wiley Perry Whittlesey. 



1904 



Ethel Ashford Pierce, 
Minnie Merle David. 

Martin A. Pool, 
George Pomeroy Golden, 
Mark H. Blandford, 
Samuel Heilbome Kaufman, 
Chilton W. Coleman, 
Felix Glynn PhiUips. 
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1905 



Leila Bell BriiiBon, 
Lillian OftiBOiiy 
Lillian Eaaon, 
LolaFoller, 
Hazel Howard, 
Roechelle Eanl/ 
Hattie Lou Miller, 
Annie Mann, 
Vema Elizabeth Mann, 
Alice Elizabeth Fahner, 
Erin Schley, 



Jolia Callen Barnes, 
Willie Barr, 
Panline Goart, 
Mabel Goleman, 
Laora Findlater, 
Rhoda Kanfman, 
Mary McLeod, 
Mary Joe Pierce, 
Doide Smith, 

«D«OMMd. ~ 



Annie Livingston Singleton, 
Alice Wiokham. 



Mercer Blanchard, 
Frederick Roy. Duncan, 
Geoige Jasper €k)lden, 
Robert Conrad Jeorg, 
Eugene Mason Ransom, 
William Stuart Ticknor, 
Edmund Harper Worrill. 

1906 

Sarah Geoige Taliaferro, 
Hazel Young. 



Joseph P. Deignan, 
Owen Daloney Edge, 
Oarleton B. Gibson, Jr., 
Albert Loewenherz, 
Robert Lee Magruder, Jr. 
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Requirements for Graduation. 



A unit of credit is one hour per week for a term. English 
five hours per week will give five credits for the term, or ten 
credits for the year. 

A minimam total of 176 credits on High School studies is 
required for graduation. Of this amount 30 credits will be 
required in English, 26 credits in history, 30 credits in mathe- 
matics, 14 credits in science, 18 credits in one language, 8 
credits in public speaking and reading, 2 in drawing and 2 in 
manual training. The remaining 46 credits may be made up 
at the option of the individual pupil. 

No credit will be allowed on less than the work of one term 
satisfactorily completed. An average of 76 per cent must be 
made on all studies pursued, in determing which the class work 
counts f , examinations ^. 

Unsatisfactory work in a class must be made up before 
advancement to a higher class may be had. Sequential studies 
must be pursued as directed. 

Every pupil above First grade must select his course and 
submit a statement thereof to the Principal ior approval. 
When approved, it may not be changed during the year with- 
out special consent of the Superintendent and the Faculty of 
the High School. 



List of Text-Books Used in the Columbus 
High School. 



Buehler^s Grammar, Newsom & Co. 

The Mother Tongue, III; Ginn & Co. 

Painter's Introduction to English Literature; Sibley & 
Ducker. 

James and Sanford's Government in State and Nation; Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

Selections from Irwin's Sketch Book; Ginn & Co. 

Ivanhoe; Macmillan k Co. 



ANNUAL REPORT 



-OF THE- 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

COLUMBUS. GA. 



1907. 



THE NEW YORK \ 

PUi3LIC LIBRARY 
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Fortieth Annual Report 



OFTHB 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 



COLUMBUS, GA. 



FOR THE 



Year Ending June 7th, J907. 



WALTON PfUNTINO OOMFANV, 



OrriCERS AND MEMBERS OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 



orriccBS. 

Tbrm Expires. 

Hon. L. H. CHAPPELL, Mayor 1907 

M. M. MOORE» Clkrk 1908 

J. S. MATTHEWS, Treasurer 1908 



First Ward . 



Second Ward. 



Third Ward- 



Fourth Ward- 



Fifth Ward- 



Sixth Ward- 



Seventh Ward 



{I 
{J. 

1 W 



NEN5CBS. 

A. Camp 1907 

P. DiSMUKES 1908 

L. Newman 1 907 

[NO. S. Jenkins 1908 

W. TuMUN 1907 

W. A. KuNE 1908 

(J. E. Smennbr 1907 

( W. J. Love 1908 

f E. M. Seabrook 1907 

(T. L. BowDEN 1908 

f F. M. Sommerkamp 1907 

I ROBT. Reid J908 

C. COART 1907 

W. C. Lawrence. 1908 



(U 



Eighth Ward {g.W.^''''^' '^""^ 



Sheridan 1908 



THE committee ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

Messrs. Coart, Newman, Jenkins. 



OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

J?07-J908. 



PBBSIDBNT, 

G. GUNBY JORDAN. 

VICB-PRBSIDBNT , 

JAMES SMITH. 

SBCRRTAST, 

CARLETON B. GIBSON. 

TRBASURBS, 

J. S. MATTHEWS. 
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STANDIN6 COMMITTEES. 



J. D. Ma8SEY« 



R. A. Ryder, 



James Smith, 



Geo. C. PAI.MBE, 



J. B. Tarvkk, 



L. A. SCAEBEOUGH, 



Uwn€ •! SMy od Text 

H. R. GOETCHIUS, 



ScfeMlIt 

J. A. Walton, 



ExiBlHitoi •! TtKhcrs. 

Sox, Lose, 



Biles ud BctElalltss. 

H. R. GOETCHXUS, 



VISITIN6. 



Geo. C. Palmee. 



J. D. Massby. 



P. J. MCSOELSY. 



J. B. Taevbe. 



R. A. Rydee. 



Teoth Street* Sixth AveoM ni Cast 

L. A. Scaebeoogh, }. B. Taevbe, 



Schseis. 

Geo. C. Paj^mee. 



Statceath Street aad Claltta Scheeis. 

J. A. Walton, Soi. Loeb. J, D. Massby. 



Bifh Schssl, Base Bill aad Twealy-Elfhth Street Schaab. 

H. R. Gobtchius, p. J. McSoELEY, Jambs Smith. 

R. a. Rydbe. 



Seveath Street aad Faarth Street Scheab. 
i'. J. McSoELBY, g. C. Palmbe, H. r. Gobtchius. 



Beard at Cxaidaers. 

SuFT. C. B. Gibson. 

Pexncipals, Pullbe Mynatt, T. C. Kbndeick, 

Ki,i*A Capees Jonbs, Anna Cathbeinb Jones, 

W. B. Johnson. 



SCHOOL CALCNOAtt. 



Assembly Room op the Board op Trustees and Oppice 
OP THE Superintendent op Schools: 318 Eleventh Street, 
High School Building. 

Regular Meeting op the Board: The Second Tuesday 
of each month. 

Oppice Hours op the Superintendent: 9:00 to 9:30 a. 
m.; 2:00 to 3:30 p. m., on Saturdays 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 m. 

The Session Begins: The Monday following the 20th day 
of September. 

Second Term Begins: The 4th day of February. 

The Session Ends: The 5th day of June. 

Annual Session: Thirty-six weeks, exclusive of Christ- 
mas week. 

Vacation and Holidays: Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
and New Year Day, and the time intervening, January 19th 
and the 26th day of April. 

Daily Sessions: From 9:00 a. m. to 2:30 p. m. In First 
and Second Grades of Elementary Schools the session ends 
thirty minutes earlier; in the High School thirty minutes later. 
Kindergartens begin at 9:00 a. m. and close at noon. The 
Primary Industrial School begins at 8:00 a. m., and suspends 
at 10:30 a. m.; begins at 1:30 p. m., closes at 3:30 p. m. The 
Secondary Industrial School begins at 8:00 a. m. and closes at 
4:00 p. m. with 30 minutes recess. 

Pay Day: The Saturday succeeding the last Friday of each 
School month. 

Arbor Day: The Graduating Class will plant its class- 
tree on the first Friday in March. 

Entrance Examinations and the Issuance op Tickets 
Begin: The first Monday before the opening of the Schools. 

Applicants' Examinations for Teachers' Pi^aces: The 
second Saturday in May. 



ftilMli AnMl BcpMl •! iks 



LOCATIONS or SCIOOLS AND MNINDARIES OF 
SCIOOL DISTRICTS. 



(Bonndarics are tnbject to climng« for individual grades overcrowded. ) 
TktlifkSehMl. 

Location — Southwest corner of Eleventh Street and Fourth 

Avenue. 
BouNDARiBS — ^The limits of the city. 



iM sovmi 9inn 9imm« 

Location — On west side of Second Avenue between Sixtli and 

Seventh Streets. 
BouNDAKiBS— Southern limits, Eighth Street. 



The Tcstt SIrwt SehMl. 

Location — Northeast comer of Tenth Street and Second 

Avenue. 
BouNDAKiBS— Eighth Street, Thirteenth Street. 



The SlUenth SInd Scheel. 

Location — Southeast comer of Sixteenth Street and Third 

Avenue. 
BouNDAKiBS— Thirteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, Hamilton 

Avenue, Seventeenth Street. Tenth Avenue. 

Tkt BsM lUI SdMel. 

Location — Northwest comer of Twenty-first Street and Rob- 
inson Street. 

BouNDAXiBS— Nineteenth Street, Hamilton Avenue, Eigh- 
teenth Street, Eighth Avenue, and Talbot Avenue, North- 
em limits. 



The East IMIndi Seteel. 



Location — 1018 Eighteenth Street. 

Limits — Talbot Avenue, Eighth Avenue, Eighteenth 
Street, Tenth Avenue, Sixteenth Street, Twelfth Avenue. 



PiMc SdMb tl CthiMNt. ••. 

Tht NuMi Traiilaf SehMl. 
Location — Sixteenth Street and Fourth Avenue. 
BouNDARiBS— The limits of the City. 

The Primry ta^ntrlal SckMl. 
Location — 2400 Second Avenue. 
BouNDARiBS — The limits of the City. 



Tht Sacsidary INntrlal SchMl. 

Location — Twenty-ninth Street, Eleventh Avenue, Peabody 

Avenue and Curtis Place. 
Boundaries — ^The limits of the City. 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 



As the grades of these schools are not of the same numeri- 
cal rank, the limits are necessarily variable. As far as possi- 
ble limits will be fixed for grades of the same rank. 

The Manual Training School is located at the Sixth Avenue 
School. 



Tht SlUh AvMM SchstK 

Location -Southeast corner of Eleventh Street and Sixth 
Avenue. 



Tht ClaObi Schttl. 

Location — Sixteenth Street between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues. 



Tht TmrtyClfMh Stratt Schttl. 

Location — ^Twenty-eighth Street, between Third and Fourth 
Avenues. 



lo rwtktk AbbhI IcpOTt •! Ike 



TEACBERS' DIRECTORY OF TRE COLUMBUS PUBLIC 
SCROOLS-1907-1908. 



CARLETON B. GIBSON, Superintbndbnt. Office. The 
High School Bailding, comer Eleventh Street and Fourth 
Avenue. Telephones No. 524 Bell and 1524 Automatic. 



Tht Bflli SckMl. 

Principal. 

Mathematics 

Robert J. Smith English and Economics 

J, L. McGhee.* Science 

Miss Kathleen Baker ..History 

Rudolph Guder _ . French and Spanish 

Miss S. L. Magone Latin, Greek, German 



Tht Tcalh Strad SehMl. 

T. C. Kendrick, Principal. 

T. C. Kendrick — — Seventh Grade 

Miss Mary Deignan Sixth Grade 

Miss Jennie Morrill .-Fifth Grade 

MissSallie Fannie Evans Fourth Grade 

Miss Mary Bums Third Grade 

Miss Lottie Bames ..Second Grade 

Miss Lee Dunklin First Grade 

Miss Lillie Cone... _ First Grade 

MissMattie Palmer Kindergarten 

Miss Mary Duskin ..Assistant Kindergarten 



The Sbcteealh Street Scbeel. 

W. P. Johnson, Principal. 

W. P. Johnson Seventh Grade 

Miss Lillian Finnell Sixth Grade 

Miss ...Fifth Grade 

Miss Jodie Johnson Fourth Grade 

Miss Ethel Brinson Third Grade 

Miss Mary Gordy __ _ Second Grade 

Miss Mary Tigner First Grade 

Miss Rochelle Martiniere ...Kindergarten 



PakHc Schtob •! Mamkos. 6i. 



The B^ie Bin Sdi««l. 

FUI.I.KR Mynatt, Principai.. 

Fuller Mynatt Seventh Grade 

Miss A. B. Redd Sixth Grade 

Miss Annie Bennett Fifth Grade 

Miss Jessie Swope —Fourth Grade 

Miss Clara Gunby Third Grade 

Miss Kate Stewart _ Third Grade 

Miss Johanna Lange ...Second Grade 

Miss Martha Pfohl Second Grade 

Miss Sallie Thomason First Grade 

Miss Ruth Bartlett First Grade 

Miss Elise Hanserd Kindergarten 



The Seventh Street Scheel. 

Miss Ei*i.a Capkrs Jowbs, Principai,. 

Miss Ella C. Jones Seventh Grade 

Miss Amoret Williford Sixth Grade 

Miss Lizzie Patterson Fifth Grade 

Miss Mattie Bates Fourth Grade 

Miss Mabry Harper Third Grade 

Miss Lillian Griffith Second Grade 

Miss Nellie Getzen First Grade 

Miss Ida Alexander ..Kindergarten 



Eist fllghluds Scheel. 

Miss Anna Catherine Jones, Principai.. 

Miss Anna Catherine Jones Sixth Grade 

Miss Lillie Whatley _ Fifth Grade 

Miss Annie Harper Fourth Grade 

Miss Lucy Stewart Third Grade 

Miss Kate Holstead .Second Grade 

Miss Jennie Lott First Grade 

Miss Helen Coleman Kindergarten 

The Priaary ladoitrial Scheel. 

J. H. Morse Head Teacher 

Miss Rose Sapp Assistant 

Miss Mattie Waters Assistant 

Mrs. J. H. Morse Assistant 

Miss Mary Beall _ Kindergarten 



rtrtleth JUbmI BchH •! the 



The Seceiiary lB*Mtrtal SdMl. 

Leigh J. Rodgers Mechanic Arts 

T. E. Raht Textile Arts 

Domestic Science and Arts 

C. A. Maupin... Commercial Department 

Herman W. Haynes Science and Mathematics 

B. B. Kendrick English and History 

Spbciai« Tbachbrs. 

Supervisor Manual Arts 

Miss Elizabeth Deignan Supervisor of Music 

Miss Lillie M. Ash Supervisor of Domestic Science 

Miss Edwina Wood Supervisor of Kindergartens 

C. L. Thomas General Repairer 

B. P. Johnson Janitor, Seconday Industrial School 



COLORED SCHOOLS. 

W. H. Spbncbr, Supbrvisor. 



The SiHh Aveue Schetl. 

W. H. Spencer, Principal Ninth Grade 

Miss Salina Kendrick Senior Assistant 

Miss Lizzie P. Canty Eighth Grade 

Miss Rhelia Davis Seventh Grade 

Miss Boudie Davis Sixth Grade 

Miss Nellie Nelson Pif th Grade 

Miss Ethel T. Spencer Pifth Grade 

Miss Salena King Pourth Grade 

Miss Tommie Lee Williams Third Grade 

Miss Hennie Williams Second Grade 

Miss Callie McRae Second Grade 

Miss Nora McGough Pirst Grade 

Miss Milbry E. Austin Pirst Grade 

Miss I^ura Bell Andrews Kindergarten 

G. P. Rivers Industrial Training 

Thomas W. Washington Industrial Training 

Mrs. Ella McNeal Industrial Training 
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The CtafHi SdMl. 

Miss Julia Thomas, Principal Fourth Grade 

Miss M. A. Walker Third Grade 

Miss Mabel Kimbrough Third Grade 

Miss Rubie Glenn Second Grade 

Miss Katie Jones Second Grade 

Miss Leila M. Davis First Grade 

Miss Elizabeth Thornton First Grade 

The Twenty-elf Mh Streel Scheel. 

8. R. Marshal, Principal Third Grade 

Miss Rosa Dennis Second Grade 

Miss Alma Frye First Grade 

Miss Hattie Wallace Apprentice Teacher. 



The High School Marion Askew 

The Tenth Street School Charles Dennis 

The Sixteenth Street School Dan Mobley 

The Rose Hill School John Jackson 

The Seventh Street School Henry Johnson 

East Highlands School Ben Hill 

The Sixth Avenue School Henry Turner 

TheClaflin School John Ellison 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES TO THE 
OTY COUNQL. 



Columbus, Ga., July 18, 1907. 
To the Honorable Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Co- 
lumbus: 

Gentlsmkn— The Board of Trustees of the Public Schools 
of Columbus desires in conformity with Section 26 of the City 
Charter to herewith submit its annual report. 

It is gratifying to report that the permanent salary schedule, 
alluded to in the last annual report, giving steady promotion 
to teachers, has proven not only an incentive to them, but 
much more satisfactory to the Board. 

It is especially gratifying to be able to report to you that, 
having selected a faculty for the High School devoted to its 
work, intelligent and capable, the work done in this School 
has been remarkably successful, and satisfactory alike to the 
Board and to the patrons of the School. 

The steady and full attendance upon the kindergartens has 
shown the wisdom of introducing' these as a part of the Public 
School System, and the general approval upon the part of the 
public is the best evidence of the efiSciency of the work. 

We are pleased to state that the Public Library contract has 
been let and the building nearly completed, and that it is ex- 
pected to be occupied by September 15th, when the books, 
furniture and supplies will be ready. A librarian and assistant 
librarian having been elected, the building will be ready for 
the use of the public. It is intended to popularize this insti- 
tution so that it will reach every class of society in the city 
and become an efficient and constantly growing branch of pub- 
lic education in this city. 

Owing to the delay upon the part of the contractor, who 
finally failed, it was necessary for the Board to take charge of 
and complete the construction of the Secondary Industrial 
School. This building, however, has been completed and 
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occupied since the January sales and we have had a very suc- 
cessful fraction of a year's work in this school. Very many of the 
important donations, in the way of material and supplies, were 
naturally delayed on account of the great prosperity of the in- 
stitutions producing these articles, and we have only recently 
received some of the more important machines and supplies 
necessary for the final equipment of the school. It is, how- 
ever, pleasant to say that the beginning of the next term will 
find the school practically complete, except for such articles 
as we would feel a delicacy in calling upon the public for do- 
nations. It is expected, however, that with no more tax upon 
the public than has occurred during the past year, we will be 
enabled to fully complete all of the details of this building 
during the year 1908 and have it a thorough and complete 
institution in all respects. 

In this connection we would suggest to your honorable 
body that this valuable piece of property, which together with 
the lands donated for the same makes an investment of easily 
$f 00,000, is entitled to some consideration upon the part of 
the city, and that improvements in the streets, water-mains 
and property surrounding the school should have as early 
attention as consistent with the public interest. 

The steady growth of all the schools in the city, the in- 
crease in population and the earnest effort upon the part of the 
Board to better the quality of the work in these schools, nat- 
urally makes a steady growth in the expenditure. We allude 
to this because these expenditures are not only necessary, but 
we believe entirely approved by every intelligent citizen of 
Columbus ; and as the Board has made earnest endeavor at all 
times to economize, it wishes, in this connection, to state that 
such growth of expenditures is required by the exigencies of 
the case and cannot be avoided. 

It is no less gratifying to the Board, as it doubtless will be 
to you, to refer to the fact that this city has, through its edu- 
cational endeavors, received during the past year more notice 
from the periodicals and leading daily papers throughout the 
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Union than ever before, notabl}^, in *'The World's Work" in 
two numbers, ** The New York School Journal' * and very 
many of the leading daily papers in New York, besides the 
numerous educational journals published throughout the 
United States. In these publications words of commendation 
have been frequently spoken of the enterprise of Columbus in 
its educational and industrial department. We have had the 
honor of being visited by numerous correspondents of such 
journals, as well as delegations from the schools of many other 
cities, and in every instance words gratifying and commenda- 
tory have been spoken of the educational development here. 

It is the purpose of the Board not to be content with what 
we have already attained in this line, but to further improve 
the system and perfect it if possible. To that end we earn- 
estly ask your continued and hearty co-operation. 

Believing that the numerous prizes, medals and honors of 
the Public Schools, which by additions from year to year had 
increased in number to a very great extent, were the cause of 
much bitterness among the pupils of the several classes, where 
the most harmonious and pleasant relations should have ex- 
isted, and believing that they were not the highest incentive 
to right conduct and studious habits, the Board, after carefully 
considering the matter, unanimously voted to dispense with 
all prizes, medals and honors in the schools, and directed the 
Secretary to send a letter thanking each generous donor of 
such medal or prize. It gives me pleasure to say, in this con- 
nection, that the largest donor, Mr. John Mcllhenny, who had 
placed at the disposal of the Board $2,000 of Muscogee Manu- 
facturing Company's bonds, the income of which was to be 
used in prizes, directed that these bonds be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used in the equipment of the Secondary Industrial 
School. The bonds were sold at par and the proceeds used as 
directed. 

In the last Annual Report mention was made of the aid of 
the Slater Fund toward adding blacksmithing to the indus- 
trial training in the Public Schools. This department was put 
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into commission at the beginning of the last term and has been 
of marked and satisfactory benefit. 

We desire to report progress in the recommendation made 
in the last Annual Report, providing better and more satisfac- 
tory schools for the negroes in the down- town district. Your 
honorable body has met the Board in its recommendations con- 
cerning this, and it is confidently expected that we will soon 
secure a satisfactory lot and erect new buildings thereon. 
The present building and lot, if sold, will partially off-set this 
expense. 

For this and similar purposes we again suggest that the 5 
mills for construction purposes be continued for some yea^ in 
the future. 

In the interest of the property itself, considerable repairs 
should be made upon some of the school buildings. As a 
whole, however, the buildings are in a better condition than 
they have been for some time in the past. 

The following officers and corps of teachers were elected for 
the ensuing year : 

Carleton B. Gibson, Superintendent; Messrs. W. T. Gar- 
rett, J. L. McGhee, Robert J. Smith, Rudolph Gudcr, T. C. 
Kendrick, W. P. Johnson, Fuller Mynatt, J. H. Morse, Leigh 
J. Rodgers, T. E. Raht, C. A. Maupin, H. W. Haynes, B. B. 
Kendrick, A. C. Duncan; Misses Kathleen Baker, Sarah L. 
Magone, Mary Deignan, Jenny Morrill, Sallie Fannie Evans, 
Mary Burns, Lottie Barnes, Lee Dunklin, Lillie Cone, Mattie 
Palmer, Mary Duskin, Lillian Finnell, Lola Lou Smith, Jodie 
Johnson, Ethel Brinson, Mary Gordy, Mary Tigner, Rochelle 
Martiniere, Annie Belle Redd, Annie Bennett, Jessie Swopc, 
Clara Gunby, Kate Stewart, Johanna Lange, Martha Pfohl, 
Sallie Thomason, Ruth Bartlett, Elise Hanserd, Ella Capers 
Jones, Amoret Williford, Lizzie Patterson, Mattie Bates, 
Mabry Harper, Lillian Griffith, Nellie Getzen. Ida Alexander, 
A. C. Jones, Annie Harper, Lucy Stevvart, Kate Holstead, 
Jennie Lott, Helen Coleman, Lillie Whatley, Rose Sapp, Mat- 
tie Waters, Mary Beall, Mary Moore, Mrs. J. H. Morse, 
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Misses Liidle Stephens, Elizabeth Deignan, Lillie Ash, Ed- 
wina Wood. 

W. H. Spencer, Salina Kendrick, Lizzie F. Cantey, Rhelia 
Davis, Boudie Davis, Nellie Nelson, Ethel Spencer, Salena 
King, Tommie Lee Williams, Hennie Williams, Callie McRea, 
Nora McGough, Milbry E. Austin, Laura Belle Andrews, 
Ella McNeal, Julia Thomas, M. A. Walker, Mabel Kim- 
brough, Rubie Glenn, Katie Jones, Leila Davis, Elizabeth 
Thornton, S. R. Marshall, Rosa Dennis, Alma Frye, G F. 
Rivers, Thos. W. Washington. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. GuxBY Jordan, 
President Board of Trustees. 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



Population of city, Federal Census 1900 17,603 

Population of city, 1907 estimate 25,000 

School population 1903, 6 to 18 years 5,325 

Total en roUment in public schools 3, 800 

Total enrollment in other schools, estimated 400 

Per cent, of school population in public schools.. 71.36 
Per cent, of school population in all other schools. 7.51 
Percent, of school population in no schools, 1906-7 2 1 .23 

ENROLI.MKNT. 

Number enrolled in white graded schools, male 1065 

Number enrolled in white graded schools, female.. 11 89 — 2254 
Number enrolled in colored graded schools, male.. 526 
Number enrolled in colored graded schools, female. 651 — 11 77 

Number enrolled in night schools , male 61 

Number enrolled in night schools, female 32 — 93 

Number enrolled in Primary Indus. School, male.. 88 
Number enrolled in Primary Indus. School, female. 95 — 183 
Number enrolled in Secondary Indus, School, male. 44 
Number enrolled in Secondary Indus. School, female 49 — 93 

Total .... 3,800 

Number of days in school year 180 

Number of days the schools were in session 177 

NUMBER OP YEARS IN COURSE OF STUDY. 

Kindergarten 2 

Elementary Schools 7 

High School 4 

Secondary Industrial School 3 

FACIUTIES. 

Number of rooms used in Kindergartens 7 

Number of rooms used in Elementary Schools 61 

Number of rooms used in High School 10 

Number of rooms used in Secondary Industrial School 30 

Total number of rooms used 98 
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Number of sittings ih Kindergartens 280 

Number of sittings in Elementary Schools 287 x 

Number of sittings in HighSchool... 270 

Number of sittings in Secondary Industrial School 1 20 

Total number of sittings... ._ 3541 

NUMBBR OF SCHOOLS. 

Number of Elementary Schools 6 

Number of High Schools i 

Number of Night Schools - 2 

Number of Training Schools 2 

Number of Secondary Industrial Schools i 

Number of Colored Schools 3 

Total number of schools _.. 15 

NUMBBR OP TEACHERS. 

Whites — Male, 13; female, 51; total. 64 

Colored— Male, 4; female, 23; total- ._ _ .-- 27 

Total — Male, 17; female, 74; grand total gt 

Value of school houses and sites for whites $250,000.00 

Value of school houses and sites for negroes $ 25,000,00 

Total value $275,000.00 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 

My 1st, 1906 f Jaly 1st. 1967. 

RBCBIPTS. 

To balance last report (July i, 1906) $ 3,080 81 

To Real and Personal Tax, 1907 .- 20,850 46 

To Real and Personal Tax, 1906 30,763 63 

To Real and Personal Tax, 1905... 1*849 57 

To Real and Personal Tax, 1904... 138 48 

To Donations to Secondary Industrial School 16,371 50 

To Checks from State Treasurer 11,082 60 

To Convict Fund 2i30i 60 

To Slater Fund : 300 00 

To Mrs. Susie M. Dozier 5 70 

To Freight Refunded 10 79 

To Rent from Patrick Foster 8 11 

To Dividend from **Southern Mutual Ins, Co."... 15 75 

To Damage Money i6 90 

To Deficit July 1 , 1907 3i347 70 

$90,143 60 

DISBURSBMBNTS. 

By Salaries to Superintendent, Teachers, etc $ 53,280 07 

By Secondary Industrial School .-- 20,281 55 

By School Houses 9,762 22 

By Fuel and Lights 2,883 54 

By Insurance 1,119 35 

By Carnegie Library 956 40 

By Telephone Rent 250 22 

By Sundries 1,6x0 25 

$90,143 60 
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SIIPEKINTENDENT*S REPORT. 



Thk Board of Trustees, Columbus Public Schools: 

Columbus, Ga. 
Gbntlbmkn — I have the honor to submit the following re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public Schools, this being the 
thirteenth report during my administration and the fortieth 
report since the organization of the school^. A reference to the 
statistics presented in the report of the President of the Board 
of Trustees, will show steady increase in the enrollment of 
pupils and a gratifying development of the schools. 

compulsory attendance. 

This growth, however, is by no means satisfying. Our 
schools lack many things yet, some of them of' pressing need, 
before an ideal system can be reached. It will be noticed that 
of the number of pupils of school age living in the city 21.23 
per cent, are not registered in any school. This is not abnor- 
mally large, but as long as the city provides liberally for the 
public education of all children, we should use every means in 
our power to see that all children have the benefits of educa- 
tion. A compulsory education law, if only a local law, would 
bring most of these children into the schools of the city and 
would make the matter of attendance upon the schools of cer. 
tain classes of children much more regular and therefore much 
more satisfactory to the school authorities and more beneficial 
to the children themselves. Ample provision is made now for 
almost all the children of school age, and a compulsory attend- 
ance law would therefore add almost no expense. A few local 
systems in Georgia have already taken up the matter of se- 
curing local legislation for compulsory attendance, and I lay 
this matter before you in the hope that it may be referred to a 
special committee to draft and secure the passage of a suitable 
bill for the compulsory attendance of the children of Columbus. 
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SPKCIAI. SCHOOL FOR JUVKNII.E OFFENDERS. 

Even when .compulsory attendance has been had, and that 
in a school system providing manual training, domestic science, 
music, kindergartens, hand-craft and specialized indus- 
trial training, there will yet be a certain class of 
pupils, largely composed of boys, who cannot be 
reached and benefitted by such a system. It is a lament- 
table fact that the number of juvenile offenders brought 
into the police courts and other courts of the city is 
increasing every year, and it is with the police authorities a 
perplexing problem to know what is best to do with such 
youthful offenders. If confined in the ordinary prisons they 
rapidly become criminals ; if corporally punished and left in 
their former environment, they go from bad to worse ; if 
admonished and allowed to go free, they feel that offending is 
a matter of small concern. I am of the opinion that the next 
step in the development of our school S3rstem should be the 
providing of a special ungraded school for youthful offenders 
who come before the police authorities. This school should 
be under the Board of Trustees and a part of the public school 
system and should be also an adjunct to the police court. It 
should be in a remote quarter of the city where ample grounds 
could be provided, and should be a special industrial and agri- 
cultural home school. In the beginning one person, if the 
proper person could be found, could take charge of the school 
and attend to all of its duties until the number of pupils be- 
came large enough to justify the increase of the force and of 
the cost. It should not be designated as a reform school, a 
reformatory or a truant school, or by any term that would les- 
sen the self-respect of the young offender. The school should 
do everything in its power to develop self-respect. In such a 
school properly managed, doubtless many children, some of 
them of well to do families, who have not seriously offended 
against the laws of the land, might find their greatest opportu- 
nity for the development of character. 

A DAY NURSERY. 

The Primary Industrial School of this city has always been 
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somewhat unique in its purposes and organization, and the 
means employed for education. It has reached an increasing 
number of children each year, often with very great eflFective- 
ness. It is a school established especially for children of work- 
ing people, and more particularly of the working poor. The 
organization of its kindergarten two years ago was a most help- 
ful addition to the school and to the community. I am con- 
vinced, after a study of the situation and conferences with the 
teachers, that there is a field of greatest usefulness for the 
school, reaching down even below the kindergarten into what 
might be called a day nursery. Often the mothers as well as 
the fathers of the children of that school work in the various 
industrial establishments of the city. Often the mother is the 
only one who can provide for the wants of her little household. 
Not infrequently do we find a young widow with several very 
young children who must earn daily bread for herself and her 
children and who is very seriously hampered in her efforts to 
make an honest living by the presence of very small children 
at home with no one to care for them. This Primary Indus- 
trial School, with the principal and his wife living in the 
building, can easily and without additional appropriation open 
and maintain a day nursery, where children below the kinder- 
garten age might be received at the hours for beginning work 
in the morning and kept safely duripg the day until the moth- 
ers go for them in the afternoon after they have performed 
their daily labors. I suggest that permission be given to open 
such a day nursery under the direction and control of the 
principal and his wife, at the Primary Industrial School. 

WASTE IN EDUCATION. 

The Secondary Industrial School opened on December loth 
with twenty-nine pupils. Immediately after the holidays the 
number was increased to ninety- three. Inquiries have come 
from other cities and towns and from other States for matricu- 
lation next year. The school has met with most gratifying 
favor and liberal encouragement. A plant valued at $100,000 
has within a year been built and equipped and opened and has 
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done a good fractional part of a year's work. The school 
seems to be a fore-runner of similar schools in other cities. 
We have had numerous inquiries and quite a number of dele- 
gations have come to visit us from other cities. A special out- 
line of the school in detail is being published. One of the 
things the schools stands for is the elimination of the great 
amount of waste that has been going on in education through 
long vacations, short daily sessions and numerous holidays. 
It has seemed to me that the next great step in education in 
America, which has been foremost among the nations of the 
world, with the exception perhaps of Germany, in the devel- 
opment of her schemes for public education, will be the reduc- 
tion or elimination of waste of time and energy and capital 
thru these long vacations and short daily hours. 

The recognition of the value of manual training and indus- 
trial education has been necessary before such a step could be 
taken. Now that manual training, domestic science, music, 
physical Culture and properly directed play are recognized as 
having an educational value and a legitimate place in public 
school work, the children and the teachers will be able to con- 
tinue their work thru more than five hours of the day and 
even thn> more than five days of the week, and I might dare 
to add also, thru more than eight or nine months of the year, 
without suffering seriously the dangers of nervous prostration. 
When we come to interject more of physical training, directed 
play, music, hand-crafts, and industrial education thruout the 
daily schedule of work, there will be less nerve tension on the 
part of teachers and pupils and the nervous prostration habit 
will grow less. 

IN MBMORIAM. 

For the first time since my connection with the schools the 
hand of Death has been laid upon our faithful body of teach- 
ers and has taken from our midst one of the most useful 
women any community has ever known. When the session 
closed Miss Mary Moorb seemed to be in her usual good 
health, but soon after was stricken with typhoid fever and 
died on July 7th. It had been my hope for several years to 
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have Miss Moorb connected with the important work of the 
Primary Industrial School. A few years ago while she was 
in the employ of the Free Kindergarten Association, a position 
was offered her but she felt that her obligations to that Asso- 
ciation would not permit her to accept it. Soon after the 
close of the session she was transferred from the kindergarten 
work of the Seventh Street School, which she carried on so 
efficiently for two years, to the kindergarten work of the Pri- 
mary Industrial School. In her death we sustain a great loss. 
She was an enthusiastic teacher, an untiring worker, a genial, 
sympathetic friend, especially to the children of the poor. She 
went about doing good. I have never known a young woman 
of greater usefulness to her community than was Miss Mary 
Moorb. 

conclusion. 

The work of the year has been carried on well. It has not 
been an easy year. The duties of my office, and it seemed to 
me the duties of the principals and teachers generally, multi- 
plied more than usual last year, and to my faithful co-workers 
I have a debt of gratitude. They have been sympathetic and 
ever ready to help in every undertaking. 

I am always grateful to you, gentlemen, for your sympathy 
and advice and for the confidence you have shown in the 
administration of the affairs of the schools. It has been my 
good fortune to be relieved of many of the petty annoyances 
that often come to hard working superintendents thru lack of 
such confidence and support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cari^bton B. Gibson, Superintendent. 
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REPORT ON MUSIC. 



Mr. C. B. Gibson, Superintendent Pubwc Schools: 

Dear Sir — The past year's work in Music was on the 
whole satisfactory. In most instances pupils are quite up to 
grade ; teachers comprehend the spirit and aim of the Super- 
visor's work and are skillful in carrying out her plans. 

It is in keeping with the Democratic spirit of the times that 
the study of Music is no longer confined to the few who have 
had special privileges, but that the great masses of the people 
should share its refining and ennobling influence. 

The placing of Music in the Primary Industrial School 
demonstrates the fact that our School Board does not consider 
Music as an ** accomplishment to occupy the leisure part of 
life, but as a power in real active life that weilds a mighty 
influence for right living.*' 

There are a few pupils in the school who rarely attempt to 
sing, yet they are the first to ask and answer questions, or to 
distinguish between right and wrong ways of singing, and 
they always stand high in their musical examination. They 
may not derive as much enjoyment from the study of Music 
as those gifted with greater vocal powers, yet shall we say it 
is of no benefit to them ? 

It is a great pleasure to be able to state that, as a rule, the 
boys are quite as interested in the Music as the girls. 

I desire to return thanks to you, the Board of Education, 
the principals and teachers for the cordial support and assist- 
ance rendered me in carrying on my work. 

Respectfully submitted, . 

Kl«IZABETH S. DEIONAN, 

Supervisor of Music. 
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CLOSING EXERCISES 
01 tte MQBkM Hlfh ScbMl. Thiniay Evealif . Jiee 6, 1907, 8:30 t'dMli 



-PROGRAM- 

Invocation . . . ' Rev. M. Ashby Jones, D. D 

Song Miss Hazel Young 

Oration Carl Loewenherz 

Song Mr. H. B. Jones 

Valedictory Miss Beatrice Kaufman 

Song Miss Mary Lynch 

Delivery of Diplomas President G. Gunby Jordan 

Benediction Rev. M. Ashby Jones, D. D 
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LAWS OF THE COLUMBUS PUBUC SCHOOLS- 



On November 19, 1866, Alderman John Mcllhenny intro- 
duced the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas, There is in the city of Columbus a large number 
of white children who are not attending any school, and under 
the present state of things, in a large majority of cases, their 
parents are not able to provide for their education, the lament- 
able consequences of which, to the children's present and future 
welfare, and tp society at large, requires no great forecast to 
predict. To allow a large portion of the rising population to 
grow up in ignorance, spending the time in idleness — often in 
vice — that ought to be devoted to the mental and moral cul- 
ture, and discipline, must produce the most disastrous results. 
Ignorance is a fruitful source of both public and private mis- 
fortune, and hundreds of children in this city, if the advan- 
tages of a common English education were afforded them, 
would grow up into useful men and women, respecting them- 
selves and respected by others ; also, giving tone and character 
to the body politic. The child now is the future man for good 
or evil. If it be desirable to maintain public virtue and moral- 
ity, educate the child. If it be wisdom to promote private 
virtue and integrity, educate the child. If skillful, enterpris- 
ing mechanics and business men are essential requisites of a 
prosperous country, educate the child. 

And, whereas, experience teaches us that no system of pri- 
vate donation, no matter how comprehensive, will long sustain 
public education as it ought to exist ; experience also teaches 
us that where public school education is most perfect and use- 
ful, the system is supported by taxes, levied directly on the 
people for that purpose. This plan is not liable to the objec- 
tions which attach to the private system. It at once elevates 
the character of the schools from the objectionable name of 
poor school to that of public; where the citizen, rich or poor, 
has the &ame interest in common; where no religious sect shall 
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control; nor shall the peculiar dogmas of any seethe admitted. 
Public schools have also this advantage, that the poorest man 
feels that his child is not admitted by an exercise of charity, 
but of a right, because he knows that he is in some way or 
other contributing to their support. This also applies to the 
richest citizen. > Hence it is that in many of the States the poll 
tax is set apart exclusively for schools. 

The cost of supporting public education is by no means as 
onerous as many suppose. And it has been ascertained that 
the average expense to the public, for each pupil, where these 
schools exist, varies from six to fifteen dollars per annum . 
This includes tuition, books, stationery of all kinds, fuel, and 
the cost of repairs, buildings, etc. It will be found in the 
workings of these institutions that even this is ofiFset by dimin- 
ished police expense and in the higher regard for law and order 
which intelligence promotes. 

We believe that no wise people ought to neglect this great 
question, or to allow it to remain in abeyance. There are sins 
of omission as well as sins of commission, and if any people in 
this advanced age neglect such a vital question, they will not 
be held guiltless; nor can they escape the responsibility. We 
also believe that in the absence of any practical working sys- 
tem of public schools by the State, that the city in her corpo- 
rate capacity ought to take some steps to remedy the evil; and 
we believe that no citizen will object to paying the small tax 
that will be required for that purpose. 

Be it Resolved, That our City Attorney is hereby instructed 
to prepare a bill to be submitted to the State Legislature at its 
present .session, giving the City Council of Columbus authority 
to levy a tax for the support of common schools, and author- 
izing the City Council to set apart the poll tax for that pur- 
pose; also, to turn over to the City Council, exclusively, the 
building and lot known as the Female Academy; property (at 
the termination of the present lease) to be under the direct 
control and management of the Council and Public School 
Board of Control, which shall not be used for any other pur- 
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pose than that of a public school. Also, that the city shall be 
entitled to her pro rata of any fund that is now or may here- 
after be appropriated by the State for public instruction; and 
that that portion of the State tax now levied for school pur- 
poses by the State within the corporate limits of the city, be 
turned over to the City Council for the same purpose. 

Be it further Resolved, That the Public Schools of Colum- 
bus shall be under the control of nine citizens, who shall be 
appointed for their fitness, and in their public capacity shall be 
known as the Public School Board of Control. They shall be 
elected by the Mayor and Council, and hold their office for 
three years; and it shall be so managed that only three vacan- 
cies shall occur each year; but in case of death or resignation 
of any member of the Board, the Board will fill the vacancy. 
The members of the Board shall receive no pay or emolument 
directly or indirectly, and shall reside within the corporate 
limits of the city. It shall be the duty of this Board to exer- 
cise a general charge and supervision over the whole matter of 
public instruction; they shall sit as a Board at least once in 
every two weeks during the scholastic year, or oftener if nec- 
essary, to admit pupils, to hear and decide upon all complaints, 
either from teachers or scholars, and transact any other busi- 
ness in relation to the schools that may be before them. They 
shall elect or dismiss the teachers, and fix their salaries, and 
no teacher shall be elected to this high office until he or she 
pass a rigid examination, as to capability, before this Board, 
and must be of irreproachable character, and have a peculiar 
fitness for the position. The Board shall lay before City 
Council, annually, the amount required for support of the 
schools for the year, giving the items for which the money is 
required; and no money shall be paid by the city for this pur- 
pose, except by appropriation; and no money shall be drawn 
from the city treasury except upon the warrant of the Secre- 
tary of the Board on the City Treasurer, with the approval of 
the President of the Board endorsed thereon. No child shall 
be admitted to these schools except those residing within the 
corporate limits of the city. 
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EXTRACT 

From New Charter of the City of Colomhus, Approved 

November 29, 1889. 

Section 76. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That for the purpose of enabling the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of Columbus to establish and maintain Public Schools 
in said City, t]ie Mayor and Aldermen are hereby invested 
with the exclusive control and management of the buildings 
used and erected for Public Schools, together with the lots on 
which the same are situated. 

That of all funds set apart or appropriated by the State or 
by the County of Muscogee for school or educational purposes, 
the proportionate amount to which the children resident in the 
City or the Schools of said City may be entitled, shall be paid 
over to the Treasurer of said City, to be used by said Mayor 
and Aldermen only in the maintenance of such Public Schools, 
but schools for white and colored pupils shall always be kept 
separate and distinct from each other. 

The said Mayor and Aldermen shall be and they are hereby 
given full authority to set apart and appropriate the poll tax 
which may be collected in said City under any law authorizing 
said Mayor and Aldermen to levy and collect tax for the 
maintenance of said Public Schools, and said Mayor and 
Aldermen are hereby authorized to levy and collect a tax upon 
taxable property in said City, which added to all other reve- 
nues may be sufficient for the proper maintenance of said 
Public Schools, and the erection of necessary buildings for such 
schools. 

It shall be the duty of the Comptroller General to ascertain 
the proportions of the interest of the school fund now on hand, 
or which may be hereafter collected or appropriated, to which 
the City of Columbus would be entitled according to popula- 
tion, and such proportion when determined shall be paid over 
to the Treasurer of said City, to be used only for school pur- 
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poses under the direction and management of the Trustees of 
the Public Schools in said City. That it shall be the duty of 
said Trustees, with said portion of school fund so paid to said 
Treasurer, to establish separate schools in said City for the 
children of white and colored persons, and to use for such pur- 
poses such portion of said fund for the colored children' as in 
their opinion is necessary to maintain proper and suitable 
schools. 

If the proportion to which said colored children may be thus 
allowed shall not be sufficient to keep and maintain schools for 
their benefit as much as three months in each year, it shall be 
the duty of the Mayor and Aldermen of said city to levy and 
collect annually, by taxation, a sufficient amount to enable 
such Board of Trustees to keep up said schools at least three 
months in each year. 

The said Board of Trustees shall, in the management of said 
schools, conform as nearly as practicable to the School laws of 
this State, now in existence, or which may hereafter be 
adopted. 

The State School Commissioner shall so apportion the fund 
raised for the payment of the debt due to the teachers, and also 
any other fund which may be on hand or may hereafter be real- 
ized from any source, as that the amount which would be due 
upon the basis of the number of children of school age in the 
City of Columbus shall be ascertained, and submit to the Gov- 
ernor his estimate, who shall, from time to time, draw his war- 
rant upon the State Treasury in favor of the City Treasury of 
said city for the amount of said estimate, 

The said Board of Trustees shall annually, on or before the 
first day of August in each and every year, make a report to 
said Mayor and Aldermen of the condition of said institution, 
showing who are the teachers, and the number of pupils taught 
during the preceding year, with suggestions as they may deem 
proper for the interest of education in said institution; and 
upon a failure to make such report, the defaulting Board of 
Trustees shall be considered dissolved, and the said Mayor and 
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Aldermen, at their first meeting after such default, shall pro- 
ceed to elect a new Board of Trustees. 

March i, 1893. — Ordinance prescribing the manner of 
electing Trustees of the Public Schools: 

Be it ordained, That two (2) vacancies be declared in the 
Board of Trustees of the Public Schools on the first Wednes- 
day in July, 1893, and on the first Wednesday in Julv for three 
(3) successive years thereafter, and three for the fifth year, 
and so on, following the same rotation; that an election be held 
by ballot, by the Mayor and Council, at its regular meeting on 
the dates above named, to fill the vacancies; that the several 
vacancies shall occur in the present Board in the following 
order, to-wit: The two (2) Trustees retired each year shall 
be the two (2) who have held the least number of terms; on the 
fifth year the remaining three (3) shall be retired; that all 
irregular vacancies shall be filled by the City Council by bal- 
lot; that the terms of office shall be five (5) years; that any 
male white citizen eligible to registration, except the Mayor 
and Aldermen, shall be eligible to hold the office of Trustee of 
the Public Schools. 

That all ordinances, or parts of ordinances, in conflict with 
the above, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

OcTOBBR 4, 1893— Be it ordained, By the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City of Columbus, that from and after the adoption 
of this ordinance, the Treasurer of the City of Columbus shall 
be ex-officio Treasurer of the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Schools of said city. 

Be it further ordained. That all ordinances, or parts of ordi- 
nances, in conflict with this ordinance, be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

Aprii. 5, 1895. — The following ordinance by Alderman 
Turner was read, the rules suspended and it was read a second 
time and adopted: 

Section i. Be it ordained, That no person shall be permit- 
ted at or near any public school house in this city to engage by 
conversation, signs or otherwise, the attention of any of the 
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pupils at said school house, to the disturbance of same, and to 
the detriment of the discipline of such schools. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall violate the provisions of the 
above ordinance may be arrested by any officer or member of 
the police force, and taken before the Recorder's Court, and 
such person may, on conviction, be fined in a sum not more 
than twenty-five dollars, or be imprisoned more than thirty 
days, either or both, in the discretion of the Court. 

Sec. 3. All ordinances, or parts of ordinances, conflicting 
with the above, are hereby repealed. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 



1. Stated monthly meetings of the Board shall be held on 
the second Tuesday of each month. Called meetings may be 
held whenever ordered by the President, or at the request of 
three members of the Board. 

2. Five members shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

3. All elections by the Board shall be by ballot, and 
it shall require a majority vote of the whole Board to elect. 

4. The officers of the Board shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose terms of office 
shall continue for two years from the date of election. The 
next election for said officers shall be at the regular monthly 
meeting in January, 1908. 

5. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of the Board, and to be the channel of communica- 
tion between the Board and Superintendent and teachers. In 
the absence of the President the Vice-President shall perform 
the duties of the President. 

6. The Treasurer may be a person not a member of the 
Board. 

7. At the first meeting of the Board in each school year 
the President shall appoint five standing committees, viz : On 
Finance and Supplies, on Course of Study and Text-Books, on 
School Houses, on Rules and Regulations and on Examination 
of Teachers. He shall also appoint four Visiting Committees 
for the year, viz : For Tenth Street School and Sixth Avenue 
School; for Sixteenth Street School, Bast Highlands School 
and Claflin School; for the High School, Rose Hill School and 
Twenty-eighth Street School; and for Seventh Street and Sec- 
ondary Industrial School. 

8. The Committee on Finance and Supplies shall have the 
general supervision of the school fund of the Board, and from 
time to time shall report to the Board the status of the fund. 
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so as to guard against contracts and expenditures that may 
exceed the revenue of the year. At the regular meeting in 
May of each year they shall submit to the Board an estimate 
of expenses for the following year; and, when it is approved 
by the Board, they shall lay it before the City Council. Twice 
a year they shall examine the books and accounts of the Treas- 
urer, and report to the Board their correctness. 

The Committee shall have charge also of the purchase of 
supplies for the Schools and for the use of the Board or its 
officers, and shall, previous to the commencement of each 
scholastic year, advertise for bids to furnish the Schools with 
stationery and regular supplies, and report such bids to the 
Board for approval. Upon the order of the Board, said Com- 
mittee shall contract for any articles of furniture needed. 

9. The Committee on the Course of Study and Text-Books 
shall» during the year, examine the course of study prescribed 
for tho Schools, and at the regular meeting in April of each 
year, recommend to the Board such improvements in it, and 
such changes in the text-books as they may deem desirable; 
and no changes in the text-books shall be made except those 
referred to this Committee and authorized by the Board. In 
the performance of these duties the Committee shall have the 
aid of the Superintendent, and may call to their assistance the 
Principals of the Schools. Before the report is finally voted 
on it diall lie on the table until the regular May session. 

lOi The Committee on School Houses shall have in charge 
the erection, alteration, or repair of all school houses, the 
renting of buildings for school purposes, and the insuring of 
school property against loss by fire. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Visiting Committee to visit 
the schools assigned to them and to report to the Board at its 
next regular meeting. 

The Visiting Committees shall t)e Grievance Committees for 
their respective schools, to whom all complaints shall be 
referred. 

12. The Cpmmittee on Rules and Regulations shall con- 
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sider and report upon any proposed additions, alterations and 
amendments to the rules of the Board, and Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Schools. ' 

13. It shall be the duly of the Committee on Examination 
of Teachers to confer with the Superintendent in the prepara- 
tion of examinations to be submitted to teachers, and approve 
the same, and to receive the report of the Superintendent as to 
the result of such examination. 

14. The following shall be the 

ORBBR OF BUSIKBSS. 



I. 


Roll Call. 


2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 


Reading of Minutes. 
Report of Superintendent. 
Report of Standing Committees. 
Report of Special Committees. 
Unfinished Business. 


7. 


New Business. 


8. Adjournment. 
15. These rules may be changed by a majority of the Board. 
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SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 



OrfinliittoB. 

1 . The Public Schools of Columbus shall consist of Kinder- 
gartens, Industrial Schools, Elementary Schools and High 
Schools. 

2. The Kindergartens shall be divided into two sections of 
one year each. 

3. The Industrial Schools shall be divided into Primary and 
Secondary Schools. 

4. The Elementary Schools shall be divided into seven 
grades of one year each. 

5. The High School shall be divided into four grades of 
one year each. First, Second, Third and Fourth. 

The SchttI Yev. 

6. The school year shall begin on Monday following Sep- 
tember 2oth, or at any other time that may be determined by 
the Board. 

It shall continue thirty>six weeks, exclusive of Christmas 
week, and shall be divided into two terms of equal length. 
The session of the Secondary Industrial School shall begin 
September ist, and end July 31st. 

7. A school month shall consist of four weeks. 

8. The daily session shall begin at 9 o'clock A. m., and end 
at 2:30 p. M.; the First and Second Grades of the Elementary 
School shall be dismissed thirty minutes earlier than other 
grades, the High School thirty minutes later. Kindergartens 
shall begin at 9 a. m. and close at noon. The Primary Indus- 
trial School shall begin at 8 A. M.. suspend at 10:30 A. m., 
begin at 1:30 p. m., close 3:30 p. m. The Secondary Indus- 
trial School shall begin at 8 A. m. and close at 4 p. m., except 
on Saturday, when it shall close at 12 m. 

9. Each day, after the schools have been in session one hour 
and twenty-five minutes, there shall be a recess of ten minutes 
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for the first four Grades of the Elementary Schools; after they 
have been in session three hours there shall be a general recess 
of thirty minutes. Unless the weather is inclement, recess 
must be taken out of doors. 

10. The following holidays shall be allowed : Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and New Year Day and the time intervening, 
January 19th, and April 26th. 

Reqnisltes lor Admission. 

11. Applications for admission into the schools should be 
made at the office of the Principal of each school during the 
week immediately preceding the beginning of the school year. 
Notice of the opening of the school shall be given by advertise- 
ment in the daily papers seven days before the issuance of en- 
trance tickets begins. 

12. All applicants except those from the Kindergarten, 
Primary Industrial School, First Grade of the Elementary 
Schools and those having promotion tickets, shall stand an 
entrance examination, unless they have previously been in the 
grades for which they apply. A promotion ticket shall be null 
and void unless presented within one month after the begin- 
ning of the term immediately following its issuance. 

13. After the school term begins no one shall be admitted to 
the First Elementary Grade unless he gives evidence of a degree 
of proficiency equal, at least, to that of the grade. 

14. No one under six years of age shall become a pupil in 
the Elementary Schools; no one under four years in the Kin- 
dergartens; no one under fourteen years in the Secondary 
Industrial School. 

15. During the week immediately preceding the beginning 
of each session, the several Principals of the Elementary and 
High Schools, and Secondary Industrial School shall have on 
sale at their office admission tickets for the use of books. The 
price for them shall be as follows: 

First Grade per half year .>$i 00 

Second ** *' '* ** i 00 

Third *' *' " '* i 00 
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Fourth Grade per half year $1 00 

Fifth *' •* " " 2 00 

Sixth " ** " *' 2 00 

Seventh'* ** ** *• 200 

High School, ist and 2nd Grade, per half year.. 4 00 
High School, 3rd and 4th Grade, per half year.. 6 00 

Secondary Industrial School per half year 5 00 

For the use of School texts during vacation or any part 
thereof, ten cents must be paid in advance for each book used. 

16. Pupils whose parents or guardians are not actual resi- 
dents of the city may be admitted into the schools, but no such 
pupil shall be admitted into any grade, when from lack of room 
or from any other cause, the interest of pupils whose parents or 
guardians reside in the city would thereby suffer. Non-resident 
pupils may be transferred or excluded in the reverse order to 
that in which they file their applications. 

17. Tuition for pupils whose parents or guardians are non- 
residents shall be as follows: 

Kindergarten, Primary Industrial and ist to 4th. 

Elementary Grades. per half year $12 00 

Fifth *' *' ** '* 13 00 

Sixth *' *' '* ** 13 00 

Seventh *' ** '* " 15 50 

High School " •' '* 2000 

Secondary Industrial School, per half year 20 00 

These charges include book fees. 

Residents of the City may enter any child of a non-resident 
upon the payment of book fees alone: provided they make 
affidavit either showing that they have legally adopted said 
child (according to §2,497 of the Code of Georgia) or that the 
child is an orphan for whom they are the general guardian of 
both person and property, and for whom they have given bond 
and oath (as required by §2,528 of the Code of Georgia), or in 
the event of either parent living, the renunciation of said 
parent shall precede and determine such guardianship afore- 
said. 
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Difles ud Ptwers •! the SoperiBlendeat. 

1 8. The Superintendent shall devote his whole time to the 
duties of his office, and shall not engage in any other business 
or calling whatsoever. H.e shall keep regular office hours and 
shall have general supervision over the schools and the teachers. 

19. It shall be his duty to acquaint himself with the latest 
and best thoughts on the philosophy and the art of teaching, 
and to recommend to the Board such changes in the schools as 
shall be in harmony with educational progress. 

20. The Superintendent shall have the power to change any 
teacher from any grade to any other grade, or from any school 
to any other school at any time when in his discretion it may 
be for the best interests of the schools to do so. It shall be the 
duty of the Superintendent to report in writing at any time, to 
the Board of Trustees, any incompetency, either in scholarship 
or other qualifications, that he may observe on the part of 
Principals or teachers. A report of inefficiency of a teacher or 
Principal must, before being presented to the Board, be approved 
by the Committee on Examination of Teachers. And in the 
case of insubordination of any Principal or teacher, or the re- 
fusal of any Principal or teacher to carry out any proper direc- 
tion of the Superintendent, said Superintendent has the power 
to suspend said Principal or teacher, pending the investigation 
of said case by said Committee. Should the Superintendent 
fail to report such deficient teacher or Principal, the Board will 
hold him responsible for any poor results that may develop in 
any special grade of the schools. 

21. He shall be Principal of the Normal Class, and shall 
meet the teachers for the purpose of giving systematic instruc- 
tion on the subject of teaching and governing their Schools, 
upon the nature of the School system; and the best means of 
accomplishing its object. 

22. He shall furnish to the teachers the necessary school 
registers, blanks, etc., and see that the registers are properly 
kept, and the reports properly made. 

23. He shall carefully investigate complaint of parents or 
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guardians against teachers, and, when necessary, bring the 
same before the Board. No complaints from the patrons of 
the schools concerning officers, teachers, or the existing rules 
and regulations shall be considered by the Board of Trustees, 
unless presented in writing over the signature of the com- 
plainer. Such complaints should be addressed to the Superin- 
tendent or the President of the Board. 

24. At the close of the school year he shall submit to the 
Board a written report of the condition of the schools, recom- 
mending such legislation as the interests of the schools may 
demand. 

25. He shall fill all vacancies caused by the temporary sick- 
ness or absence of teachers, ^nd shall make such other tempo- 
rary arrangements relative to the schools as he may deem 
proper, and shall report the same, in each case, to the Board 
at its next meeting. 

26. He shall have charge of all school supplies and appa- 
ratus, and see that they are properly distributed and economi- 
cally used. 

27. He shall have charge of the monthly pay-roll. 

28. He shall keep a general record that shall contain the 
name, age and date of admission of each pupil of the schools, 
together with the name, occupation, street and door number 
of each pupil's parent or guardian. 

29. He shall take charge of the money received from pupils 
for damaged property, use of books, etc., and pay it to the 
Treasurer. 

30. He shall admit pupils in the order of their application. 

31. He shall, at the proper time each year, furnish the 
Committee on Finance and Supplies with a complete list of all 
books, stationery and school supplies needed for the ensuing 
scholastic year. 

32. In cases of extremely inclement weather, when attend- 
ance upon the school would endanger the health of both teachers 
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and pupils, the Superintendent shall have the discretionary 
power of dismissing, the schools for one day. 

33. He shall have power to dismiss any pupil for the habit- 
ual violation of any school regulation; for violent opposition 
or other gross misconduct, or whenever, by continued absence, 
tardiness or other conduct, the example of such pupil is inju- 
rious to the school. In such cases he shall notify the parent 
or guatdian and the Board. 

34. When the pupil fails to make a satisfactory monthly 
record his parent or guardian shall be notified by the teacher. 
Should a pupil fail for the second time, he shall be placed in a 
lower class if the Superintendent deems it best. 

35. He shall make to the Board a monthly report of the 
absence and tardiness of teachers. 

36. The regular promotion of pupils shall be made at the 
end of the school term; but, at the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent, and upon the recommendation of the teacher and the 
Principal, promotions may be made during the term. 

37. The Superintendent shall equalize, numerically, as 
nearly as possible, all grades of the same rank, with the under- 
standing that each primary grade shall have not over forty- 
four pupils,- if possible, and in any event not over fifty pupils. 

ialles •! Prtedpato. 

38. Principals shall be in their school buildings thirty min- 
utes before the beginning of the daily exercises; at that time 
they shall admit pupils to the school grounds, and fifteen min- 
utes thereafter to the school rooms. During cold or stormy 
weather they may admit pupils to the buildings thirty minutes 
before the exercises begin; but no pupil shall enter any school 
room unless it is at the time in charge of a teacher. 

39. At the regular meeting of the Board in November, 
February and May, each Principal shall submit to the Board 
of Trustees, through the Superintendent, a detailed report of 
the general progress of teachers and pupils under his charge. 

40. The Principal of each school shall keep a record book 
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that shall contain the name, age and grade of each pupil in his 
School. 

41. The Principal of each school shall prescribe special 
rules for securing good order, both in school building and on 
the school grounds. In case of willful or habitual misconduct, 
Principals may suspend pupils for not longer than four weeks. 
In case of suspension, immediate written notice, stating cause, 
shall be given Superintendent and the parent or guardian. In 
such a case the pupil may be immediately reinstated upon 
written application of parent or guardian requesting that such 
child be corrected by corporal punishment, which shall be 
administered by the Principal or parent, at the option of the 
Principal, and in the presence of said parent or guardian, at 
the option of said parent or guardian, and only by the consent 
of Superintendent or Principal. 

42. Within two weeks after the beginning of each term, 
Principals shall furnish the Superintendent with a program of 
the daily exercises in each room of their respective schools. 

43. For consultation, and with a view to securing greater 
unity of action throughout the schools, Principals shall meet 
the Superintendent in his office on the first and third Fridays. 

44. The Principal of each school shall practice a system of 
alarm signals, by which the school can be promptly and prop- 
erly dismissed at other than the regular hours for the recess 
and for closing. To test the efficiency of this system, the 
Superintendent shall, at least once in every three months, in 
each school, give the signal without the knowledge of the 
Principal or any person connected with the school. 

45. In addition to the duties of the Principals heretofore 
set forth, the Principal of the High School shall perform the 
following duties: He shall be Assistant Superintendent, and 
shall perform the duties of Superintendent when the Superin- 
tendent may be sick or absent from the city, and whenever 
required by the Board for other reasons. 

46. All supplies belonging to the Public Schools shall be 
stored at the High School building. The Principal of each 
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school shall, on the first of each month, send to the Superin- 
tendent a requisition for his supplies for the month, and no 
other supplies shall be issued except in extreme cases. 

Duties of Teachers. 

47. Teachers shall acquaint themselves with the rules of 
the Board, the Course of Study, and the plan of work adopted. 
They will be held strictly responsible for the carrying out of 
the same in all matters relating to their respective departments. 

48. Every teacher shall keep a thermometer in his room, 
and seventy degrees Fahrenheit shall be regarded as the stand- 
ard temperature. Teachers are required to be in their school 
buildings fifteen minutes before the daily exercises begin. 
They are expected to observe the light, ventilation, tempera- 
ture and cleanliness of their respective rooms, and to report to 
the Principal any dereliction of duty in this respect on the part 
of the janitor. 

49. Each teacher shall prepare and follow a program of 
daily exercises, a copy of which shall be kept in a conspicuous 
place in the school-room, and another shall be sent to the Prin- 
cipal within two weeks after the beginning of the term. 

50. Any teacher who shall be unable to attend school 
duties, either from sickness or other cause, must (before the 
school hour) notify the Superintendent, who shall provide a 
substitute, and one-half shall be deducted from the salary of 
such absent teacher. If the absence of any teacher be caused 
from personal sickness, one-half salary may be paid such absent 
teacher for a period not longer than one week for the same 
protracted illness. For absence from all other causes than 
personal sickness, full salary shall be deducted from the salary 
of such absent teacher. All deductions in salary shall be based 
on twenty-four days to the month. 

51. At least once each term each teacher shall read to his 
pupils such parts of these rules as relate to the duties of pupils. 
He shall also furnish each pupil with a printed copy of them. 

52. It is especially enjoined upon teachers to inculcate les- 
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sons of politeness, temperance, courage, justice, purity, truth, 
honor, humanity, patriotism. 

53. It shall be the duty of the regular teachers to make 
themselves proficient, practically as well as theoretically, in 
such special branches as are taught in the schools. 

54. Regular teachers shall in no case be absent from the 
room nor engage in other work during the recitations conducted 
by the special teachers, but shall preserve order, maintain dis- 
cipline, and aid such special teachers as far as possible. 

55. No teacher shall permit any of his time, or that of the 
School, to be occupied, in school hours, by agents of books or 
apparatus, lecturers or exhibitors, or other persons not con- 
nected with the schools; and no advertising of any business or 
outside enterprise, or announcing of any meeting or entertain- 
ment either orally or by circular, shall be permitted during 
school hours, except by special permission of the Board; nor 
shall any teacher have private pupils in any of the school 
buildings. 

56. Teachers shall exercise a vigilant care over the general 
conduct of their pupils in the school-room, on the play-ground, 
and, as far as possible, on their going to and returning from 
school. 

57. As the Principals may direct, subordinate teachers shall 
be present on the school-grounds with their pupils at the 
recesses. 

58. No teacher shall deprive a pupil of his recess, nor 
detain him after school longer than one hour. 

59. Corporal punishment shall not be inflicted except by 
Principal, under conditions specified in Section 40 describing 
duties of Principals. In cases of willful or habitual miscon- 
duct teachers may recommend pupils for suspension to the 
Principals, stating in writing the ofiEense committed, and any 
other recent misconduct of such pupil; and any conference 
that the teacher may have had with the parent or guardian 
relative to such child's conduct. 
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60. Teachers shall be careful that no part of the school 
building, furniture or apparatus be defaced or injured. 

61. Teachers shall not send pupils on errands during school 
hours, except by permission of the Principal. 

62. Bach teacher shall make a moilthly inspection of the 
books of his pupils, to see that they are not defaced or unnec- 
essarily injured. 

63. No teacher shall receive into his room a pupil that has 
not an admission ticket. 

64. Teachers shall not make for the government of their 
rooms any rules disapproved by the Superintendent. 

65. Teachers shall preserve until the end of the term writ- 
ten excuses from parents or guardians. 

66. Teachers shall not receive any gift of value from any 
one or more of the pupils during the school year, from Sep- 
tember 20th to June loth each year. 

67. At least two weeks* notice shall be given by any teacher 
wishing to resign his position. Failing to give such notice he 
shall be liable to forfeit two weeks' salary, at the discretion of 
the Board. 

Dilles tf Pipib. 

68. Pupils shall attend school within the prescribed school 
limits, but whenever the room to which pupils belong is full, 
they may be transferred to another school by the Superin- 
tendent. 

69. Pupils are prohibited from assembling on the school 
grounds earlier than thirty minutes before the daily exercises 
be^n, and from entering the school building earlier than 
fifteen minutes before that time. 

70. No pupil known to be infected with any contagious or 
infectious disease, or coming from a family \«here any such 
disease prevails, shall be received or continued in the Public 
Schools. 

71. Pupils are required to be neat and clean, both in dress 




Laundry— The Sixfh Avenue School. 




Cooking— The Colored Schools. 
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and in person; and when unfit to appear in school, they may 
be sent home to be properly prepared for school. 

72. After pupils shall have been dismissed for the day they 
shall immediately leave the school premises. 

73. No pupil shall be permitted to leave school before its 
close for the purpose of receiving instruction elsewhere; nor 
shall he leave the school grounds at recess without permission 
of the Principal. 

74. When a pupil shall have been sent to school for the day 
he shall not be withdrawn, except for causes such as those 
mentioned in Rule 80. Violatiors of this rule shall be pun- 
ished by suspension, at the discretion of the Superintendent. 

75. Any pupil who shall be guilty of cheating, or attempt- 
ing to cheat, in examination, or who shall absent himself from 
any regular examination, and who shall fail to render a suffi- 
cient excuse for such absence, shall be suspended from the 
school, and not be allowed to re-enter without permission from 
the Superintendent. Upon his re-entrance he shall stand an 
examination. 

76. Any pupil who has been absent or tardy shall bring to 
the Principal a written excuse stating cause of absence, signed 
by the parent or guardian, and should such excuse not be sat- 
isfactory, he must make up all lessons lost by such absence or 
tardiness. 

77. Any pupil that has been absent three days, or tardy six 
times, in any four consecutive weeks, shall be suspended, un- 
less excuses have been accepted by the Principal, or unless he 
was absent by permission of the Superintendent. 

78. The only excuses for absence, or tardiness, which shall 
be regarded as valid are : i . Illness of pupil or of some 
member of the family, requiring the pupil's presence at home. 
2. Other causes equally urgent, rendering attendance or punc- 
tuality impossible. 

79. . Pupils absent from school for fifteen consecutive days, 
from any cause, shall forfeit their places in the school, at the 
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discretion of the Superintendent, with the approval of the 
Visiting Committee. 

80. Pupils may write their names once on a blank leaf of 
each of their books, but they shall be required to pay for other 
marks, defacements, or unnecessary injury. 

81. Pupils who shall be guilty of defacing or injuring any 
of the school property shall pay in full for all damage, and in 
default of such payment they shall be suspended from School, 
and not allowed to re-enter without permission from the Super- 
intendent. 

82. Pupils will render themselves liable to expulsion by 
using profane or obscene language, or drawing obscene pictures 
on any Public School premises; by repeated and obstinate dis- 
obedience, quarreling, disorderly conduct, smoking or chewing 
tobacco, truancy, carrying weapons, or persistent violation of 
of any of the rules and regulations. 

Qridiiii ind Promttton •! Pupils. 

83. During the school year each grade shall be examined 
by special written tests at such periods as may be selected by 
the Superintendent, without the previous knowledge of teach- 
ers or pupils. During the last week of each school term a 
written examination shall be held in the High School. All 
tests and examinations in the first and second grades shall be 
oral. The questions for the written tests shall be prepared by 
the Superintendent. 

84. On or before the first day of each school month, 
each teacher shall enter in the appropriate place on her 
proficiency or grade sheet the initial letter of one of the 
following words, viz: * 'Excellent,*' **Good," ''Fair,'' "Poor." 
The letters thus entered will represent the teachers' best judg- 
ment of the quality of the ordinary and regular work of the 
child in the several branches of study during the preceding 
months. All such entries shall be made in ink. Except when 
in the hands of the teacher for the purpose of being marked 
the proficiency sheet shall be kept at the office of the Principal. 

If a child is rated below "Good" in any study, a notice, as 
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a warning, shall be sent by the teacher to the parent, to be 
signed by the parent and returned to the teacher for filing. 

Opposite the name of each pupil, and in the column headed 
"Recommended," the teacher will, at the end of the term, 
write the word "Yes," if in her judgment the pupil is enti- 
tled, by reason of proficiency, to promotion to the next section 
at the opening of the next school term, or the word " No," if 
in her judgment the pupil is not so entitled to promotion. If 
not promoted and there is dissatisfaction, the parent of the 
pupil may demand a written examination, which shall be given 
from the Superintendent's office, and the child's promotion 
shall then be based upon the examination alone. 

NisceUaaeoiis Roles. 

85. The schools shall be opened with the Lord's Prayer, 
but there shall be no other religious exercises. 

86. Unless by special permission of the Board, the school 
buildings shall be used for no purpose except that to which 
they have been devoted. 

87. In the conduct of the business of the schools, the 
directions of the Superintendent must be followed by the Prin- 
cipals; and the directions of Principals by subordinate teachers. 

88. Teachers shall be paid by the school month; the Super- 
intendent by the calendar month. 

89. The Superintendent's term of office shall begin on July 
I, and last twelve calendar months. All teachers shall be 
elected annually, and shall hold their places at the pleasure of 
the Board, and these places may be changed at any time, as 
the interest of the schools may demand. 

90. No applications for positions as teachers in the Colum- 
bus Public Schools shall be considered by the Board of Trus- 
tees unless the applicants shall have first stood a written exam- 
ination; provided, that recent and experienced graduates of 
Normal Schools and Universities which are approved by the 
Superintendent and the Committee on Examination of Teachers 
may be considered eligible applicants without examination. 
This examination shall be held on the second Saturday in May, 
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and shall be properly advertised. It shall be prepared by the 
Board of Examiners and approved by the Committee on Ex- 
amination of Teachers. The present teachers who have taught 
in our schools one year or longer will not be required to stand 
this examinaiion unless they apply for positions in the schools 
other than those they hold. 

91 . Should any female teacher marry her place shall become 
vacant, unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 

92. All teachers that are tardy at the Normal Class, or that 
are not in their school buildings at the designated time before 
the schools open, will be fined one-fourth of their salary for one 
day; if not present at the opening of the schools they will be 
fined three-fourths of a day's salary. For every absence from 
the Normal Class or non-preparation of any of the lessons or 
duties assigned, they will be fined one day's salary. 

93. Teachers who violate the rules of the Board will be 
fined, suspended or dismissed, at the pleasure of the Board. 

94. Teachers may have these penalties remitted by showing 
to the Board that they were hindered by providential causes. 

95. The right of appeal to a superior school officer and to 
the Board of Trustees shall, in no case, be denied to any pupil, 
teacher or Principal. 

96. The salaries of janitors shall be fixed by the Board, but 
their employment and discharge shall rest with the Superin- 
tendent. Janitors shall be under the general control and direc- 
tion of the Superintendent, and under the immediate control 
and direction of their respective Principals. 

97 A. Persons aflfected with Diptheria (Membranous Croup) 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, (or Varioloid) , Whooping 
Cough, Mumps, Chicken Pox, or contagious Opthalmia, tuber- 
culosis or other contagious disease, must be excluded from 
school until official permission is given by the Superintendent 
of the Public Schools, under proper certificate of convales- 
cence from attending physician. 

'' B. Persons living in the family or house where such a case 
occurs are also excluded until similar permission is given 
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except in cases of Whooping Cough or Mumps. Where such 
persons have previously had these diseases, they' may continue 
in school. 

c. This permission will not be given until sufficient time 
has elapsed since the occurrence of the last case to insure safety, 
nor until the premises have been disinfected under the direction 
of the Sanitary Department. 

D. If a child suflfering from one of the above diseases attends 
school, the premises of the school must be disinfected under 
the direction of the Sanitary Department. 

E. The following. periods of time shall elapse from the date 
of the physician's certificate of convalescence before children 
suffering with disease named below may return to school. 

Scarlet Fever — Three weeks after convalescing, if all 
desquamation has completely ceased, and there is no appear- 
ance of sore throat. 

Mbasi«es — Two weeks after convalescing, if all desquamation 
and cough have ceased. 

DiPTHERiA — Four weeks after all symptoms have abated; 
there being no longer any form of .sore throat nor any kind of 
discharge from the throat, nose, ears, eyes, etc., and no albu- 
minuria. 

Smai,!, Pox — Eight weeks, provided every scab has fallen 
and cicatrices have healed. 

Whooping Cough — Eight weeks, provided the character- 
istic spasmodic cough and whooping have ceased, or earlier if 
all cough has completely passed away. 

Mumps — ^Two weeks from commencement, if all swelling 
has passed away. 

German Measi^es — Three weeks. 

Chicken Pox — ^Until every scab has fallen and cicatrices 
have healed. 

Contagious Opthalmia— Until there has been a complete 
absence of discharge for four week, or until the inner surface 
of the eyelids are found, on inspection, to be free from granu- 
lations. 
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Period of time required to elapse before a pupil can retmn to 
school after exposure to the following diseases, viz: 

DiPTHKRIA, 

Scarlatina, 

Measles, Fourteen Days. 

Chicken Pox, 

Small Pox, J 

Wh"oSing Cough, } Twenty-one Da>s. 
German Measles — Six Days. 

98. The Superintendent shall refuse admission to the Pub- 
lic Schools of Columbus any child that fails to show a certificate 
from a reputable physician that such child has been success- 
fully vaccinated, or that such child is an inmune, or that such 
child is in process of vaccination, and that the same will con- 
tinue until it succeeds, or till it should appear that such child 
is an immune. 

The Nemal aaes. 

99. There shall be a Normal Class for the instruction of 
the teachers of the Public Schools, and of such other persons 
in this city and county as may desire to prepare themselves for 
teaching. 

100. All the teachers of the Public Schools shall be required 
to attend upon thii class regularly and punctually, and to pre- 
pare such exercises as may be prescribed by the Superintendent. 

1 01. This class shall be in charge of the Superintendent, 
and shall be subject to such rules and regulations of the Public 
Schools as the Board may prescribe. 

102. One section of this class shall be composed exclu- 
sively of whites; the other section shall be composed exclusively 
of colored persons. 

103. This class shall be taught with special reference to the 
practical work of teaching, and the members of it will be 
expected to prepare themselves thoroughly and with a view to 
their daily duties. 

104. It shall be at such times and places as the Superin- 
tendent shall appoint. 
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105. Members of this class will be considered with special 
favor in all elections for teachers — due regard being had to 
their efficiency and usefulness for the office to be supplied. 

Board of Examlaers. 

106. The Board of Examiners of the Columbus Public 
Schools shall consist of the Superintendent and the Principals 
of the white schools. 

The duties of the Board of Examiners shall be to prepare 
the written examinations for applicants for positions as teach- 
ers, and also to prepare all semi-annual written examinations 
for the High School. 

HoUdays. 

107. Whereas: The General Assembly of Georgia has by 
enactment set apart January 19th (the birthday of General 
Robert E. Lee), April 26th, (Confederate Memorial Day), and 
June 3rd (birthday of ex-President Davis) as public holidays 
— and 

Whereas: The Public Schools of this city are a part of the 
public institutions of the State and as such it is proper that 
the Board of Trustees of the Schools should make proper rec- 
ognition of said legal holidays, and 

Whereas: It is eminently proper that the children of the 
schools in the South should be taught to observe and reverence 
these holidays and moreover should be specially instructed in 
the historical events in our country's history which led to and 
became a part of the history of the South in the great Civil war 
of 1 861 -1865 and should be carefully trained as to the truth of 
the principals for which their fathers fought. Therefore be it 
resolved: 

First. That January 19th be set apart and declared a school 
holiday. 

Second. The teachers of the several schools of the Public 
Schools of Columbus are directed to give special instructions 
on Southern history and on the lives and characters of the men 
who were leaders on the Southern side in the Civil war and 
especially on the lives and characters of Robert E. I^ee and 
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Jefferson Davis and on the meaning of Memorial Day, and to 
this end there should be, for one week before each of the said 
named public holidays, proper class exercises and special 
features of teaching upon these subjects in each and all of the 
rooms of the schools. 

Third. The Superintendent is requested to arrange the details 
and direct the method of these special instructions at the times 
above appointed so as on each recurring holiday the intent and 
purport of these resolutions shall be carried out. 

Fourth. That on the occasion of the public celebration of 
said named holidays the teachers and pupils of the schools are 
requested and urged to attend all public exercises and as far as 
practicable participate therein. 

Fifth. That in order to keep the same before the teachers 
and pupils this preamble and resolutions shall every year be 
published in the annual published report and rules of the 
schools. 

TMcbcrs EjMBlnatltBS. 

xo8. New applicants for positions in the Columbus Public 
Schools are examined in the Superintendent's office on the 
second Saturday in May. The examination begins at 8:30 A. m., 
and continues through the day. 

Applicants for positions as Principals and High School 
Teachers stand examination on Arithmetic, Algebra, Latin, 
English Grammar, Geography, American History, Geometry, 
Civics, Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, Rhetoric, General 
History. Applicants for Primary or Grammar School places 
stand examination on the first six subjects named above. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR BOTH TERNS. 



(For the Term LInIO See the Tabnlaled etirse ef Sfady.) 



FIRST QBADE— FIRST YEAR. 

Language — Have reproduction exercises daily for the first 
three months. Require illustrative pictures as often as oral 
reproduction. The former aid the latter very materially in 
point of definiteness. After the first three months these exer- 
cises may be limited to once or twice a week. 

Teach common uses of capitals, periods and interrogation 
points. Do not give rules for their uses in stated forms. From 
the first INSIST upon the use of the capital at the beginning of 
every sentence and a period at the close of every statement. 
Thereby the use will become habitual and pupils will know 
that a sentence is incomplete without these. The next step 
will be the use of the capital in proper names, and the use of 
the period in abbreviations. 

Lessons on Word Form. — Frequent exercises in fixing 
form should be given. Suggestions for these exercises may be 
found in Miss Arnold's *' Way- Marks for Teachers." 

Lessons From Pictures. — These Lessons require much 
care and thought. Considerable time should be spent in oral 
work before any attempt at written work by the pupils is 
made. It would be well to keep a record of the oral work 
done in this line, that it may form a basis for supplementary 
reading later in the year. A record should be kept in all of 
the work done in the General Lessons for the same purpose. 

Stories of the Esquimaux, Puritans, Lapps and North Amer- 
ican Indians. Stories of observers and inventors — Audubon, 
Franklin, Whitney and Burroughs. Stories of heroes — Wash- 
ington, Lee, Peter of Holland, Miles Standish, etc. 
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Insect stories, as Arachne, King Solomon and the Ants, the 
Cricket and the Poet, etc. 

Myths and Fairy Tai^es.— The myths should be of edu- 
cative value and have some connection \vith the work of the 
day. 

Nature stories and animal stories. 

One short poem of real literary merit should be taught each 
month. Copies of the poem may be made in blank books pro- 
vided for that purpose. All such copies should be lessons in 
writing. 

The following is a suggestive list of poems: '* The Four 
Winds." by Sherman; ''Golden Rod;'' ''After Vacation," 
Brown ; "How the Leaves Came Down,*' Coolidge ; "Come 
Little Leaves;" "Jolly Old St. Nicholas;" " 'Twas the Night 
Before Christmas," Moore; "The Two Little Stockings;" 
"Christmas, Merry Christmas," Poulsson; "The Windmill," 
Longfellow; "The Dance of the Months;" ''The Children's 
Hour," Longfellow; "The Best That I Can Do;" "My 
Shadow," Stevenson; "Seven Times One," Ingelow; "The 
Fairy Sisters," Perkins; "What the Winds Bring;" "God's 
Flowers," Bailey; "Somebody's Mother;" "The Duel," 
Field: "Seein' Things at Night," Field. 



Reading. — By Sentence Method combined with Word 
Method and Phonic Analysis, Cyr's Primer, Cyr's First Reader, 
Graded Literature First Reader, Lee's First Reader, First 
Steps in Reading, Step by Step. 

For the first six weeks the instruction should be oral and 
written in script on blackboard. About twenty familiar objects 
should be used in this period of instruction. The home-made 
charts should be used and improved with every class of begin- 
ners. At the end of six weeks books may be given. 

Teach the idea represented by each new word, also its sound 
and form, before the pupil is required to read from the book. 
Teach pupils how to hold book, also correct position of body. 
Let them read sentences silently, then call on one pupil to tell 
it. Question if thought is not brought out distinctly. 
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Have vocal drill five minutes daily to secure distinct articu- 
lation and pure enunciation. Words should be added daily to 
those known, and kept on board for drill. Insist on soft tones 
and flexible movement of lips and tongue. 

Teach the common phonograms as ing, ight, ness, old, 
Ai,!,, AN, etc., as elementary sounds. These phonograms con- 
stitute the keys by which new words are unlocked. 



Arithmktic — Numbers i to 12 inclusive, by the Modified 
Spiral Method. This requires the use of many objects, such 
as blocks, seeds, marbles, sticks, buttons, toys, etc. Since the 
intellect rests upon sense-perception, the child should both see 
and handle these objects. Gradually introduce the signs 
+ — X -j- ^ as convenient substitutes for words. Pupils rep- 
resent their number process by drawings of hats, mice, cups, 
apples, etc. Let the pupils be well trained in translating 
arithmetical language into common language. Give pupils fre- 
quent drills in making varied and interesting mind-developing 
number stories from objects placed before them, or from pro- 
cesses expressed in equational form on the black-board. Get 
them to express in equational form by use of signs and paren- 
theses the processes involved in number stories given by pupils 
or teachers. Partitioning. Pints and quarts; feet and yards; 
nickels and dimes. Simple ratio work by the Speer Method 
with blocks and colored cards. The work is based on the first 
thirty-one pages of Smith's Primary Arithmetic. 



Writing — Teach a full, easy hand and fore-arm movement, 
and discourage a cramped finger movement. Have the child 
keep the large muscle of the fore-arm on the desk and make 
large letters. Accept nothing but the result of honest eflfort. 
Teach how to hold pen, how to dip in well and remove surplus 
ink. Insist upon neat work. A good position of the body, 
hand and paper is very important to the child from the first. 



Spelling — Copying in script words from reading lessons, 
and words that pupil would necessarily use in story making. 
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Word building upon a phonic basis. Oral spelling from mem- 
ory, of words in all lessons. Later, written spelling should 
begin. Short sentences should be written from dictation. 
Give phonic exercise occasionally. Relate the spelling closely 
to reading and language. Use spelling blanks in second term. 



Drawing — As taught and directed by the Supervisor. 



Music — Teach and insist upon pasition; drill on breathing 
and vocalization. Require a pure, soft, distinct tone of voice. 

Manual, from page 5 to page 14, 

Lessons to be divided according to directions to be given 
teachers in Normal Class. 

Primer to be taken up the fourth week after school has 
opened. Lessons to be assigned by special teacher every week. 

From page 14 through page 26. Pupils to be taught to sing 
by note the scales, ascending and descending, in the keys of 
D, £ and F, Major; also, the meaning of staff, clef, measure; 
bar, and double bar, whole, half, quarter notes; half, quarter 
rests. 

Writing of notes on staff drawn on slate from dictation by 
syllable or sounds, or from numbers on board. 



MANUAL TRAININ6— HRST 6RADE. 

Clay Modei^ing — Fruits, vegetables, animals. Plastic 
representation of scenes described by the teacher. Modeling 
the homes of. primitive peoples; cliff dwellers, cave men and 
Indians. 

Painting and glazing small forms. 

Paper Cutting — Free-hand cutting from colored papers 
illustrating stories. Designing, cutting out and pasting con- 
ventional units for borders. 

Weaving — Rugs, blankets and mats are woven on small 
looms. Talks about cotton, wool and flax. 

Raffia Work — Plaiting Indian mats and belts. 

Card Stitching — Tag-board is used. Plant, animal and 
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fruit forms are drawn and painted. Thfe outline is punched 
with small holes, then sewn with colored yam to harmonize 
with the back-ground. 



SECOND GRADE— SECOND YEAR. 

Language — The work of the first grade should be enlarged 
upon in this grade. More written work should be done. Re- 
production exercises should be given twice a week. To the 
marks of punctuation taught in the first grade should be added 
the use of the comma in direct address, and after words in a 
series. The next in order is the apostrophe, first as it appears 
in contractions; later its use in possessives may be taught. 
Continue and enlarge upon the lessons on word-forms. Too 
much attention to this cannot be paid. Note the incorrect 
expressions used by the pupils and let these suggest the 
exercises. 

Have a Picture Lesson once a week. Have the purpose of 
the lesson clearly in mind and lead the pupils to observe, to 
think, and to express their thoughts clearly and definitely. 
Do not accept a fragmentary, incomplete description. Stories 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, the first Thanksgiving Day, of Christ- 
mas festivities in other lands, of heroes in our own and in other 
countries, of inventions, of nature and animals. A study of 
the Indian; Hiawatha, Myths and Fairy Tales. A poem 
should be taught each month. The following are suggested: 

'* October's Bright Blue Weather,*' Jackson; " The Brown 
Thrush,'' Larcom; ** The Corn Song," Whittier; '* What the 
Wind Brings," Steadman; ''The Little Leaves' Journey," 
'*The Death of the Flowers," Bryant; "Thanksgiving Joys," 
"The Song of the Chattahoochee," Lanier; **The Rock-a-bye 
Lady," Field; "Wynken, Blynken and Nod," Field; "The 
Fairy Folk," Allingham; "A Laughing Chorus," Emerson; 
"June," Lowell; "The Barefoot Boy," Whittier; "The Dan- 
delion," Bostick. 

Reading — All nbw words should be written on the black- 
board, marked, pronounced and defined when the reading les- 
son is assigned. Mere pronunciation of words without regard 
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to their meaning is not reading. Develop the thought ex- 
pressed in each sentence. Insist upon distinct enunciation, 
correct pronunciation, and accurate time in reading. Begin to 
encourage the children to read approved stories and to avoid 
silly trash. 

Teach the pupils the more common use of the capital letters, 
of the period, the interrogation and exclamation points. Cyr's, 
I^ee's and Graded Literature, Second Readers; Burt's Little 
Nature Studies, No. II. 



Arithmetic — Preliminary study of numbers to looo under 
Modified Spiral Method. Notation and Numeration, Multi- 
plication Table through 5, developed gradually and to a large 
extent concretely; Form Study; Partitioning. Inches, feet, 
yards, nickles, dimes, dollars. Pints, quarts, gallon. Simple 
lessons in fractional parts. Abundant drill in problems 

INVOLVING ONE OR TWO OPERATIONS, NOT EXCEEDING lOOO. 

Number stories continued. Sight exercises. Smith's Primary 
Arithmetic 32 to 93. Roman Numerals. The Speer Method, 
according to Manual in the hands of the teacher. 



Spelling — All words used in the reading lessons, and the 
first year's work in Blaisdell's Speller, Book I., should be 
spelled by sound and letter, naming the silent letters and using 
the simple diacritical marks over the sounded vowels. It is a 
good plan to keep a list of all new words on the board for one 
or two weeks in drills in pronunciation at sight, and spelling 
from dictation. Oral spelling three times a week; written 
spelling twice. As spelling is a matter of visual memory there 
should be training in quick and close observation of words 
rather than in hearing words spelled. 



Geography— Lessons on place (including relative positions, 
direction and distance). 

Lessons on Plants and Animals— Those that live on the land, 
in the water, in the air. Those that live in different tempera' 
tures; in the forests, plains and deserts; on the mountains. 
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Stories of Primitive Man — The Esquimaux; Pilgrim Fathers, 
North American Indians, etc. A reading lesson and suitable 
illustrations should accompany each story. 

Lessons on Water — Evaporation; uses; different forms of 
water; effects of frost, etc.; cloud myths. 

Lessons on Air — Special application to the subject ef ventil- 
ation; its necessity to us directly; its presence all around us. 

Air in Motion (Wind) — Use of the wind; Stories of the 
North Wind; of the East Wind; Ulysses and the Winds; of 
^neas and ^Eolus. Show pictures of windmills and tell of 
the work done by windmills in Holland; commit to memory 
'*What the Winds Bring/' 

Lessons on Heat and Light — Sources of each, effect of each 
on vegetation. Effect of heat on water, air, coal, etc. Neces- 
sity to us of artificial heat. Fire stories. Myths of the sun, 
moon and stars. 

Lessons on Time — Each child should draw to the scale of 
one inch to a block, a map of the school district. He should 
Represent the school house and his own home upon the plan, 
showing the direction of the latter from the former and the 
exact number of blocks they are apart. Taking three min- 
utes, perhaps, as the average time for walking one block, let 
him estimate the length of time necessary to walk to and from 
school. 

Different methods for measuring time. The sun dial; King 
Alfred's Candle; Modern time-pieces. Myths of Kronos; time 
stories. A Weather Record should be kept by the class in 
some conspicuous place on the board. Considerable attention 
should be given to this. 

Lessons on the natural features of the surface of the earth, 
beginning with the most familiar. Have pupils mould these 
upon the moulding table. 



Writing — Have pupils practice copies on loose paper. Dis- 
courage all hasty, careless work, and all efforts at shading. 
See that all have an easy position at the desk, and that all hold 
their pens correctly. Every written exercise should be a les- 
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son in writing. So instruct that you will prevent ink stains 
on the fingers, books, clothing and desks, 

Drawing — As taught and directed by the Supervisor. 



Music — Carefully observe the directions given in the First 
Grade. Let a breathing and vocalizing exercise of a few min- 
utes precede every song. 

Review first year's work. 

Manual from page 73 through 82, taking lessons as indicated 
in Manual. 

Music Primer from page 46 through 81. Lessons to be 
assigned by the Supervisor every week. Teach notes and 
rests. Rhythm and board work according to directions of 
Supervisor. 



MANUAL TRAININ6— SECOND GRADE. 

Clay Modbung — To corellate with reading and story- 
telling, Esquimaux, igloo, dogs and sled. Arctic back- 
ground. 

Wbaving — Invention of spinning wheel and heddle. Prac- 
tical demonstration on the spinning wheel. Show in excur- 
sions to the mills what machines have taken the place of these. 
Bring in story-telling to correllate. Pallas, Athene, Pene- 
lope; Arachne. 

Paper Cutting — Cutting out and posting animals and peo- 
ple in action. Original designs for borders and all-over pat- 
terns. 

Raffia Work — Doll hats, doll bonnets, birds' nests. 



THIRD GRADE. 

Language— The subject matter for language in the Third 
Grade is drawn largely from the studies of that grade, and 
work in language in an unbroken period from the beginning to 
the end of each day. All of the pupils, conversations, narra- 
tions, descriptions, recitations and compositions afford a basis 
for work in language. 

When he enters this grade he should be able to give fairly 
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good original description, oral and written, of similar objects. 
He should be able to write a brief letter in correct form and 
give a short, simple narration. His spelling should be correct; 
his statements and questions should begin with capitals and 
end with the proper punctuation marks. His written work 
should be neat. 

The aim should be not to cover a certain amount of ground, 
nor alone to get correct forms and neat work, but to develop 
within each child the power to express himself clearly and 
forcibly. Some attention should be paid to [a] the develop- 
ment of ideas, [b] the logical arrangement of ideas, [c] con- 
struction of sentences, [d] proper use of words. 

Pupils should be taught to make correct statements and 
questions, oral and written; write names of persons in full and 
by the use of initials; the proper use of is, arb, was and wBRB, 
HAVE and has; the names of the days, months and seasons; 
how to write dates; how to begin and end a letter; how to 
address a letter; the use of quotation marks; the common con- 
tractions I've, don't, doesn't, it's, can't, I'll, isn't, 'twas, 
wouldn't, etc., the abbreviations of the months, days, St., 
Ave., Co., Mr., Mrs. 

Care must be taken not to consume too much time in merely 
teaching the correct word forms. Thought should be devel- 
oped. 

A good picture story should be given orally and in writing 
once a week. For this purpose good pictures should be pro- 
cured. The masterpieces in suitable copies may be had for a 
cent each. The first twelve pictures at the back of the text- 
book may be used. 

Once a fortnight a good story should be read or told in the 
presence of the class, and they should reproduce it orally and 
in writing. 

One good poem should be memorized and recited in concert 
or singly every month. No poem should be taught until the 
teacher appreciates its charm. For this purpose the following 
are suggested: 
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"The Merry Brown Thrush," Larcom; ''The Wise Fairy," 
Cary; "One, Two, Three," Banner; "The Quest," Bumstead; 
"Little Gustava," Thaxter; "The Frolic of the Leaves," 
Koopman; "Down to Sleep," Jackson; "Incident of the French 
Camp," Browning; "The Cloud," Shelly; "Spring," Timrod; 
"The Coast Guard," Miller; "The Wounded Curfew," Thax- 
ter; "The Sword of Lee," Ryan. Selection from Hiawatha. 

The following stories are suggested as suitable for language 
work in this grade: King Midas; Clytie; Phaeton; Cinderilla; 
Beauty and the Beast; The Three Bears; Dick Whittington's 
Cat; King of the Golden River; The Ugly Duckling; Dick 
Smiley's Birthday; David and Goliath; Moses; The Judge and 
the Beetle; The Old Man and His Donkey; Prince Darling. 

The text-book for a basis of such work is Hyde*s New Lan- 
guage Book I., Part I. 



Rbading — Have pupils give in consecutive parts the sub- 
stance of each lesson in their owu language. Apply a num- 
ber of live, quickening questions. There is no true reading 
with the thought element left out. Have pupils put all new 
words into original sentences. Give particular attention at 
every recitation to articulation, emphasis and inflection. Have 
pupils find the meaning of phrases and sentences. Lee's 
Reader, Graded Literature and Cyr's Readers, and Riverside 
Series Nos. 47 and 48 (Scudder's Fables and Folk Stories), 
and Jane Andrews' Seven Little Sisters, are the books furnished. 

There can be no best results in audible reading until the 
ability to see more than the single word is developed. The 
eye of the pupil should be trained to run ahead of the voice. 
This develops expression. It can be accomplished by having 
the pupil glance ofF the page as he reads. Where the reader 
must hold the eye continuously on the printed page the reading 
is apt to become monotonous. The teacher should occasionally 
read to her pupils the best compositions she can find in prose 
and poetry. 
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Arithbcbtic — Notation and numeration through three 
periods, Review Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 
carry Multiplication Table through 12; let the work be largely 
with concrete numbers. Take Smith's Primary Arithme- 
tic 93-170. 



Illustrate United States money by money, either actual or 
toy. 

Dictate assigned problems once, and see that the pupil's 
work is neat, orderly and intelligent. 

Give supplementary examples for practice daily. Drill daily 
in mental problems and in sight exercises. 

Distinguish part-taking and division, multiplier and multi- 
plicand. 

Each teacher should present to pupils the principles in Frac- 
tions objectively. This can be done by commencing with a 
disc as a unit, then by the projier sub-divisions of it the prin- 
ciples of reducing fractions can be plainly shown. Common 
units in linear, square, cubic, dry and liquid measure — all 
relations taught concretely. 



Spei«i«ing — Finish the second year's course in Blaisdell's 
First Speller. All new words in reading lessons, and other 
lessons during the term, should be spelled. Preserve list of 
difficult words. Review frequently. Have the words in spell- 
ing lessons placed by the pupils in original sentences. ''Spell- 
ing Matches," "Pronoucing Matches," and other like devices, 
are legitimate aids. Recitations should sometimes be oral, 
sometimes written. Oral spelling thrice, written twice a week. 
Spelling blanks are used. 



Writing — The pupils should be kept in one class, all doing 
the same thing at the same time. The teacher should explain 
on the black-board each new copy. The pupils should prac- 
tice the copy on paper for one lesson, then use copy-book. 
Develop easy movements and gradually increasing speed. Use 
the Manual. 
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Geography— Frye's Elementary Geography to page 86. 
(See Teachers' Manual) . Use the book, a globe, maps, pic- 
tures, a black-board; read stories, talk of travels, real or imag- 
inary; get the children interested in geography, in lands, 
waters, plants, acimals, people, things within and beyond their 
vision. 



Drawing— As directed by Supervisor. Practice much on 
loose paper. Drill on circular and elliptical curves, horizontal, 
oblique and vertical curves. Drill on measurement — inch, 
two, three inches. Relate Manual Training. Give color les- 
sons in the six standard colors and one tint of each color. 



Music— Review work of Second Grade, Encourage pupils 
to sing at sight. Short drills in scale sounds. Time drill 
exercises, all beating time and naming beats. 

Modern Music Reader I., to page 66. 

Learn thoroughly all songs and exercises in the keys, as 
directed by the Supervisor, 

Time names, exercises in theory, etc., under the direction of 
the Supervisor. 



NANUAL TRAININO-THIRD GRADE. 

Ci,AY MoDSUNG — Scenes in the lives of the American 
Indian; The Pueblos, Navahoes; Zuni. 

Wbaving — Indian looms. Spinning of cotton, wool and 
flax. Making school bags; Indian blankets. Dyeing with 
vegetable dyes. Weaving with raffia. Silkoline and cotton 
filling spun in school. 

Raffia Work — Belts, quivers, papoose cradle; coverings 
for pottery forms. 

Papbr Folding — Introductory to card-board work of the 
Fourth Grade. Book-covers, portfolios, doll furniture, boxes 
and envelopes for school use. 



rOURTH GRADE. 

Language— As in the Third Grade the subject matter for 
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language in this grade is drawn largely from the studies of the 
grade — not wholly from the few pages of the little text book 
used. Constant care and attention should be given the pupil's 
forms of expression, oral and written. Not only must the 
correct medium of expression be developed, but in the primary 
grades it is entirely within the province of language work to 
develop within the minds of children something to express. 

The mistakes of pupils in language are not best corrected by 
other pupils, nor yet directly by the teacher. If a mistake is 
made find an opportunity to place before the pupil in a strong 
light the correct form. Every lesson can be made a lesson, of 
exercise, in language. 

Teach the two parts of a statement; proper and common 
names; the use of capitals in proper names; plural forms in s, 
BS, VKS, IBS; irregular plurals; possessive forms, describing 
words. The use of this and that, thbsb and those, the, 
AN, A ; asserting words: how, when and where words; words 
used for names; relation words; direct object; the exclamation. 
Study carefully all the selections given [a] to get the thoughts, 
[b] to develop the ideas, [c] to get correct forms of expr^- 
sion. 

Picture stories should be given fortnightly. For this pur- 
pose use the last twelve pictures in the text-book and copies 
of masterpieces, which may be had for a cent each. 

A good story should be read or told the class once a fort- 
night, and should be reproduced by the pupils orally and in 
writing. 

Once every month a good poem should be memorized and 
recited in concert and singly. The charm of the poem must 
first be appreciated by the teacher. 

The following stories are recommended: Joseph, Aladdin, 
Persephone, The Wooden Horse, How Little Cedric Became a 
Knight; stories from the lives of Franklin, Washington, Jack- 
son, Columbus. 

The following poems are recommended : ' ' Abou Ben Adhem," 
Hunt; "Excelsior," Longfellow; **That Calf," Cary; 'Taul 
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boundaries, but as a large number of persons living together 
under a form of government, having laws and officers of their 
own. 

Teach the location of Columbus with reference to Muscogee 
County and neighboring towns; the location of Muscogee 
County with reference to neighboring counties, Alabama, the 
Chattahoochee River, Georgia; the location of Georgia with 
reference to neighboring states, the Gulf of Mexico, the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Apalachian Highland, the Mississippi Basin. 

Teach the chief products of Columbus, of Muscogee County, 
of South Georgia, Middle Georgia, North Gtorgia. 

Teach the main features of the government of Columbus, of 
Muscogee county, of Georgia. 

Read the poem, ''What Constitutes a State?" and teach 
extracts from it. Read the *'Song of the Chattahoochee.'' 



Drawing — As directed by Supervisor. Inventive exercises, 
lessons in expression, designing, should be given. There 
should be a diminishing amount of copying from the figure on 
the page, and an increasing amount of originality and drawing 
from the objects. 



Music — Review work of the Third Grade. Drill in time- 
beating and scale singing. Study musical characters and the 
notes of the staff. 

Modem Music Reader I., page 66 to end of book. 

Questions in theory. Two-part singing begun. Divide the 
dass equally, without regard to sex. Let there be no ques- 
tion as to first and second or soprano or alto, for at this stage 
they can sing both parts equally well. Care should be taken 
to prevent loud singing, especially in the second part. 



MANUAL TBAINING-rOURTH QBADC. 

Ci^Y MoDEUNG — To correllate with Geography and Read- 
ing. Making of log-houses, bridges and arches. Modeling in 
low relief and casting in plaster. Representations of scenes of 
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United States History; Landing of the Pilgrims; Battle of New 
Orleans. Making of Colonial pottery forms. 

Raffia Work — Making school bags. Basketry. 

Card-board Work — Introductory to the knife-work of the 
fifth grade. Colored card-board and tag-board is folded and 
pasted together to form objects of three dimensions, which 
shall involve not only close measurements, the beginning of 
Geometry, and original design, but shall be of great interest to 
the pupil. Boxes, wall pockete, furniture, houses, trolley 
cars, fire-engines and houses are designed and decorated with 
water-colors and colored paper. 

Weaving — Large looms are used. Hooked rugs with bur- 
laps foundation, doll sweaters, mittens, caps and stockings are 
made. 

Sbwing — ^The course in plain sewing is begun in this grade. 



IVTII GRADE. 

Language — Hyde's Two-Book Course in English, Book 
II., the first fifty chapters, ending with page 122. (See 
Teacher's Manual.) A composition upon a subject assigned 
usually by the Principal, should be written weekly under the 
eyes of the teacher. In this grade it is well to have a conver- 
sation with the pupils beforehand upon the subject, and give 
an outline for their guidance. 



Reading— Lee's Fifth Reader, Graded Literature Fifth 
Reader, Ballads and Tales of the Golden Rod Series, Eggle- 
ston's Primary History. Selected lessons from the Book of 
Nature may be used in this as in other grades, in connection 
with Geography. See to it that pupils thoroughly understand 
everything they read. Have them consult a dictionary as to 
doubtful words. Sight reading should be occasionally done. 
Keep before them a list of good, suitable books. Direct their 
taste for reading. 



Arithmetic — Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, page 54 
to page 147. Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, from page 
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36 to page 57. Illustrate examples in Reduction by having 
pupils freely use the measures of capacity, distance, weight, 
etc., with which each Fifth Grade is supplied. 



Spklwng — BlaisdelPs Speller, Book II., from page 148 
through. All new words in every lesson. Do not omit short 
words. Written spelling three times a week. 



Writing — Pupils should hold the pen correctly, know what 
position to take at the desk, have a correct idea of form, and 
be often drilled in muscular movements. Lead pupils to dili- 
gently strive for plain, easy and rapid handwriting. (See 
lower grades.) 

Gbography — Frye's Higher Geography to page 33. (53ee 
Teacher's Manual.) 

Drawing — As directed by Supervisor. 



Music — Modern Music Reader, Book II., page 19, 
through half the book. Study keys of D, A, B-flat, E-flat. 
Review keys studied in fourth grade. Musical terms, ques- 
tions in theory, written work, songs and exercises as directed 
by Supervisor. 



MANUAL TRAINiNQ-FIFTH GRADE. 

Knipb-work in thin Basswood — As each lesson is taken 
up the pupil makes an original drawing, trying for beauty of 
form. After approval, he makes a working drawing, which 
serves as a model for the exercise. Testing with rule and try- 
square for accurate measurements, straight lines and square 
comers. Use of the knife in cutting with and across the 
grain. Proper use of sand paper as a finishing tool. Selec- 
tions are made from the following list of models: Label key- 
tag, match striker, calendar back, pencil sharpener, sand- 
spade, bandiloie, chair, sled, wheelbarrow, paper-knife^ book 
carrier, bill file, picture frame, tooth-brush holder, pen rack, 
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match-box, bracket, desk, table with keyed joints, Colonial 
high-boy, bed. 



Knifk-work in Cank — Selections are made from the fol- 
lowing: Paper-rack, small furniture forms, book-racks, um- 
brella stands, waste paper baskets. 

Bbnt Iron — Designs are originated for grills, bridges, 
gates, etc., then carried out in the material. Selections are 
made from the following models: Mat, candlestick, chair, 
match-holder, picture frame, easel, box, lantern, envelope- 
holder. 

Ci^AY Modeling — Brick and masonry construction. Archi- 
tectural details modeled and cut in plaster. I^w relief heads 
of famous men modeled and cast. 



SIXTfl GRADE. 

I^ANGUAGK — Letter writing, making out and receipting ac- 
counts, reproduction of stories, descriptions of familiar objects, 
compositions weekly from outlines and from geographical 
topics. Observation lessons on animal life. Memory Gems, 
Hyde's New Two-Book Course in English, Book II., from 
page 123 to 306, adjourning, if n^essary, the formal study of 
chapters, 85 to 90, inclusive. 



Spelling — Branson's Common School Speller, Book II., to 
page 63. Observe suggestions given for spelling in lower 
grades. 



Arithmetic — Wentworth*s Practical Arithmetic, pages 
148-222. Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, from page 57 
to page 96. Illustrate every principle in fractions objectively^ 
Introduce each process by an abundance of mental exercises. 
Give many practical examples outside the text-book. Insist 
upon neatness, system and accuracy in all work. 
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Reading — Baldwin's Sixth Reader; for supplementary read- 
ing, Andrews' Ten Boys on the Road, Blaisdell's English His- 
tory Stories. Require pupils to give the substance of each 
lesson in their own language. Have pupils give a proper 
vocal expression of the thought and feeling in everything 
read. Supplement the reading lessons by suitable exercises 
from all available sources. Use lessons in composition work 
occasionally. 



Writing — Be sure that each pupil has a correct idea of each 
letter of the alphabet. Accept only the result of a pupil's best 
efforts. (See lower grades, ) 



Gbography — Frye's Higher Geography, from page 34 to 
page 88. (See Teacher's Manual.) 



Drawing — As directed by Supervisor. 



Music — Modem Music Reader Book II., Music terms and 
questions in theory. Written work, songs and exercises as 
directed by Supervisor. 



MANUAt Training — As outlined in the report of the Super- 
visor. 



SEVENTH GRADE. 

AfeiTHMKTic — Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, 223-335; 
Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, from page 118 to page 145. 
Let each teacher give special attention to the preparation of 
supplementary examples for his class, such as carpeting rooms, 
plastering houses, difiFerence in time between two places of 
different longitude, percentage, interest, etc. Let the examples 
thus g^ven be like the business transactions that are occurring 
about the pupils every day. When definitions and principles, 
have been taught thoroughly, and are understood by the pupils, 
they should be memorized. 
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History — Cooper's History of Our Country, to page 282. 
Teach history topically. Have pupils group topics in outline. 
Impress the idea that it is the thoughts and not the words of 
the lesson that are to be learned. 



DRAwiNG-Mechanical drawing and free-hand drawing from 
objects, as directed by Supervisor, 



Music — Modem Music Reader, Book III. Supplementary 
music, study formation of major and minor scales. Common 
terms used in music, keys, exercises ; songs as directed by 
Supervisor. 



Manual Training — Seventh Grade Manual Training em- 
braces cooking for the girls and bench work in wood for the 
bo3rs. This work is carried on in a centrally located school, 
to which pupils of all Sixth, Seventh and Eighth grades goat 
stated hours during the week. 



OUTLINE rOR ORAL WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 

first grade. 

1. Body — Head, neck, trunk, limbs (arms, legs). 

2. Hbad — [a] Crown, back, sides, [b] Hair — Cleansing, 
brushing, combing, [c] Face — Forehead, temples, cheeks, 
chin, lips, eyes (brows, lids, lashes). Nose (bridge, nostrils). 
Mouth, teeth (cleansing), tongue, [d] Ears. 

3. Neck — Front, back (protection and cleanliness). 

4. Trunk — Chest, shoulders, abdomen, sides, back, hips. 

5. Arms — Compared with other animals, arm, fore-arm, 
wrist, 

6. Hand — Back, palm, thumb, fingers, names of. Nails, 
use and care of, use of hand. 

7. Legs— Thigh, shin, ankle, foot. Standing and walking. 

8. Feet— Sole, instep (arch), heel, ball (shoes), stock- 
ings, cleanliness. 
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SECOND GKADB. 

Teach pupils Nature's object in giving them the special 
senses. 

1. Eyhs — [a] Situation and importance of . [b] Natural 
protection for, as brow, lid, lash, tears, movements, [c] Pupil. 
[d] Care of eyes in regard to amount and direction of light. 
[b] Foreign bodies, [p] Communication of diseases through 
use of towels, etc. [g] Close relation between the two eyes. 

2. Ears — [a] Situation and importance of. [b] Parts of — 
outer, middle, inner, (c) Use of outer ear. (d) Cleanli- 
ness, (b) Care of — Foreign bodies, draughts, pulling ears, 
shouting into ears. 

3. Smell, touch and taste; use of these senses; care of the 
corresponding sense organs. 

4. Emphasize cleanliness and moderation in use. Compare 
personal appearance and customs as brought out in such stories 
as "Seven Little Sisters. 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Framework — (a) Bones — skull, spine, ribs, shoulder- 
blades, collar-bone, etc., etc., (common names only.) (b) 
Cartilages, nature and use of. (c) Ligaments, nature and 
use of. ^ 

2. How THE House Moves— (a) Joints, (b) Muscles- 
appearance, exercise, rest, (c) Tendons, sprain, what to do. 

3. The Outer Covering. Skin — elasticity, uses of; care 
of clothing, kind and quality. 

4. The inner lining, mucous membrane, nature and use of. 

5. What the House Contains— (a) Brain and nerves; 
rest, sleep, (b) Heart and blood vessels; excessive exercise, 
jumping, etc. (c) Lung and air passages; good breathing. 
(d) Stomach and food passages; hygiene, (e) Kidneys and 
waste passages; hygiene. 

6. Teach very briefly the use and care of each. 

FOURTH grade. 

(Text-Book.) 

FIFTH GRADE. 
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1. Bones — Number, difference in form and size; adaptatipn 
to use. 

2. Structure of bones; periosteum, compact and spongy 
tissue; marrow, processes, blood supply. 

3. Animal and mineral matter of bones; uses of each; varia- 
tion in relative amount of each; effect of this. 

4. Growth and repair of bones; influence of food and air 
on this. 

5. Hygiene. 

6. Thb Skull and Facb— (a) Of what composed, (b) 
Adaptation of structure and form to use. (c) Variation in 
different animals and races of men. 

7. The Spine — (a) Composition, (b) General form — 
what; how caused; reasons for; compared with other animals, 
(c) Correct position; common cause of curvature; results of 
curvature (connect with gymnastics). Effect of manner of 
dresd. 

8. Ribs — Parts played by ribs in respiration. 

9. Remaining portions of skeleton described briefly and 
their uses taught. 

10. Joints — (a) Bone-ends, cartilages, lubricating mem- 
brane ligaments, (b) Injuries to; what to do first. 

SIXTH grade. 
The Muscular System. 

1. Muscles — The chief organs of motion. 

2. Varieties— Voluntary and involuntary, 

3. Voluntary — (a) Naked eye, appearance— color, shape, 
size, structure, (b) Connective tissue — enveloping muscle; 
separating bundles; forming tendon, (c) Blood supply, abun- 
dance of. (d) Nerve supply, connection with brain. 

4. Tendon — Of what composed; strength of; attachment, 
use; ''weeping sinews/' treatment. 

5. How a musde acts— (a) Excited through nerve; order 
originates in brain, (b) Contraction of fibres, (c) Propaga- 
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tion of motion through tendon, (d) Bone acts as lever, (b) 
Antagonistic action of muscles, (b. g) Biceps and triceps. 

Exercise — Important. (a) Need of. (b) Amount and 
kind, (c) Benefits derived, (d) Evils of over-exercise, (e^ 
Evils of insufficient exercise. 

7. Involuntary Muscles — (a) Appearance, (b) Arrange- 
ment, ^c) Importance, (d) Purpose, (e) Differ from 
voluntary [not attached to bones; enclose cavities] . 

8. Action compared with that of voluntary muscles. 

9. Situation and use of. (a) Heart, (b) Alimentary 
canal, (c) Iris, (d) Blood vessels. 

10. Reflex Action. Voluntary actions may become reflex. 
Important. 

11. Muscular habits, necessity of forming correct ones. 
Importance. 

12. Effect of alcohol on the muscles. 

SEVENTH grade. 

(Text-Book.) 



OUTLINE OF WORK IN SEWING AND COOKING. 



SEWING. 

FOURTH GRADB. 

I. Study of cloth, warp and woof in weaving, simpleloom : 
Hammock, darning stockinet; Mat, darning scrim mat. 

II. Study of stitches: i — Large stitches, on Raffia work, 
on denim and linen; Basket, dolls' mattress, needle-book, em- 
broidered numbers; dolls' hat, picture frame: holder of denim. 

2 — Small stitches: On domestic and lawn, using backstitch, 
hemming, overcasting; dolls; dolls' pillow case. Hemstich- 
ing, tucking, running stitch; dolls' apron; dolls' handkerchief 
and belt. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

I. Study of baskets: Construction of sewing basket. 
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II. Study of stitches: Furnishing sewing basket with but- 
ton bag, emery, needle-book; domestic samples with all the 
different stitches. 

III. Finishing seams: French fell, hemmed fell. 

IV. Plackets: Hemmed, faced, bound. 

V. Patching: Darning on woolens: Inserted patch, hem- 
med patch. 

VI. Construction of dolls* shirt, applying different stitches; 
the finishing of seams and plackets. 

SIXTH GRADB. 

I. Study of form: Curves and measurements of the body; 
tight clothing; loose clothing; prevailing styles. 

II. Drafting and cutting of patterns: Underskirt, top skirt, 
plain waist, sleeve. 

III. Study of fabrics, woolen and cotton; testing samples 
for color and durability; prices in local market; review pro- 
cesses of manufacture. 

IV. Cutting and fitting: Using pattern made by pupil. 

V. Study of machines: Care of; use of attachments; some- 
thing of the mechanism. 

VI. Construction of full-size garments from drafted pat- 
terns. 



COOKING. 

SEVENTH GRADE AND FIRST GRADE HIGH SCHOOL. 

I. Arrangement and care of utensils — Combustion: Study 
of gas, coal, wood; construction of bunsen burner. 

II. Carbohydrates —Giving heat and energy; experiments 
to test composition of starch, stuffed potato, rice, oatmeal and 
other cereals. 

III. Digestion of starchy food — Preparation for invalids 
and children. 

rV. Ways of making dish-washing interesting; effect of 
soap on fibre of cloth. 
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V. Proteids; tissue builders — i Eggs, purest example of 
proteids; testing for freshness; ways of keeping eggs, cooking 
out of shell and in the shell to get the effect of heat on proteid. 

2. Meats — Observation lesson in meat market to learn 
various cuts and prices; composition of; microscope work; 
nutrient value of different meats; beef tea for the sick; beef- 
steak, proper methods of cooking; soup making. 

3. Oysters and Fish — Gelatine, [proteid sparer.] 

VI. Batters and Dough — Relative thickness of batters; 
Chemistry of leavens; baking powder mixtures; popovers; 
waffles, muffins, biscuit, cake; yeast bread, a good loaf roll. 

VII. Fats — Effect of heat on fat; effect of fat on starch 
grains; pastry; salads and dressings. 

VIII. Study of Milk — Composition, etc., care of ice cream 
making; study of ice and salt and other crystalline substances. 

IX. Housekeeping Lessons — Care of dining room; serving; 
how to have a sweet, clean kitchen; plumbing — care of sinks, 
stoves; sweeping and dusting in the proper way; to ensure 
sanitary conditions. 
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Allotmeot •! Time hr Elementary Scheels. 



Bated on the teaching done in the two divisions of each grade. 
Measured in minute per week. 
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Reading — Baldwin's Seventh Reader; Kingsley's Greek 
Heroes; Chappell's Stories of Georgia. Encourage the chil- 
dren to use suitable books in the Public Library. Teach the 
pupils to study the lives of some of the more prominent authors 
of the selections in your reading books. This is an excellent 
field for composition work. Keep prominently before your 
reading classes, in all grades, the idea that silent reading is 
thought-gathering. 



Composition — Compositions weekly through the year, ex- 
cept examination weeks. Give general attention to paragraph- 
ing, description of journeys, real or imagined, narrations of 
personal experience and observation; current events, etc. Let 
the teacher carefully select a subject suitable to his grade; 
study it well; in a general talk with the pupils develop the 
salient points of the subject; write these on the blackboard; 
have pupils write compositions from these outlines. 



GRAMMAR-Buehler's Modem English Grammar, to page 142. 



Sphlung— Branson's Common School Speller, Book II., 
from page 63 to page 129. Have pupils understand that they 
are expected to spell any word found in any lesson during 
every day. Proper names should receive special attention. 
Have pupils write the singular, plural and possessive forms of 
names, the comparative and superlative forms of adjectives, 
etc. Encourage use of dictionary. Written spelling thrice, 
oral spelling twice a week. 



Writing — Do not accept a single lesson in writing which 
shows carelessness in its preparation. Memorize business and 
social forms and apply in practical work. 



Geography — Frye's Higher Geography, from page 89-161. 
(See Teacher's Manual.) 
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History — Cooper's History of Our Country, to page 282. 
Teach history topically. Have pupils group topics in outline. 
Impress the idea that it is the thoughts and not the words of 
the lesson that are to be learned. 



DRAWING-Mechanical drawing and free-hand drawing from 
objects, as directed by Supervisor, 



Music — Modem Music Reader, Book III. Supplementary 
music, study formation of major and minor scales. Common 
terms used in music, keys, exercises ; songs as directed by 
Supervisor. 



Manual Training — Seventh Grade Manual Training em- 
braces cooking for the girls and bench work in wood for the 
bojrs. This work is carried on in a centrally located school, 
to which pupils of all Sixth, Seventh and Eighth grades go at 
.stated hours during the week. 



OUTLINE FOR ORAL WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIRST GRADB. 

1. Body — Head, neck, trunk, limbs (arms, legs). 

2. Head — [a] Crown, back, sides, [b] Hair — Cleansing, 
brushing, combing, [c] Face — Forehead, temples, cheeks, 
chin, lips, eyes (brows, lids, lashes). Nose (bridge, nostrils). 
Mouth, teeth (cleansing), tongue, [d] Ears. 

3. Neck — Front, back (protection and cleanliness). 

4. Trunk — Chest, shoulders, abdomen, sides, back, hips. 

5. Arms — Compared with other animals, arm, fore-arm, 
wrist, 

6. Hand — Back, palm, thumb, fingers, names of. Nails, 
use and care of, use of hand. 

7. Legs — Thigh, shin, ankle, foot. Standing and walking. 

8. Feet — Sole, instep (arch), heel, ball (shoes), stock- 
ings, cleanliness. 
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REOIIIRENENTS FOR GRADUATION. 



A unit of credit is one hour per week for a term. English 
five hours per week will give five credits for the term, or ten 
credits for the year. 

A minimum total of 176 credits on High School studies is 
required for graduation. Of this amount 30 credits will be 
required in English, 26 credits in history, 30 credits in mathe- 
matics, 14 credits in science, 18 credits in on^ language. 8 
credits in public speaking and reading, 2 in drawing and 2 in 
manual training. The remaining 46 credits may be made up 
at the option of the individual pupil. 

No credit will be allowed on less than the work of one term 
satisfactorily completed. An average of 75 per cent, must be 
made on all studies pursued, in determining which the dass 
work counts ^, examinations J^. 

Unsatisfactory work in a class must be made np before 
advancement to a higher class may be had. Sequential studies 
must be pursued as directed. 

Every pupil above the First grade must select his course and 
submit a statement thereof to the Principal for approval. 
When approved, it may not be changed during the year, with- 
out special consent of the Superintendent and the Faculty of 
the High School. 

BUST or TEXT-BOOKS USED IN THE COLUMBUS 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Buehler's Grammar, Newsom & Co. 

The Mother Tongue, III; Ginn & Co. 

Painter's Introduction to English I^iterature; Sibley & 
Ducker. 

James and Sanford's Government in State and Nation; Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

Selections from Irving's Sketch Book; Ginn & Co. 

Ivaiihoe; Macmillan & Co. 

Evangeline. 

Rob Roy 
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Lady of the Lake. 

Excursion and Ode. 

Macbeth. 

Poe's Prose Tales. 

Idylb of the King. 

Southern Poems, 

Paradise Lost. 

The Ancient Mariner; Scott, Poresman At Co. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Silas Mamer; D. Appleton & Co. 

College Entrance Requirements in English; American Book 
Co. 

Julius Caesar; Macmillan & Co. 

Vision of Sir Launfal; Scott, Foresman & Co. 

The Princess; B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 

Clark & Blanchard's Practical Public Speaking; Chas. Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Myers' Ancient History; Ginn & Co. 

Robinson's Western Europe. Ginn & Co. 

Cooper's Our Country; Gimi & Co. 

Thurston*s Economics and Industrial History; Scott, Pores- 
man & Co. 

Adams' Commercial Geography; D. Appelton & Co. 

Moulton's Introductory Latin; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Harper & Tolman's Csesar; American Book Co. 

Pearson's Latin Compositon; American Book Co. 

Greenough & Kittredge's Virgil; Ginn & Co. 

Allen & Greenough's Cicero; Ginn & Co. 

Allen & Greenough's Latin Grammar; Ginn & Co. 

Chase & Stuart's Horace; Eldredge & Brother. 

White's First Greek Book; Ginn & Co. 

Hadley & Allen's Greek Grammar; American Book Co. 

Godwin's Xeuophon; Ginn & Co. 

Perrin & Seymour's Odyssey; Ginn & Co. 

Milne's Standard Arithmetic; America Book Co. 

Wentworth's New School Algebra; Ginn & Co. 

Wentworth's Plane & Solid Geometry; Ginn & Co. 
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Phillips & Strong's Elements of Trigonometry; American 
Book Co. 

Hewes* High School Physiology; American Book Co. 

Coulter's Plant Studies; D. Appleton & Co. 

Gage's Introduction to Physical Science; Ginn & Co. 

William's Elements of Chemistry; Ginn & Co. 

Joynes-Meissner German Grammar; D. C. Heath & Co. 

William's Labratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry; Ginn 
& Co. 

Edgren's French Grammar; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Corneille's Le Cid; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Racine's Athalie; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Moliere's Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Labiche & Martin's La Poudreauz Yeux; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Merimee's Colomba; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Souvestre's Le Man de Mme. deSolonge; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Daudet's La Belle Nivernaise; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Tolon's Spanish Reader and Translator; D. Appleton & Co. 

Chardenal's Complete French Course; Allyn & Bacon. 

Super's French Reader; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Malot's Sans Pamille, D. C. Heath & Co. 

French Fairy Tales; D. C. Heath & Co. 

DeTornos' Combined Spanish Methods; D. Appleton & Co. 

Matzke's First Spanish Readings; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Graziella Lamartime. El Capitain Veneno; D. C. Heath & 
Co. 

Les Miserables; D. C. Heath & Co. 



LIST or TEXT-BOOKS USED IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Arithmetic — Robinson's Progressive Intellectual, Ameri- 
can Book Co., Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, Ginn & Co., 
Smith's Primary Arithmetic, Ginn & Co, 

Drawing — Prang's Elementary Course, Prang Educational 
Company. 
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Ethics — Gow's Morals and Manners, American Book Co. 

Geography — Frye's Elementary and Higher, Ginn & Co. 

Grammar — Buehler's Modern English Grammar, Newsom 
&Co. 

History — Cooper's History of Our Country, Ginn & Co. 

Language Lessons— Hyde's New Two-Book Course, D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Music— Modern Series, Silver, Burdette & Co., Melodia, 
Melodia Publishing Co., 

Physiology— Coleman's Series; Macmillan Co. 

SuPPi^EMENTARY READING — Revised Series, 47 to 48, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Burt's Little Nature Studies, Hans 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, Jane Andrews' Seven Little Sisters, 
Jane Andrews' Ten boys on the Road; Jane Andrews' Each 
and All; Kingsley's Greek Heroes; Lamb's Tales from Shake- 
speare; Blaisdell's English History Stories, Ginn & Co.; Bal- 
lads and Tales, University Publishing Co.; Eggleston's Pri- 
mary History; The Story of The Romans; Chappell's Story of 
Georgia, Silver, Burdette & Co. 

Reading— Cyr's Primer, Cyr's Readers I. - IV; Graded 
Literature I. -V.; Lee L - V.; Baldwin VI. - VIII. ; Peabody's 
Step by Step. 

Spelling — Blaisdell's Books, I. and II., Macmillan Co.; 
Branson's Common School Speller; B, F. Johnson Publishing 
Co. 

Writing Book — Whitehouse's Natural Movement; Silver, 
Burdette & Co. 



LIST OF BOOKS USED IN SECONDARY INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

Mathematics— Smith's Practical Arithmetic, Ginn & Co.; 
Smith's Algebra for Beginners, Ginn & Co.; Wentworth's P. 
& S. Geometry, Gin & Co. ; Commercial Arithmetic, Practical 
Text-Book Co. 

Science — Henderson & Woodhull's Elements of Physics, 
D, Appleton & Co.; WoodhuU & Van Arsdale's Physicial Ex- 
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periment9» D. Appletoo & Co.; Hetsler & Smith's B&sentiab 
of Chemistry, Benj. Sanborn & Co. 

English— Buehler's Grammar, Newsom & Co.; Mother 
Tongne III., Ginn & Co., James & Sanford's Goverment in 
State and Nation, Chas. Scribner; Robinson's History of 
Western Europe, Ginn & Co.; Thurston's Economics and In- 
dustrial History, Scott, Foresman & Co.; Doub's History of 
the United States, W. C. Doub &Co.; Commercial Geography 
Practical Text-Book Co.; Coleman's Hygiene and Physiology 
Macmillan Co. ; Eclectic Shorthand and Book-keeping, Practi- 
cal Text-Book Co. 
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GRADUATES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 



1892 



Sarah Irene Averett,* 

Nellie Brown, 

Bmma Paniiie Cameron, 

Hattie Florence Cantrell, 

Katie Crane, 

Willie Idelle Dent * 

Rowena Gnnby,* 

Susie Hall, 

Sallie Marinda Hoyle, 

Mary Letitia Martin, 

Susie Lena Martin, 



Martha Helen Bennett, 
Emily Walter Charlton, 
Sallie Fannie Evans, 
Madeline Kaufman, 
Freda Simons, 
Josephine Snider, 
Delia Straus, 
Helen Martha Thomas.* 

Emile Glines Abbott, 



Lily Belle Averett, 
Grace Elinor Boland, 
Georgia Anderson Charlton, 
Loretta Craig, 
Charlotte E. Dillingham, 
Lillian Hirsch, 
Florence W. Kirvin, 
Annie R. Miles, 
Lizzie Darden Patterson, 
Mattie Rogers Robinson, 
Ella Augusta Rudin, 
Mary Alice Sampey, 
Louise Oliva Seals, 
^Deceased. 



Addie Louise Pfohl, 

Grace Carrington Shepperson, 

Nellie Sheram, 

Rosa Belle Snider, 

Inez Taylor, 

Edwina Wood, 



Frank Hawkins Abbott, 
Albert Henry Allen, 
Jefferson Dozier Willis.* 

1893 

Turner Edmunds Berry, 
Leroy Holt Coart, 
Thomas Golding Coleman, Jr. 
Charles Armory Dexter, 
Perry Newton Hill, 
David Hirsch, 
Benjamin Margolius, 
David Margolius, 
— WMlliam Harbert Martin, Jr. 
Lionel Bell Moses 



1834 



Maggie W. Smith, 

Francis Mildred Shepperson, 

Armarillis Pearl Smith. 

Floyd D. Bullock, 
Edgar Britt, 
Robert J. Crane* 
Walter Devere Dent, 
Rockwell W. Johnson, 
John Peabody Moore, 
Thomas Battle McLester, 
James Royden Peabody, 
William Clyde Woodall. 
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1895 



Jennie Beatrice Bennett, 
Carrie Benlah Prazer* 
Addie Louisa Gilbert, 
Annie Kate Griggs, 
Katie Hook, 

Katie Johnston Markbam, 
Rosa Bvelyn Martin, 
Amalia Rosenburg Meyer, 
Lncy Urquhart Mitchell, 
Addie Will Shepperson, 
fierta Anna Taylor, 
Ethel Snow Thomason,* 



BUa White, 

Mary Bffie Williams, 

Laura Wood. 



John Myrick Beasley, 
Walter Hurt Cargill. 
Newsome Cooper, 
McDougald Dexter, 
Beverly Marshal Henry, 
Thomas Charlton Hudson, 
William BlaUely Lovett. 



Marie Theresa Conti,* 
Catherine Mathilde Howard, 
Annie Knrniker, 
Nellie Cornelia Loeb, 
Marie Markham, 
Minnie Love Monk, 
Sarah C. Nisbet, 
Annie Pogle Pfohl, 
Mittie Love Porter, 
Minnie May Scott, 



1896 

Carrie Brooks Shackelford, 
Susie Prankie Shipp. 

Stephen Shepherd Brinson, 

Joseph Stettenheim Bnhler, 

Julian A. Lehman, 

Joseph Loeb, 

Max Leopold Lowenthal, 

Lemuel T. Downing Mitchell, 

Charles Clifton Moses. 



1897 



Martha Berry Baldwin, 
Lncy Catherine Barfield, 
Mabel Pearl Cantrell, 
Bertha Louise Claiborne, 
Roberta Rebecca Bmrich, 
Lottie Hirsch, 
Florence Hofflbn, 
Helen Kaufman, 
Nellie Annie Kctchum, 
Viola Kumiker, 
Laura Isabellc Lindaey. 
Ida Margolins, 



Bthel Tarver Moore, 
Mattie Douglas Pfohl, 
Afanie May Renfroe, 
Mamie Schnell, 
Mary Bugenia Thomas, 
Georgia Ingraham Thornton, 
Sallie Belle Williams. 



Arthur Brannon Bdge^ 
William Henry Howard, 
Simon Mony Kaufman. 



•Deceased. 
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Snsie Bird Barfield, 
Ada Moore Bennett, 
Bssie Marie Boland, 
Mamie Amoret Coart, 
Bmma Bthel Clayton, 
Mary Josephine Hardin, 
Stella Hirsch, 
Hilda Hofflin, 
Annie Laura Jefferson » 
Fannie May Johnson, 
May Ritchie Kissick, 
Lula Francis Lokey, 
Mary I/>aise Mahone, 
Lilyan Martin, 

Minnie htt Bartlett, 
Daisy Bayard, 
Myra Park Birdsong, 
Alberta Britt, 
Lily Mae Duncan, 
Maggie Martin Harrison, 
Sarah Gertrude Howard, 
Edna Jessop, 
Florence Kaul, 
Annie Louise Kirven, 
Daisy Kurnlker, 
Rosalie Kurniker, 
Btta Bura Layfield, 
Annie B Lindsey, 
Sadie Loeb, 

Bmma Bates Allen,* 
Katherine Wilcox Mitchell, 
Kittie Louise Birdsong, 
Alma Hettie Cooper, 
Martha Hatlie Fulford, 
Julia Dowdell Gautier, 
Mary Leila Gordy, 
Sadie Hogan Hunt, 
Lillie Kaufman, 
laa Williams, 
Susie Mitchell W illiams. 
^Deceased. 



1898 

Mamie Matthews, 
Bffie Ma> Pierce, 
Francis Blizabeth Pierce, 
Mary Clement Shepperson, 
Bessie Florence Sirans, 
Florence Straus, 
Charlotte Jessie Swope. 



Walter Hicks Berry, 
Braiaard Kivlin Clapp, 
Richard Clark Deignan, 
Ralph Curtis Jordan, 
Dan Rayford Wolfson. 

1899 

Florence Magruder, 

Alice Roberta Martin 

Blla Brown Martin, 

Minnie Pool, 

Bessie Smith, 

Nellie Harris ThomasoB,* 

Bmma Bmile Wolfson. 

Max Drey spool, 
Robert Bugene Farish, 
Hermon Milton Hicks, 
Clifton Charles Jahnson, 
Fred Schomburg, 
Thomas Blam Waters, 
Frederick Louis Wickam. 

1900 

Brantly Owen Brinson, 
Parkman Blake Dexter, 
Guy Castleman Garrard, 
William Baker Langdon, 
Ernest Lin wood Layfield, 
Ralph Matthews, 
Bdward McBachem, 
Joe Lyman Reese, 
James Shepherd Thweatt, 
Alonza Wickham, Jr. 
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Alpharetta Bowe, 
Clara Gunby, 
Kate Boykin Holstead, 
Laurie Blla Knowles, 
Martha Cartor Martin, 
Annie May Renfroe, 
Bessie Lou Ren f roe, 
Anna Vivian Schley, 
Tuccoa Lucile Smith, 



Ethel Beulah Brinson, 
Mary Bstelle Dozier, 
Alice Eugenia Fuller, 
Nernie Gordy, 
Blanche Kaufman, 
Love Alexander McDuflSe, 
Johnnie Schley, 



Alice Johnson, 
Fiorence Julius, 
Ruth Toole Martin, 
Jeanette Stephen Martin, 
Woodie Schley, 
Martha Elizabeth Schley, 
Lottie Louise Barnes. 
Henry Etter Wilt. 
Emmie Keene, 
Gertrude Belle Chase, 
Augusta Wilhelmina Seals, 

Mary Gaither Beall, 
Mary Hagins, 
Ethel Newborne Bowe, 
Bessie Belle Allen, 
Leila May Schley, 
BfiEie Lee Taliaferro, 
Elizabeth Tumev, 
Annie Laurie Sparks,' 
Harriet Ida Webster, 

*Decea8ed. 



1901 

Mattie Elba Waters, 
Ina Josephine Williams. 



Ralph Dndley, 

Max Pnllmore Goldstein, 

Joseph Marshall Harrison, 

Morris Loeb, 

William Preston McCrory. 

1902 

Geraldine Thompson . 



Benjamin Burks Keudrick, 
James Dupont Kirven, 
Walter Watts Patterson, 
George Thomas Tate. 

1903 

Sarah Ruth Bartlett, 
Bessie May Loeb, 
Mabel Hofflin, 
Eula May Kirven, 
Lucy Daisy Eason. 

Clifford Johnson, 
Robert Huff, 
Josiah Flournoy, 
Henry Branch Whitaker, 
Wiley Perry Whittlesey 

1904 

Ethel Ashford Pierce, 
Minnie Merle David, 

Martin A. Poole, 
George Pomeroy Golden, 
Mark H. Blandford, 
Samuel Heilborne Kaufman, 
Chilton W. Coleman, 
Felix Glynn Phillipo. 
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1905 



Leila Belle Brinson, 
Lillian Carson, 
Lillian Eason. 
Lola Fuller, 
Hazel Howard, 
Roachelle Kanl,* 
Hattie Lou Miller, 
Annie Munn, 
Verna Elizabeth Munn, 
Alice Elizabeth Palmer, 
Brin Schley, 



Julia Culleu Barnes, 
Willie Barr, 
Pauline Coart, 
Mabel Coleman, 
Laurs Pindlater, 
Rhoda Kaufman, 
Mary McLeod, 
Mary Joe Pierce, 
Dovie Smith, 



Alice Beard, 
Jessie Beard, 
Annie May Brady, 
May Olapp, 
Annie Lou Grimes, 
Eva Hamer, 
Nellie Holland, 
Kirby Lee Hook, 
Mabel Howard, 
Clifford Hunter, 
Aylmer Illges, 
Beatrice Kaufman, 
Juliette McPhail, 
Mary Bell Palmer, 
Guilla Phippt, 

^Deceased. 



Annie Livingston Sisgleton, 
Alice Wick am. 



Mercer Blanch ard, 
Frederick Roy Duncan, 
George Jasper Golden, 
Robert Conrad Jeorg, 
Eugene Mason Ransom, 
William Stuart Tick nor, 
E:1mnnd Harper Worrill. 



1906 



Sarah George Taliaferro, 
Hazel Howard, 



Joseph P. Dcignan, 
Owen Daloney Edge, 
Carleton B. Gibson, Jr. 
Albert I/oewenherz, 
Robert Lee Magrudcr, Jr. 



1907 



Kate Phipps, 
Isabel Smenner, 
Louise Thomas, 
Abbie Tomblin, 
Annie Latimer Watson, 
Marie Wood, 



Herbert Banner, 
Laudrum Btissey, 
Frank Bi ad ford, 
Lyman Buttolph, 
Robert P. Golden, 
Carl Loewenherz, 
Ral Miller. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, 



FOR THE 



Year Ending June 6, 1908. 



QiLBifir PRmnM Co.. Coc u m m , Q^. 
1908 



SCHOOL CALENDAR 



1908 

September 1— The seesioii of the Secondary Indnstzial 

School begins. 
September 14— Entrance examinations and isenance 

of tickets for the Graded Schools. 
September 21— The first term begins 
November 26— Thankogiving holiday. 
December 24 to Jannary 1 — Christmas holidays. 

1909 

January 19— Lee's birthday. 

Jannary SO— The first term ends. 

February 1— The second term begins. 

February 22— Washington's birthday. 

April 26— Memorial day. 

June 4 — ^The session ends. 

July 31— The Secondary Industrial School closes. 



THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 



G. GuNBY Jordan, Preeident - - Term Ecpbrea 1910 

James Smith, Vice-President - - " " 1911 

R A. Ryder, an 1909 

J. A. Walton, '' '' 1909 

H. R. GoETCHius, - - - - ** ** 1910 

J. D. Massey, ... - i. a iQii 

J. B. Tarver, ... - ii ii 1912 

Sol Loeb, '' '' 1912 

P. J. McSorley, - - - . »« «< 1912 

L. A. Scarbrough, - - - - ** *' 1913 

Geo. C. Palmer, *' ** 1913 

C. B. Gibson, - - Superintendent and Secretary. 

J. S. Matthews, - - - - Treasurer. 

Offices: 318 Eleventh Street. 

Telephones: Bell, 524; Automatic, 1524. 



COMMITTEES I 

Finance — Massey, Scarbrough, Palmer. 
Texts — Ryder, Goetchius, Massey. 
Buildings — Smith, Walton, McSorley. 
Teachers — Palmer, Loeb, Tarver. 
Laws — Tarver, Goetchius, Ryder. 
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PRESIDEPTTS REPORT. 



Columbus, Ga., August 3, 1908. 

To THE Honorable Matob and Aldebmen 

OF THE City of Columbus. 
Gentlemen: 

As required by Section 26 of the City Charter, the 
Board of Trustees of the Columbus Public Schools 
desires to submit herewith its annual report: 

Salary The permanent salary schedule alluded 

Schedule to in previous reports, which gives steady 

promotion for a short term of years to teachers, has 
continued to prove satisfactory to the Board, and 
especially as it has had less trouble this year in retain- 
ing capable teachers than for several years in the past. 

High We again desire to call especial attention. 

School to the intelligent and capable work being 

performed at the High School, rendering the school not 
only successful, but satisfactory to the Board and pop- 
ular with the patrons of the Public School system. 

lander- The continued full attendance at the 

gartens Kindergartens is pleasing to the Trus- 
tees, and the general approval of the patrons of the 
schools of this innovation is the best evidence of the 
character of the Kindergartens and the work accom- 
plished by them. 
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Primary The very full attendance at the Primary 

Industrial Industrial School, and the enthusiasm 
School displayed by the children and the parents 

and friends of this school, show that the past year has 
been one of considerable success there. The prepara- 
tion given to the pupils there is invaluable in after 
work at the Secondary Industrial School and through 
the different grades of school work. 

Public It is pleasant to chronicle the fact that 

Library the Public Library has been completed 

and has been in full operation since October 1, 1907. 

The published reports of the Librarian (which the 
Board has given to the public journals as a matter of 
information) show such an enthusiastic reception of the 
Library on the part of the reading public, that no 
further commeuts are necessary to show the great need 
existing in this community for that institution. 

The work of the Librarian and the assistant is 
especially serviceable and useful as an educational 
adjunct to the children of the city, in popularizing the 
institution and inducting the children into the habit of 
reading. The Friday afternoon story-telling hour, and 
the Monday noon devoted to the same purpose for the 
dinner carriers of the working class of people, have 
proven that the children of the city are keen to have 
this attention paid them and have profited very much 
by the lessons taught during these hours. 

Owing to the peculiar location of the lot upon which 
the Library stands, it was necessary for the Board to 
supplement the generous donation of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie for its establishment by a further sum of 
$3,398.35; this to make the building a little taller, so as 
to render the architecture more imposing and to make 
the approach and entrance to the Library one befitting 
so elegant a building. 
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In addition to this the Board has supplied the fami- 
tare for this building, and while not of a character that 
we would have desired, still, sufficiently comfortable 
and elegant for the purpose. 

The Board desires here to return thanks to the 
members of the Board of Aldermen for the splendid 
work done in beautifying this site and filling it, and 
making it capable of eventually being one of the most 
beautiful lots in the city. 

Secondary The first annual graduating exercises 
Industrial ever held in the Secondary Industrial 
School School occurred on July 30th, and nine 

candidates received certificates of graduation, not only 
in academic work, but in the particular vocation 
selected by the students in this school. 

It is a matter of felicitation to state that the build- 
ing was filled to overfiowing by the people of the city 
and many spectators from elsewhere, who were attracted 
by the unique performance. The evening's pro- 
gram demonstrated the fact that the School had not 
only been successful in graduating the students in such 
academic work as each had undertaken, but had made 
finished artisans or business people of the graduates. 
A full demonstration of this was shown on the stage, 
and His Honor, Mayor Browne, in addressing the 
assemblage, called especial attention to the efficiency of 
the practical education attained by the graduates. 

We wish particularly to caU attention to the fact 
that the Board has utilized all the time which it deems 
feasible and practical in the school work in this institu- 
tion. The Secondary Industrial School is operated six 
days of each week and eleven months in each year, 
following in this regard the common practice in other 
vocations of life and the trend of public opinion against 
the great waste in the life of students capable of doing 
this class of work. 
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Comparative In all the schools of the city, the increase 
C««t in population and the determined effort 

of the Board to continually perfect the work, both 
in quality and in earnest attention to detail, must 
make a steady growth in the expenditures incident 
thereto. But it is a matter of pride to state to you that 
while it was necessary to adopt an increased schedule 
of salaries to be paid to secure competent teachers and 
instructors, that by close watchfulness and by devotion 
upon the part of the members of the Board to this 
work — which must command the approval of the 
citizens — the per capita cost of pupils in this city is far 
below that in other places; and to make comparisons, 
we desire to instance the following: Columbus, $1.84; 
Americus, $1.95; LaGrange, $1.98; Augusta, $2.4(^ 
Richmond, Va., $1.82; St. Joseph, Mo., $2.85; Spring- 
field, Mass., $3.14; Washington, $3,36; Chicago, $3.61; 
Boston, $4.06; New York, $4.44; average South Central 
States, $3; for the United States, $4.64. 

Attention The educational endeavors in this city 

Attracted have very properly attracted the atten- 

tion of educators from very many of the states of the 
Union, and not only has this work received commen- 
datory notices, but it is a matter worth calling attention 
to to say that several of the larger and more progres- 
sive states are now establishing, by law, schools 
patterned similarly to those which your Board has in 
successful operation. 

Appreciation To the end that the Board and its 
of Support Superintendent may, through the proper 
channel, perfect the work already begun, we desire 
not only to thank you for past aid, but to earnestly 
request your continued and hearty co-operation. Good 
things always cost, and if we succeed in making our 
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system a good one, none of us, either as taxpayers 
or public officers, need fear the cost. 

New Negro With your consent and by your approval 
School the Board purchased a suitable lot on 

Fifth Avenue between Sixth and Seventh Streets, for 
the purpose of erecting a modem brick school house 
for the use of the negroes in the downtown district. 

You will join us in the sactisfaction felt that we 
were able to dispose of the old lot and building and 
erect a sixteen-room modern school building, without 
trenching upon any of the funds of the city. This hast 
given greater facilities for properly educating the 
negroes, especially industrially, and is a matter of 
tardy justice to these people, who had for some years 
contributed to the erection of white schools with their 
own funds. 

Maintenance Tour Honorable Body now owns not less 
of Property than $350,000 of value in the school 
buildings and sites in this city. The equipment largely 
adds to this valuation. The number of schools, which 
is continually growing, has now reached thirteen, and 
with a total of 96 enrolled teachers. This respectable 
equipment must necessarily require considerable funds 
for its proper maintenance, repairs and growth. We 
therefore respectfully suggest that a tax of three mills 
for all purposes is necessary, especially since the 
finances of the Library have been amalgamated with 
those of the schools. 

Fire During the past year much of the extra- 

Protection ordinary expense incident to the repairs 
of the buildings was occasioned by the direct orders of 
the Board after an examination, by a Committee from 
your Honorable Body, making such changes and 
adding such equipment and precautions as were 
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deemed necessary to protect the lives of the large 
number of children in these schools. 

It is a matter of which we feel justly proud that our 
largest building, the Secondary Industrial School, is 
considered to be the best equipped building maintained 
by any municipality of the United States, so far as re- 
gards all precautions and appliances necessary to pre- 
vent and extinguish fires. This, however, was mostly 
due to the generosity of the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, manufacturers of automatic sprinklers. 

List of The following officers and corps of teach- 

Teachers ers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Carleton B. Gibson, Superintendent; Messrs. Jas. A. 
Duncan, Bobert J. Smith, J. L. McGhee, Budolph 
Guder, W. P. Johnson, T. C. Kendrick, Fuller Mynatt, 
J. H. Morse, Leigh J. Bodgers, C. A Maupin, B. B. 
Kendrick, F. E. Litchfield; Misses Elizabeth White, 
Sara Loaise Magone, Mary Deignan, Kate Stewart, 
Sallie Fannie Evans, Mary Burns, Lottie Barnes, Lee 
Dunklin, Mattie Palmer, Mary Dozier, Lillian Finnell, 
A. D. Smith, Jodie Johnson, Ethel Brinson, Mary 
Gordy, Mary Tigner, Rochelle Martiniere, Lillie Cone, 
Annabel Bedd, Annie Bennett, Jessie Swope, Clara 
Gunby, Buth Sale, Johanne Lange, Martha Pfohl, 
Sallie Thomason, Buth Bartlett, Elise Hanserd, 
Blanche Kaufman, Ella C. Jones, Amoret WiUiford, 
Elizabeth Patterson, Mattie Bates, Mabry Harper, 
Lillian Griffith, Nellie Getzen, Ida Alexander, Anna 
Catherine Jones, Lillie Whatley, Annie Harper, Lucy 
Stewart, Kate Holstead, Jennie Lott, Helen Coleman, 
Lola Fuller, Bose Sapp, Mattie Waters, Mary Beall, 
Mary Duskin, Mrs. J. H. Morse, Misses Elizabeth Deig- 
nan, Elizabeth Shields, Lillie Ash, Edwina Wood. 
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W. H. Spencer, Salina Kendrick, Lizzie Cantey, 
Bhelia Davis, Boudie Davis, Nellie Nelson, Ethel Spen- 
cer, Tommie Williams, Eugene Carter, Hattie Wallace, 
Nina Thweatt, Milbry Austin, Laura Bell Andrews, G. 
F. Rivers, T. W. Washington, EUa McNeal, S. It- 
Marshall, Salena King, Mabel Elmbrough, Bubie 
Glenn, Annie Davis, Leila Davis, Elizabeth Thornton, 
Jeff Davis, Bosa Dennis, Mollie Mahone. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

G. GUNBY JOEDAN, 

President Board of Trustees. 
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t SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



Population of city, Federal Census 1900 17,603 

Population of city, 1908 estimate 25,000 

School population 1908, 6 to 18 years 5,157 

Total enrollment in public schools 3,997 

Total enrollment in other schools, estimated 300 

Per cent, of school population in public schools 77.50 

Per cent, of school population in all other schools 5.81 

Per cent, of school population in no schools, 1907-8 16.69 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number enrolled in white graded schools, male... 1,182 
Number enrolled in white graded schools, female.. 1,212 — 2,394 
Number enrolled in colored graded schools, male.. 526 
Number enrolled in colored graded schools, female 644 — 1,170 
Number enrolled in Primary Indus. School, male.. 145 
Number enrolled in Primary Indus. School, female 198 — 343 
Number enrolled in Second' y Indus, ^ch'l, male .. 54 
Number enrolled in Second' y Indus. Sch'l, female 36 — 90 

Total "PS? 

Number of days in school year 180 

Number of days the schools were in session 176 

NUMBER OF YEARS IN COURSE OF STUDY. 

Kindergarten 2 

Elementary Schools 7 

High School 4 

Secondary Industrial School 3 

FACILITIES. 

Number of rooms used in Kindergartens 7 

Number of rooms used in Elementary Schools 64 

Number of rooms used in High School 10 

Number of rooms used in Secondary Industrial School 30 

Total HI 
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Number of sittings in Kindergartens 280 

Number of sittings in Elementary Schools 3,000 

Number of sittings in High School 270 

Number of sittings in Secondary Industrial School 140 

Total number of sittings 3,690 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

Number of Elementary Schools 5 

Number of High Schools 1 

Number of Manual Training Schools 2 

Number of Primary Industrial Schools 1 

Number of Secondary Industrial Schools 1 

Number of Colored Schools 3 

Total number of Schools 13 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 

Whites— Male, 14; female, 65; total 69 

Colored— Male, 4; female, 23; total 27 

Total— Male 18; female, 78; grand total 96 

Value of school houses and sites for whites $300,000 00 

Value of school houses and sites for negroes 60,000 00 

Total value $350,000 00 
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TREASURER'S REPORT^ 



J«ly t, J907, to Jaly J, J908. 

receipts: 
To General Tax (collections from July 1, 

1907, to July 1, 1908) $44,481 33 

To Checks from State Treasurer 16, 308 90 

To Sale of Commons Lots 2,626 00 

To Convict Fund 1,901 31 

To Slater Fund 300 00 

To Note, Columbus Savings Bank 3,000 00 

To Rent of House, 636 Fifth Avenue... 14 06 

To Amount Refiinded by Pittsburg Plate 

Glass Co 2 83 

To Freight Refunded by Central Railway 60 

To Deficit Uncollected Taxes carried 

over July 1, 1908 20,873 84—88,602 77 

expenditures: 
By Deficit July 1, 1907, brought over..$ 3,347 70 

By Salaries, Supt, Teachers, etc 60,413 83 

By School Houses 17,948 61 

By Fuel and Lights 986 17 

By Telephone Rent 264 61 

By Insurance 477 06 

By Freight Bills 684 26 

By Public Library 2,976 00 

By Sundries 1,616 66-^88,602 77 
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SUPEWNTENDENT'S REPCX^T. 



The Boa&d of Tbustees 

coluhbub pubug schools. 
Gentlemen: 

I have the honor to submit, in accordance with the 
school regulations^ the following report of the condition 
of the schools: 

The statistics presented in the President's Report 
show considerable increase in enrollment and average 
attendance, and as a necessary consequence, some 
increase in teaching force. The schools have had an 
unbroken record of growth for the past ten years, the 
increase being from four to six per cent, of the enroll- 
ment of the previous year. 

Census Under the state law a school census is 

taken every five years. The census of 1908 showed no 
increase in the school population of Columbus over that 
of 1903, notwithstanding the fact that the enrollment in 
the schools has grown from 3,221 to 3,997. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the enumeration by wards for 1908: 
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The census shows nine white illiterates and thirteen 
colored illiterates between the agas of ten and eighteen 
years. 

Civic During the past year a work of no little 

Betterment importance was done by the schools upon 
the suggestion and with the co-operation of the Civic 
League. Public schools stand for the development of 
good citizenship and anything that can be done thru 
the formal recitation, thru the activities of the play- 
ground, thru the spirit of the school, to strengthen the 
rising generation in citizenship, is the legitimate work 
of the schools. 

Citizenship depends not alone upon learning, not 
alone upon obedience to laws thru fear of punishment, 
not alone upon the creation of wealth. More than upon 
all these, good citizenship depends upon intelligent 
devotion to the city; to the homes of the city individ- 
ually and collectively; to the institutions of the city; to 
the things that are beautiful as well as useful; to the 
things that create happiness as well as the things that 
create wealth. 

At the suggestion of the Civic League, a Junior 
League was organized thruout the public schools, each 
school organizing a section or subdivision of this 
League. The Civic League offered the members of the 
Junior League certain prizes for the best kept yards, 
the best flower garden, the best vegetable garden, and 
to the schools a prize for the best grounds. At the end 
of the year a committee, after making thoro inspection, 
awarded prizes as follows: 

East Highlands School, $25, for the most improved 
school grounds; $5 for flower gardens to Zula Lee 
Johnson, John Martin, Susie Belser, C. B. Hoyle, 
Josephine Andrews; $3 for vegetable gardens to Marcus 
Irby, A. C. McGhee, Ralph Bird and Archie Crane. 
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One of the excellent resalts of this competition has 
been the increase of interest in the care of school 
grounds. The pupils of the schools everywhere have 
taken a lively interest in keeping the grounds free from 
all papers, trash and litter, and have done cheerfully 
much work in planting and caring for flowers, lawns, 
etc. The school grounds of Columbus are for the most 
part very attractive places. 

f^egio One of the most important works accom- 

Educatlon plished by the schools during the past 
year was the erection of a large modem and model 
brick and stone building for the proper education of 
negro children. The erection of this building in the 
face of some pronounced opposition, and with very 
scant financial support, will mark an epoch in the edu- 
cational progress of Columbus, and indeed, I believe it 
will do more than almost anything we have yet done, 
either in the introduction of manual training or the 
development of our Secondary Industrial School, to 
attract the attention of the municipalities of the South 
struggling with the problem of the proper education of 
the negro, and will set a worthy example to them. 

The erection of this negro school building was a 
matter of common justice to the negroes themselves. 
They had been housed for many years in buildings 
entirely unsuited in structure or in location to the 
purposes of education. They have been for the most 
part law-abiding, patient citizens, contributing their 
quota of taxes and labor in the production of wealth. 

The city of Columbus, like the entire South, is 
committed to the education of the negro. There is no 
question of that. The city of Columbus, unlike many 
sections of the South, has committed itself to a thought- 
ful, serious study of the proper education of the negro. 
It has undertaken in its elementary schools to give the 
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negro children, along with the elements of thoro 
academic instruction, careful and effective industrial 
training. It has done this with the distinct purpose 
not alone of making them able to contribute something 
of service to the community which educates them, but 
primarily of engendering in them a spirit of service. 
We are fond of quoting in the negro schools from Du 
Bois' Credo, "I believe in service, humble, reverent 
service, from the blackening of boots to the whiten- 
ing of souls." 

As an illustration of the practical nature of the 
instruction given in these schools, there was given at 
the graduation exercises at the Opera House, June 5th, 
demonstrations and talks on blacksmithing, by Arthur 
J. Shivers; housekeeping. May Kimbrough; and a 
dinner for four was prepared and served by Willie 
Martin. 

The Board, believing that it was its legal and moral 
duty to do something in the way of practically edu- 
cating the negro, has avoided the old plan of giving him 
just enough academic education to tempt him to be a 
useless menace and a burden, and adopted the more 
progressive one of equipping him with the ability and 
the desire to earn an honest living and to be of grow- 
ing use to the community. 

The City Council permitted the use of $3,000 for 
the purchase of a suitable lot, and authorized the selling 
of the old property and the construction of a house. 
The highest offer we had had for the old property was 
$8,000. It was generously taken at a valuation of 
$10,000 in the contruction of the new building by the 
builders, the Cooper Lumber Company of this city. 
The low price of all building material and the liberal 
proposition of the contractors, made it alone possible 
to do this work now. 
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The honse was designed with a view to convenienoe 
in handling classes, proper amount of light and ventila- 
tion and economy in construction. It has absolutely 
no cubic foot of waste space. After rough sketches, 
the working drawings and blue prints were made in the 
Manual Training School by Mr. F. E. Litchfield, and the 
construction has been carefully supervised by Mr. 
James Smith, the senior member of the Board and 
Chairman of the Building Committee, who has super- 
vised the construction of every public school building 
erected in Columbus. 

The building contains sixteen large class rooms, 
ample facilities for academic work, kindergarten, 
carpentry, cooking, laundering, sewing; and in the 
building, which will be erected by the teacher and 
students in the yard, blacksmithing, bricklaying and 
shoe and harness repairing will be taught. 

Most of the equipment for this new school will be 
taken from the old school, all of which wiU be thoroly 
overhauled, the desks cleaned and re-varnished, the 
equipment of carpenter shop supplemented, some addi- 
tions made to the equipment of the blacksmith shop, 
and an entire new equipment in laundering will be 
added. The principal, teachers and pupils of this 
school, anticipating the pleasure of going into a new 
building, raised during last session a small fund with 
which to purchase necessary new equipment. 

Secondary The Secondary Industrial School con- 
Industrial tinues to do excellent work and to grow 
School \j^ popular interest and favor. The 

most admirable feature of the whole school is the 
splendid spirit of sympathetic industry manifested 
thruout the teacher and student body. Nothing for the 
good of the school ever comes up without having the 
earnest support of all connected with it. 
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For the better furnishing of the attractive audi- 
torium as well as for the pleasure of patrons and friends 
of the school, a lyceum course has been organized by 
the teachers, who are responsible for the attractions? 
and a very good list of entertainments is secured for 
the coming season. Four of the teachers also equipped 
this auditorium with an excellent new piano. The 
library, or reading room of the school, provided for in 
the plans as a large, well light>ed room on the fourth 
floor, has been partially equipped during the past 
session with all necessary furniture, most of it con- 
structed by the pupils of the school. Thru the gifts of 
pupils and teachers and thru two book receptions held 
during the year, at both of which pleasing literary 
entertainment was provided, and refreshments served 
by the domestic science department, a very good col- 
lection of books has been had for the library. Arrange- 
ments were also made for a small magazine fund, and 
magazines and daily papers are there for the use of the 
pupils. 

On the evening of July 30th, the school had its first 
graduation exercise, which was unique and very inter- 
esting to the large audience, representing every class of 
citizenship of Columbus. There were nine graduates, 
four from the business training department, three 
from the dress-making department and two from the 
machine shop. These graduates, in accordance with 
the requirements of the school, had completed their 
academic work two months prior to their graduation, 
and while still pupils of the school, under the direction 
of the school officials, had rendei^ed service in offices, 
shops and dress-making establishments to test their 
efficiency and prove their worthiness of a diploma from 
the school. 

During these two months careful daily records were 
filed, showing the student worker^s punctuality in arriv- 
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ing at and returning to work, persistence thrnout 
the day, promptness in executing tasks, readiness in 
interpreting directions, drawings, etc^ relationship to 
fellow workers, and the nature and amount of work 
done. These reports were made daily by the student 
worker and weekly by the employer and were a factor 
in determining the graduation of the pupil. The follow- 
ing program was carried out, a diploma being pre- 
sented at the close of the exercises to each one of the 
graduates named in the program. The dress was 
not only made as indicated .in the program, but one 
of the young ladies in this department returned to the 
stage wearing this dress, and in it received her certifi- 
cate of graduation from the dress-making department. 

The Seoondart Industrial School, Columbus, Georgia. 

8:30 p. M., July 30, 1908. 

Program of the First Graduating Exercises. 

Statement of the Ideals of the School Will Fred Glenn. 

Demonstration in Wtnaking from Qoth | ^£t^« J^ ^mit^' 
Woven m the Textile Department i Marv Griffi^ 

' Willie Boyd Murrah, 
Florence Gilmore, 
Mattie Willis, 

^Will Fred Glenn. 

Cookery Demonstration and Remarks Willie Boyd Murrah. 

The Machine Shop { ^i,mi\berhart 

Girls Chorus 

Remarks Hon. Rhodes Browne, Mayor of Columbus 

Delivery of Diplomas and C Hon. G. Gunby Jordan, 
Remarks ( President Board of Trustees 

Reception and Inspection of School Shops 
A system of careful, accurate post-school records of 
every graduate of the school will be kept, showing their 
location, employment, earnings, etc. Every one of the 
nine graduates is now at work. 
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The equipment of the school is practically complete 
with the exception of two important machines in the 
textile department, which it is hoped will be received 
before the next session is far advanced. These ma- 
chines have been donated and would have been shipped 
but for overcrowding of orders. 

This school is in the serious business of preparing 
young people for life activities and duties, and in a 
business-like way it wastes no time in this important 
work. The school session continues practically 
thruout the year. It seeks to utilize as many hours 
of the day as can be utilized, and is in session one-half 
of every Saturday. It seeks students who have a defi- 
nite and earnest purpose to enter upon their training 
and stick to it until the completion of their three-year 
course. It provides for the thoro and efficient 
training of such students in the shortest possible time. 

Primary In some respects this school has had the 

Industrial most successful year in its history. The 

School enrollment and regular attendance have 

been the largest we have ever had, the enrollment 
reaching 343. The work has been somewhat more 
definitely organized, and determined efforts have been 
made thruout the year to increase and extend the 
usefulness of this school. Somewhat more academic 
work of an elementary nature has been attempted 
within the building, and more elaborate work in gar- 
dening and the development of the playground has 
been done outside. Considerable playground apparatus 
has been erected and the children given direction in the 
proper use of this apparatus. 

The kindergarten, which is the foundation of the 
work of this school, has been unusually well managed, 
and has been the means of linking the interests of 
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Hlich Columbus is engaged in two distinct lines 

5chool of secondary education — one in the Sec- 

ondary Industrial School, which leads to the mastery 
of a trade, and what might be considered the essentials 
of academic training; the other, the secondary academic 
school, or High School, which leads to the mastery of 
the usual branches found in a four-year high school 
course of study. 

The High School has sought to meet the require- 
ments of the colleges and universities for entrance, and 
while having a different system of credits, practically 
meets the requirement, and has the equivalent of 
credits laid down by the Carnegie Foundation Board. 
The course of study embraces mathematics, thru plane 
trigonometry, English, Latin, science and history, to 
meet all the requirements for college entrance, and 
offers three-year courses in German and French and 
two years in Spanish. 

Graduates from the High School having the neces- 
sary credits are admitted to the Freshman class of 
Vanderbilt University, the Sophomore class of our 
state institutions of higher rank, and the Junior class 
of some of the colleges and polytechnic schools. 

During the past few years an effort has been made 
to equip the High School with a strong faculty of 
graduate specialists in every department, and most of 
. the departments of the school now have at their heads 
teachers whose ability is not exceeded in any high 
school in the South. 

To conform to the custom in other good high 
schools, it may be best to change our system of credits 
to that laid down by the Carnegie Board. 

The Columbus High School is serving the com- 
munity well, and is worth every dollar expended on it. 
It is a matter of regret to the teachers and officers that 
a considerable number of the undergraduates leave the 



High School for the purpose of entering the loi 
classes of some colleges. No time is ever gained in c< 
pleting the work of a standard college by going off bef 
graduation from the High School It is discour 
iog to teachers who labor faithfully with undergt 
uate pupils of the High School, and who finally br 
them to habits of accurate study, to have them le 
the High School before their graduation. It is no 
credit to the colleges who admit these undergradus 
and who acknowledge thereby that they are doing h 
school work. 

The adolescent boys and girls are certainly in n 
of the strongest, most helpful influences of the hoi 
and where their educational work can be carried oi 
home as well as off in some college, it is best to k 
them at home. When they have been graduated f i 
the High School they enter advanced classes in tti 
same colleges, or enter the lower classes at the lar 
universities which they would have to enter if ti 
were transferred from the colleges after the ti 
required by our High School for graduation. 

Elementary The elementary schools constitute 
Schools bone and sinew of the system, T] 

reach the masses of children, the majority of wh< 
unfortunately^ do not get to the High School. Tl 
give all the formal school training received by at le 
seventy per cent, of our young people. They are th< 
fore the most important department of our educatio 
work and should receive the most serious thought i 
careful consideration and liberal support Our elem 
tary schools cover a period of seven years rather t] 
eighty and this is in keeping with the best educatio 
thought. 

During the past year special stress has been 1 
thruout the schools on writing, spelling and langut 
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and this special attention has brought gratifying results 
in these subjects. In no subject, however, has the work 
of the elementary schools reached the acme of perfec- 
tion, and we shall continue thruout the years to come 
to lay the greatest emphasis in our educational work on 
the fundamentals of the elementary schools. 

With emphasis, however, upon the ordinary tradi- 
tional subjects as a means of education, and upon the 
newer subjects found in our elementary schools, music, 
drawing, manual training with all the activities embrac- 
ed in that term, we are still giving only a one-sided 
education. We have almost entirely neglected, or at 
best done in a random way, anything in physical and 
moral training. 

We should have a special director of physical train- 
ing, and as soon as the funds permit it I hope this 
position will be created. 

During the next year, without any special director, 
we hope to do some systematic work in the elementary 
schools in the moral training of the children, without 
the slightest flavor of sectarianism, but rather upon the 
broad philosophic basis upon which Miss Brownlee has 
done the work which has attracted the attention of the 
nation. 

In addition to this we hope to add to the greater 
results in the fundamentals some slight degree of sys- 
tematic physical training thru directed play and games, 
thru closer attention to posture and carriage in the 
school, and thru the simple lessons in physiology now 
being given in every grade. 

Kinder- Columbus is committed to the kindergar- 

sartens. ten in no uncertain way as a fundamental 

and essential factor in public education. Thirteen 

years ago the Free Kindergarten Association of this 
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city was organized, largely thru the active agency of 
Mrs. George Day, and the first free kindergarten was 
established. 

To-day there are maintained in the city and suburbs, 
thirteen different kindergartens, operating under four 
distinct managements which, however, are entirely 
sympathetic and co-operative. Every public elemen- 
tary school, white and colored, has a kindergarten 
covering two years course of training for children 
between the ages of four and six. Most of these kinder- 
gartens are full thruout the session, some of them 
always maintaining a waiting list. 

The growth in appreciation and popularity of the 
kindergarten and the ever increasing attendance will 
soon bring us to the necessity of double kindergartens 
in some of our elementary schools, or double sessions of 
the kindergarten. The kindergartens of the public 
schools are also becoming numerous and important 
enough to consider the maintenance of a training class 
in connecton with the public schools and under the 
instruction of our Director of Kindergartens. We are 
already maintaining in a limited way a training class 
for negro teachers of kindergartens. The report of the 
Director of Kindergartens attached will be found of 
interest. 

Domestic The Public Schools of Columbus stand 

Science not alone for thoro training in the three 

E's, but for the creation of better citizenship. This 
involves greater industrial efficiency on the part of 
young breadwinners, male and female, and also greater 
home making power on the part of those who in the 
future are to be charged with the care of the home. 

The schools of Columbus generously provide for 
the training of every girl in home economics. There 
are already four well equipped domestic science centers 
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established and maintained; one for the girls of the 
white elementary schools, one for the girls of the negro 
schools, one for the girls of the Primary Industrial 
School and one for the girls of the Secondary Indus- 
trial School. 

In the first, a course of study and work covering 
two years, seventh and eighth, is given; in the second, 
a course of practical training covering with other 
industrial features five years is given; in the third an 
elementary course in simple wholesome cookery and 
general home economics is given the Primary Industrial 
School girls for three years; in the fourth, all girls of 
the Secondary Industrial School are given a somewhat 
more advanced course in home economics thruout the 
three years of their training. 

In the first the work is completed at the end of the 
second year when a simple luncheon, prepared upon 
dietetic and economic principles, is served by the girls 
completing the course to six guests, with a very limited 
sum, usually one dollar. 

In the negro schools the girls completing this train- 
ing plan, purchase, prepare and serve a dinner to the 
negro ministers of the city, that they as important 
educators of their people, may see the value of this 
trainiug. 

In the Primary Industrial School the girls frequent- 
ly prepare light refreshments for mothers' meetings 
and community gatherings, and have part in the prepa- 
ration of the school Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinners. 

In the Secondary Industrial School the girls frequent- 
ly have very practical training and experience in the 
preparation of meals. Every day a detail of girls of 
the cooking class coming just before the noon inter- 
mission cook the food for the school lunch room. 
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which is prepared and served in a wholesome way and 
sold to teachers and pupils at the actual cost of the 
ingredients. They also prepare from time to time 
during the session and serve with ease and grace, 
luncheons to groups of distinguished visitors to the 
school. The most elaborate luncheon was served last 
session upon the occasion of a visit from Mr. Oscar 
Straus, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, to the 
school. This was an eight course luncheon with 
covers for forty guests, the table being planned, laid 
and decorated in a most tasteful manner by the girls 
in this department. The following was the menu upon 
that occasion: 

Grape Fruit 
Tomato Bouillon Croutons 

Broiled Fish 

Potato Croquettes Sauce HoUandaise 

Peas Olives 

Fillet of Beef 

Mushroom Sauce Asparagus 

Rolls Grape Punch 

French Salad 

Wafers 

Strawberry Mousse 

Cakes Salted Almonds 

Wintergreen Wafers 

Cafe Noir 



Conclusion I cannot conclude this report without 
giving public expression of my appreciation of the 
loyal, sympathetic support given by my associates, the 
teachers. Their intelligent, eflScient labors have been 
of inestimable value to the community life. Most of 
them have striven upward in the schools over a period 
of several years, and they have reached a high degree 
of efficiency. The graded salary schedule has provided 
in a measure for financial recognition of their increas- 
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ing efficiency. They will continue to serve with that 
same loyal devotion to the interests of the public 
schools that has marked their career thus far. 

It is due this body of teachers that the avenues to 
the corps be carefully guarded, and that inferior 
teachers or those incapable of development should 
never be admitted. There is a certain social status of 
the teacher which is as essential a factor in successful 
school work as any training the normal schools may 
give. Our teachers have that in unusual measure. It 
is hoped that all new teachers admitted to this corps 
will not bring down the average of its social standing 
nor the average of its intelligent, efficient and loyal 
service. 

I wish also to express to you, gentlemen of the 
Board, my appreciation of your confidence and sup- 
port. Without this no superintendent could possibly 
succeed in any position. His burdens and cares and 
problems are numerous at best, and without the entire 
sympathetic support of every member of the Board 
it is impossible for him to succeed. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Cablbton B. Gibson, 
Sufpermtendent 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL. 



Ck)Li7iiBUs, Ga., Sept 16, 1908. 

c. b. olb80m| bupbrintekdbnt 

Columbus Public Schools. 
Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
High School: 

The year was begun by me under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing had no time in which to become acquainted with the details 
of the work, but thanks to my predecessor for the pains he 
took to leave the records in good order, the session opened 
without confusion and with a most promising outlook. The 
students at once exhibited a wholesome spirit and responded 
cheerfully to the demands made upon them. Thruout the 
year this disposition was good, and their attitude towards the 
government of the school most commendable. I wish espe- 
cially to record to their credit the absence of many little acts of 
meanness that too frequently occur at other places. Altogether, 
we have a class of pupils of whose character we can well be 
proud, and this, I believe, to be most important: for education 
without character development is both undesirable and 
lamentable. 

It affords me pleasure to report that the actual work of the 
year was most successful, especially in the higher classes. The 
teachers were all most painstaking and thoro in their instruc- 
tion and requirements, and the standard of proficiency 
attained by the pupils most satisfactory. Indeed, I believe 
that the quality as well as the quantity of work done in all 
departments will compare favorably with those of any high 
school of equal grade anywhere. I would suggest, however, 
that the course in science be extended thru the four grades, 
that the work in this department be more proportionate to that 
in others. By offering physical geography in the first grade. 
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biology in the second, and retaining physics and chemistry in 
the third and fourth grades, as at present, this extension would 
be possible. Pupils in the first grade should then be allowed 
to elect either Latin or physical geography. 

As an exception to the preceding statement of the success of 
the year's work, I must report that the condition generally true 
of the first grade of the High School exists with us, and many 
of the pupils in our lowest grade were deficient. Whether the 
trouble be in a laxity of promotions in the lower grades, a lack 
of thoroness in the preparation, a difference in the stand- 
ards of promotion or the ends of instruction, the fedlure of the 
lower schools to develop proper habits of independent study, 
the withdrawal of the parents' interest and co-operation, the 
differences in the systems and their methods, in physiological, 
psychological or sociological conditions due to the age at which 
pupils usually enter this grade, or in any or all of these or 
others — whatever the cause of the large percentage of failures 
in the first grade, a more or less adequate remedy may be found 
in the sympathy, encouragement, firmness and vigilance of the 
teachers, supported by the interest and co-operation of the 
parents. Making Latin elective in this grade will, too, I be- 
lieve, help in the solution of this very real problem. During 
the coming year I intend to give this grade particular attention. 

The efforts to encourage athletics made during the preceding 
year were continued, but it is my opinion that success cannot 
be attained until outside players are entirely eliminated. 

The division of the IB grade into two sections on account 
of its size has so increased the number of classes as to present 
a problem in the making of the schedule of recitations. If the 
enrollment increases appreciably it will soon become necessary 
to have an assistant to teach in the different departments. As 
it is, I think it may be advisable to institute some form of pupil 
government in the study hall, that the teachers may be released 
from duty there to be employed in actual teaching. The prin- 
cipal himself, may then have more time to devote to the duties 
of his office than at present he can snatch from his class room. 

Our study hall arrangement is not altogether satisfactory. 
The pupils have no place in which to keep their books in order 
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except the adjacent seats, the hall is difficult to keep comfort- 
able in very cold and very warm weather, and, unless some 
plan of self-government is tried, the full time of one teacher is 
occupied in its charge. 

The changes in the course of study already adopted, giving 
more time to the work in history, will, no doubt, considerably 
increase the efficiency. The introduction of a year's work in 
linear drawing, including something of projections and per- 
spective, into the course, possibly as an elective in the fourth 
year, is worthy of consideration. 

The enrollment in the High School, tho greater than the 
previous year, in spite of the diversion of some to the Secon- 
dary Industrial School, who would otherwise be in the High 
School, is not as large as it really should be. Some of our 
people are not aware of the advantages which they have at their 
own door. No boy or girl has any good reason for leaving 
Columbus to prepare for college. Our graduates entered high and 
are sustaining themselves in those institutions to which they 
have gone. These and similar facts should be better known. 
The attendance was good. Comparatively few pupils were 
absent without valid excuses. 

My coworkers are due my warmest thanks for their loyal 
and sympathetic co-operation and their efficient assistance in 
the conduct of the school, and to you I am grateful for your 
confidence and consideration, your advice and sympathy. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Jas. a. Duncan, 

Principal. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF SECONDARY INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL. 



Columbus, Ga., Sept 16, 1908. 

Mb. C. B. Oibson, Supbbintendbnt, 

Columbus Public ScHooiis. 
Dear Sir: 

I herewith submit my report for the year just closed, in 
the Secondary Industrial School: 

Although this school was opened for students December 
10, 1906, yet the year of 1907-08 was virtually the first year 
of actual work. In a new enterprise this first year brings out 
many points to be met and mastered. We are certain that the 
most difficult problems have been solved, and we know that 
this year we are on sure ground. 

There are so many things to be mentioned in a general 
report that only the most important ones can be noticed, and 
these but briefly. 

On the whole, the year just closed has been fairly satisfac- 
tory, when we consider that it was the beginning of work along 
new and untried lines. Most of the nine students who were 
graduated from the school in July now have good positions. 

Besides r^ular class instruction we have had to keep con- 
stantly before us the necessity of equipping laboratories and 
shops with tables, cabiciets and all ordinary simple tools. 
This, with the thorough systematizing of our plans, added 
greatly to the routine work of the school. 

To-day finds us in splendid shape as to equipment, as to 
orderly plans, and in fact, in every way. We are therefore 

(8) 



CK>tiDting on great things for the school daring the pr 
session. 

The schedule of work had to be re-arranged at the op< 
of school, and each of the departmental teachers now 
academic work also. This will in the end prove a profi 
chaage, and will unite more closely the academic and 
features of the school. The shop instructor will be impr 
with the fact that he ia a tmcher^ and not a shop foreman, 
the scientific department will be in closer sympathy wit] 
shops. 

It is ft privil^e to commend those who haTe been assoc 
with me in the work, for their spirit of willingness, their u 
ing labors, and for their enthusiasm in the duties devo 
upon UB. 

As to discipline, we allow more freedom than in 
schools, but with thisj a respectful deportment and exact o 
ence ia expected and required. Wrong doing is the resi: 
idleness, of disease, or of ignorance, and in every case the ^ 
doer demands our sympathy, A beautiful, well heated 
well ventilated building presents ideal conditions, and 
principle of action as to discipline is this: to provide int( 
ing occupation for each pupil, and plenty of it; require * 
voices, even tempers and encouragement at every step. 

Athletics has its share of attention, and we are proud oi 
base ball team. 

Another interesting feature of our school life is the I 
and Library Club, All teachers and most etudents are e 
hers of this, and by their faithful and united effort, last 
paid $100,00 on the cost price of a new upright piano, be 
giving several entertainments for the good of the school, 
library I beginning with a large empty room, has been t 
formed into a comfortable furnished reading room with 
daily papers and ten monthly and weekly magaiinee, be 
the several hundred volumes on the hook shelves, Mr, I 
Ken d rick deservea the hearty thanks of all for his untiring 
along this line. 

A very helpftil part of the day's work is the ten mii 
morning exercise when teachers and students meet for a i 
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brief discussion of current topics, or possibly a talk from a 
visitor who brings a valued message. 

All in all, we are trying to put a spirit of joy and enthusiasm 
into all our work — for a contented and happy student will 
acoompllBh the most good for the school and for himself. 
It is the teacher's opportunity to transform the task of possible 
drudgery into a cheerfully accomplished work of pleasure. 

Our aim is the mental, moral and physical development of 
the pupil, hence we train not only for the business vocation, 
but to inculcate or to develop the taste for higher pleasures; in 
brief, to make good and useful citizens, a satisfaction to them- 
selves and a blessing to humanity; for * 'Usefulness is happi- 

Yours truly, 

LbIQH J. BODGBBS, 

PrinaipaL 
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KEPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF DOKQSTIC SCIENCE. 



Columbus, Ga., Sept 15, 1908. 

Mr. C. B. Gibson, Superintendent, 

C!oLUMBUs, Georgia. 
Dear Sir; 

The domestic science course is given to girls in the 
seventh grade and first year in High School. We do not 
propose to graduate licensed housekeepers nor trained servants 
but to give a study of subjects involved in home-making and 
their effect on human life. Owing to the limited time and 
space to work in, most of the lessons have been concerned with 
food and its relation to life, including 1, source of food; 2, its 
commercial value; 3, preparation; 4, planning and serving of 
meals. Much can be said on the correlation of this course with 
.arithmetic, geography, grammar and other subjects. 

Intelligent cooking depends largely upon a sense of propor- 
tion. The cook must know how to increase or lessen quantities, 
and how to change methods of mixing to suit different condi- 
tions. It is hoped that no girl who has taken this course is like 
one who could make four doughnuts — no more, no lees. 
Dividing of recipes and increasing them has been very much 
.stressed — arithmetic being used in almost every lesson. 

The origin of all food used is studied. This gives pupils 
abundant opportunity for studying composition of food as well 
as its value to the body. Classes are urged to notice food 
advertisements of the day in r^ard to prices and manner of 
illustration. One pupil told with pride that she knew now 
why a bunch of grapes was seen on a Royal Baking Powder 
advertisement. Wise choice of food is urged, as there are 
times when it is advisable to use eggs sparingly; by under- 
:8tanding food values substitutions can frequently be made. 
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Food should be prepared with a knowledge of the ''reason 
why." The process of preparation is taught with temperature 
and time in mind. The endeavor is made to properly divide 
theory and practice thereby giving a knowledge of both. Food 
should be so prepared as to appeal to the eye. A well planned 
menu offers attractive contrasts. How to supply the lack in 
any article of food by another is discussed; for instance, why 
do meat and potatoes go well together? 

With classes numbering twenty-four and equipment for 
eighteen, it is impossible to give work for each individual. 
They usually work in groups of two, being entirely responsible 
for utensils used by them. The lesson is divided so that there 
is a time for discussion, time for measuring materials, time for 
preparation and time for serving. The equipment affords 
opportunity in most lessons for full development of the subject, 
with exception at last of term when we come to ice cream 
lessons. An expenditure of SIO.OO would furnish enough min- 
iature freezers.for a class of eighteen. 

Planning meals comes largely in second year course. We 
all know how monotony of fare dulls the appetite. The body 
cries daily for its quota of proteid, starch, fat, mineral and 
water. Pupils are taught how to compound these food elements 
with reference to their relative food value, and in special 
menus to furnish each individual according to his or her needs. 
One requirement in planning of meals is that cost of each food 
article must be computed. 

Lessons are given in table setting and in table serving. A 
luncheon was given by 1 A Grade, High School, at end of term. 
The pupils p^pared and served the meal, also making dainty 
menu cards showing both skill and talent 

Believing that the Columbus Public Schools would enjoy a 
nicely equipped dining room where meals can be served of tener 
and with greater ease, the suggestion is made that some fund 
be set aside for improvement along this line. 

Approximately 200 pupils have taken this course the past 
term. Because of the large number leaving school after the 
eighth grade, the value of this two-year course in domestic 
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science cannot be overestimated. In short, the time for 
better methods is ripe. The sense of helplessness and distrac- 
tion that, in spite of us invades our homes, means simply that 
we are to be forced to think, and that out of this transition is 
to come a perfect home-keeping rather than mere hou8ekeq>- 
ing. Some one has very wisely said, '^Home-keeping hearts 
are happiest." 

Elementary sewing is taught in fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. The simplest stitches are learned in fourth grade with 
some practical application in such articles as mats, rugs, doll 
chairs, sofa pillows and doll aprons, etc. 

In fifth grade the emphasis is on neatness and finish of the 
models made. A few more difficult stitches are given, com- 
bining them to make doll kimonas, ribbon bags, doll aprons 
and entire outfits for dolls. 

The sixth grade is required to learn use of sewing machine 
in making some garments for their own use. On account of 
the limited time for this class they do not progress very rapidly 
in finishing work begun. It is in this grade that the knowledge 
gained in the two lower grades will manifest itself. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on value of these lessons in sewing. 
From time to time various articles made by children at home 
are brought for approval. This gives them opportunity for 
originality and experience. 

In all the work of these subjects the aim may be expressed 
in these words — that what we do makes us what we are. 
Respectfully submitted, 

LiLLiE M. Ashe, 
Suipervisor of Domestic Science. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MANUAL ARTS. 



Columbus, Ga., Sept. 16, 1908. 

Mil C. B. Gibson, Superintendent, 

Columbus Public Schools. 

Dear Sir: 

I wish to make the following statements concerning 
the manual training and drawing work for the past year. 
Considering the very large range of work under my supervision, 
and the large number of pupils that I have taught personally 
during the year, the results in the main have been quite 
satisfactory. 

The work of the first five grades was conducted very largely 
by the teachers of those grades. With rare exception I have 
found these teachers interested in the work and even willing to 
plan a great deal of the work for their own classes. This 
attitude on the part of the teacher is very desirable, as the 
teacher is no longer a machine doing the will of another, but 
real and alive in the carrying out of her own plans. Teachers 
that are interested to this extent are usually quite competent to 
select suitable work for their classes, and often they originate 
plans and projects that would be instructive to any one. 

I am much indebted to the teachers of the pupils that I 
taught personally, for their kind co-operation and general 
interest. Without this the work of any special teacher is 
practically a failure. 

I shall speak of the manual training and drawing work 
separately in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. The 
teachers and pupUs of the sixth and seventh grade drawing 
classes have worked with a great deal of interest throughout 
the entire year. These teachers have remained in their class- 
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rooms while the instruction waa given their clasees. Thej 
assisted in carrying out the instruction, and in this way 
themselves for taking charge of the work for the latter j 
the period during which the special teacher is absent Th* 
been exceptionally good work done in these grades. The 
also been a great deal of good work done in the eighth j 
considering the large classes and the short time allotted 1 
work. 

The boys of the sixth, seventh and eighth gmdea 
entered their manual training work very enthuslasticall 
have worked out a large number of projects of various de 
Original work Is encouraged to the fullest extent the 
capabilities of the boy will permit. A large number < 
boys have asked and have been permitted and encoura^ 
work at odd times. Some of these boys have done work 
to that done by high school boys that have daily instruct 
the manual training work. Others have taken advanta 
their leisure time by doing mechanical drawing* 

In most every instance the boys have shown them 
trustworthy, honest and eager to learn. 

I wish to thank the memberB of the Board of Educ 
and also the Superintendent for the cordial support and \ 
ance rendered rae in carrying on the work. 

Respectfully submitted^ 

Frank E. Litchfield, 
Supermor of Maniud A 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF SIUSIC 



Columbus, Oa., Sept 16, 1908. 

Mr. C. B. Oibson, Supebintbndent, 

Columbus Public Schools. 

Dear Sir: 

At one of the meetings of The National Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, this question was asked, ''What are the public schools 
doing for music?" The answer given was, "Everything," — a 
broad statement, but conditions warrant it. For, as was said 
by Prof. Wimberly, of Iowa, ''In the school we sow the seed of 
learning, and at its budding time it is transplanted to schools 
of higher knowledge." So in music we lay tiie foundation for 
the conception and appreciation of a language that begins where 
words end, of an art the most expressive and nearest to the 
hearts of the people. 

While the sesthetic side of music must not be n^lected, 
neither must the practical side of the subject be unemphasized. 
It is much easier to teach children to sing a number of songs 
than it is to give them a knowledge of the principles of music. 

If a pupil is to derive any lasting advantage from the study 
of music in the school, he must learn to read music without 
stumbling at every phrase or two. I wish especially to stress 
the fieust, that in our elementary schools the greatest emphasis 
should be placed upon rudimentary principles and sight reading. 
There is no way by which we can make definite requirements 
for the reading of a song by a class, so that we may hold each 
individual responsible for his own work in music, except by 
requiring a knowledge of the fundamentals. If a pupil has the 
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ability to read music so well that he is not embanaased by the 
mechanical part of his task, we need have no fear of failing in 
securing artistic results. 

The rote song has its place — ^and a large one. Of cooise, 
the pupils should be given good and beautiful songs, the voy 
best that we can give. 

For the past nine months our work has been conducted 
along these lines, and I think we may say the results have 
been most encouraging. 

I desire to return thanks to the Superintendent and to the 
teachers for the cordial support and assistance rendered me 
during the past school year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elizabeth S. Deionan, 

Sufetvimr of Murie. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF KINDERGARTENS* 



Columbus, Ga., Sept 16, 1908. 

Mb. C. B. Gibson, Superintendent, 

Columbus Public Schools. 
Dtar Sir: 

I beg leave to present the following report: In giving a 
formal report of kindergarten work in the public schools, a 
brief history of the movement in this city seems not amiss. 

Columbus has always been distinctively a manufacturix^ 
town, having therefore the peculiar problems in education found 
in such a city. A few wise citizens, seeing the needs of these 
people, realized that to benefit them was to begin before their 
habits were formed and while an improved environment would 
leave an impress. The first free kindergarten association of the 
State of Georgia was organized in Columbus, April, 1895. It 
began with one school and one teacher. Each year since that 
time has seen an increase in the number of schools, teachers 
and pupils. No greater change is noticed than in the interest 
manifested in the attendance. In the beginning the children 
were persuaded to attend and constant vigilance was needed to 
keep them. Now the schools are crowded, in many of them a 
waiting list is kept, and in one of the free kindergartens last 
year, this list was as great as the enrollment. 

Columbus now has thirteen kindergartens. Following is 
the list: Five free kindergartens located in the mill settle- 
ments, three sustained entirely by the mills, two by the Free 
Kindergarten Association; six in the white public schools; and 
two in the negro public schools. This gives Columbus the 
largest number of kindergartens in proportion to its population 
of any town in the South. 
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The avowed policy of the Board of Trastees is to establish 
and maintain a kindergarten in connection with every elemen- 
tary school, white and colored, as the foundation of its work. 

The capacity of each public school kindergarten is forty*; 
cost of equipment is about one hundred dollars each; cost of 
maintaining each school is from four to five hundred dollars, 
including the salary of one teacher. In connection with the 
kindergartens a training class is carried on, the supervisor con- 
ducting this class. The course covers two years, the theoretical 
work being in charge of the supervisor, the practical work being 
given by the several kindergarten teachers throughout the city, 
while the students are placed in both public school and free 
kindergartens for their practice teaching. 

Each graduate thus has two years experience in teaching, 
having from eight to twelve pupils under her personal control. 
The cost of this course is sixty dollars, including all books and 
material. In addition to regular morning sessions, mothers' 
meetings are held, the training girls assisting. These meetings 
afford splendid opportunity for mothers and teachers to know 
each other, study the problems of child development, and link 
home and school in the closest bond. 

Meetings of principals are held at regular intervals where 
the daily programs are arranged and all subjects pertaining to 
the betterment of the work are studied and practiced. 

The kindergartners of the city have organized themselves 
into the Froebel Club, the object of which is continual study 
along all lines pertaining to education. 

Columbus, stressing the industrial in education, has used 
kindergarten as the foundation of the whole, feeling that only 
as the physical, mental and spiritual develop simultaneously 
has its education become passive, following the lines that 
nature has indicated. 

Very truly, 

Kdwina Wood, 
Supervisor of Kindergartem. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF PRIMARY INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL. 



CoLUMBUB, Oa., Sept 15, 1908. 

Mb. C. B. Gibson, Supebintbndent, 

Columbus Public Schoou. 
Dear Sir: 

As education is for service, the best education is the 
most serviceable; and that is the most serviceable which 
touches the race at the greatest number of points. The Primary 
Industrial School earnestly seeks to fulfill such a mission. It 
recognizes that the child possesses a many sided nature, to be 
developed in various ways, through play, study, work and 
social intercourse. Nothing will be left undone to make the 
playgrounds the most attractive possible, hence it has been the 
policy of the school to provide as much apparatus for play 
as the funds will allow. A large swimming pool with shower 
bath adjacent is a very popular feature with the young people 
of the vicinity. A large auditorium is a part of the school 
property, where plays and festivals and concerts and all kinds 
of entertainments are given in season. A well equipped 
library, reading, and game room, furnished with books and 
periodicals and games suitable for young people, is a useful 
and indispensable feature of the school. 

Of course the student is expected to bring up his school 
studies in a satisfactory manner. The same academic subjects 
are pursued as are given in the other public schools, but the 
academic work is done in the forenoon and in the first part of 
the afternoon, when the mind is freshest and most vigorous. 
The industrial work is done in the afternoon, every day, from 
2:00 until 4:00, and consists of sewing, cooking, weaving, 
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housekeeping, flower culture, poultry raising and gardening 
for the girls; and gardening, poultry raising and manual train- 
ing for the boys. 

Occasions for social intercourse among children, parents and 
teachers are frequently given at the school home, and everyone 
is encouraged to participate in the joys thereof. It is the chief 
aim of the Primary Industrial School then, to put as much 
cheer as possible into the lives of all those who may come 
within the sphere of its influence. It was organized chiefly for 
the benefit of the dinner carriers and its hours are arranged 
to accommodate the children who carry dinners to the 
thousands of mill operatives of the city, but it is not restricted 
to any one class. It is safe to say that there are hundreds of 
children of the city who would be deprived of the chance to 
get an education were it not for the advantages given them by 
the Primary Industrial School, an institution which has 
thoroughly demonstrated its worth and right to existence, from 
its foundation. The liberal, public spirited citizens of 
Columbus have ever been anxious to show their appreciation of 
the work of the Primary Industrial School by donations which 
have proved indispensable. 

The teachers of Muscogee County are invited to hold the 
monthly sessions of their institute at the Primary Industrial 
School, which will afford splendid opportunities for demon- 
strating in a practical way, the best methods oi presenting and 
carrying on the work of floriculture and rural agriculture. 
Very truly, 

J. H. MORSB, 
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The Elementary Schcx)ls. 



Cableton B. Gibson, Superintendent. Office at the High 
School Building, comer Eleventh Street and Fourth 
Avenua Telephones No. 524 Bell and 1624 Automatic. 



Special Teachebs. 

F. B. Litchfield Supervisor of Manual Arts 

Miss Elizabeth Deignan Supervisor of Music 

Miss lillie M. Ashe Supervisor of Domestic Science 

MissEdwina Wood Supervisor of Kindergartens 



The Seventh Stbeet School. 
627 Second Avenue. 



A, L. Reese, Principal ...Seventh Grade 

Miss Amoret Williford Sixth Grade 

Miss Elizabeth Patterson Fifth Grade 

Miss Mattie Bates Fourth Grade 

Miss Blanche Kaufman Third Grade 

Miss Lillian Griffith Second Grade 

Miss Nellie Getzen First Grade 

Miss Ida Alexander Kindergarten 
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The Tenth Street School. 
Tenth Street and Second Avenue. 

Diitikt— rtWD Bgfafih BtiMt to ThiitMDth StrMt 

W. P. Johnson, Principal Seventh Grade 

Miss Mary Deignan Sixth Grade 

Miss Kate Stewart Fifth Grade 

Miss Sallie Fannie Evans Fourth Grade 

Miss Mary Bums Third Grade 

Miss Lottie Barnes Second Grade 

Miss Lee Dunklin First Grade 

Miss George Taliaferro First Grade 

Miss Mattie Palmer. Eindeigarten 

Miss Mary Dozier Assistant Kindergarten 

The Sixteenth Street School. 
Sixteenth Street and Third Avenue. 

Dlitrict— From Thlrte«nth Street to Nineteenth Street, HamOtoo ATeooe and SerenteaDth 

Street 

T. C. Kendrick, Principal Seventh Grade 

Miss Lillian Finnell Sixth Grade 

Mies A. D. Smith Fifth Grade 

Miss Jodie Johnson Fourth Grade 

Miss Ethel Brinson Third Grade 

Miss Mary Gordy Second Grade 

Miss MaryTigner First Grade 

Miss Lillie Cone First Grade 

Miss Rocbelle Martiniere Kindergarten 

The Rose Hill School. 
435 Twenty-first Street, 

Dlatriet^Nincteenth Street, lUmUton ATenoe, Bgfateenth Street, Eighth AT«nne and lybotton 

ATenne north. 

Fuller Mynatt, Principal Seventh Grade 

Miss Annie Bell Redd Sixth Grade 

Miss Annie Bennett Fifth Grade 

Miss Jessie Swope Fourth Grade 

Miss Mabry Harper Fourth Grade 

Miss Clara Gunby Third Grade 

Miss Ruth Sale Third Grade 

Miss Johanne Lange Second Grade 

Miss Ruth Bartlett Second Grade 

Miss Sallie Thomason First Grade 

Miss Martha Pfohl First Grade 

Miss Elise Hanserd Kindergarten 
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The BAflT Highlandb School. 
1009 Eighteenth Street 

DIttrlet— TAlbokton ATnrat, Bghth ATWiiit, Stghteenth Street HamUtan Aveirae, SereBteenth 
Street. Teath ATeniMk StxteenCh Street Md Twelflh ATenne. 

Min Anna Catherine Jones, Principal Sixth Grade 

Mies LilUe Whatiey Fifth Grade 

Miss Annie Harper Fourth Grade 

Hifls Lucy Stewart Third Grade 

Mifls Kate Holetead Second Grade 

MisB Jennie Lott First Grade 

Miss Helen Cbleman * Kindergarten 

Miss Lola Fuller Assistant Kindergarten 

The Prdcart Industrial School. 
2400 Second Avenue. 

J. H« Morse Principal 

Miss Mattie Waters Assistant 

Miss Rose Sapp Assistant 

Mrs. J. H. Morse Assistant 

Miss Mary Beall Kindergarten 

Miss Mary Duskin Assistant Kindergarten 

Colored Schools. 

The Fifth Avenue School. 
627 Fifth Avenue. 

W. H. Spencer, Principal Ninth Grade 

Miss Lizzie F. Canty Eighth Grade 

Miss Rhelia Davis Seventh Grade 

Miss Salina Kendrick Sixth Grade 

Miss Boudie Davis Fifth Grade 

Miss Nellie Nelson Fifth Grade 

Miss Ethel T. Spencer Fourth Grade 

Miss Tommie Lee Williams Third Grade 

Miss Eugene Carter Second Grade 

Miss Hattie Wallace Second Grade 

Miss Nina Thweatt First Grade 

MissMilbryE. Austin First Grade 

Miss Laura Bell Andrews Kindergarten 

G. F. Rivers Industrial Training 

Thomas W. Washington Industrial Training 

Mrs. EUaMcNeal Industrial Training 
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The Clafun School. 
Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street 

S. R. Marshall, Principal Fourth Grade 

Miss Salena King Third Grade 

Miss Mabel Eimbrough Third Grade 

Miss Rubie Glenn Second Grade 

Miss Annie Davis Second Grade 

Miss Leila M. Davis First Grade 

Miss Elizabeth Thornton First Grade 

Miss Violene Porter Kindergarten 

The Twenty-eighth Street School. 
308 Twenty-eighth Street 

J. D. Davis, Principal Third Grade 

Miss Rosa Dennis Second Grade 

Miss MoUie Mahone First Grade 

Miss Katie Jones Apprentice Teacher 

Miss Pearl Ryles Apprentice Teacher 

Repairer. 
General Repairer Thomas Coleman 

Janitors. 

The High School Marion Askew 

The Tenth Street School Charles Dennia 

The Sixteenth Street School West Fitzpatrick 

The Rose Hill School James Dorkins 

The Seventh Street School Will Murray 

The East Highlands School Shadrack Barnard 

The Primary Industrial School Robert Smith 

The Fifth Avenue School Abel Paschal 

The Claflin School ..John Ellison 




Saving the Negro Boys 




Training for an Honorable Occupation 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 

General Dbections for Both Terms. 
(For the term limits see the tabulated course of study. ) 



First Grade— First Year. 

Language — Have reproduction exercises daily for the first 
three months. Require illustrative pictures as often as oral 
reproduction. The former aid the latter very materially in 
point of definiteness. After the first three months these exer- 
cises may be limited to once or twice a week. 

Teach common uses of capitals, periods and interrogation 
points. Do not give rules for their uses in stated forms. From 
the first INSIST upon the use of the capital at the beginning of 
every sentence and a period at the close of every statement. 
Thereby the use will become habitual and pupils will know that 
a sentence is incomplete without these. The next step will be 
the use of the capital in proper names, and the use of the period 
in abbreviations. 

Lessons on Word Form. — Frequent exercises in fixing form 
should be given. Suggestions for these exercises may be found 
in Miss Arnold's '*Way-Marks for Teachers." 

Lessons from Picturbb — These lessons require much care 
and thought. Considerable time should be spent in oral work 
before any attempt at written work by the pupils is made. It 
would be well to keep a record of the oral work done in this line, 
that it may form a basis for supplementary reading later in the 
year. A record should be kept in all of the work done in the 
general lessons for the same purpose. 

Stories of the Esquimaux, Puritans, Lapps and North Amer- 
ican Indians. Stories of observers and inventors — ^Audubon, 
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Franklin, Whitney and BurroughB. Stori^ of heroes — Waal 
ingtoD, Lee, Peter of Holland, Miles Standish, etc. 

Insect BtorieB, ae Arachne, King Solomon and the Ante, tl: 
Cricket and the Poet, etc. 

Myths and Fairy Tales — The myths should be of educi 
tiye value and have some connection with the work of the da] 

Nature storiee and animal stories. 

One short poem of real literary merit should be taught eac 

month. Copiea of the poem may be made in blank books pr< 
vided for that purpose. All such copies should be lessons i 
writing* 

The foUowiog is a suggestive list of poems: '*The Foi 
Winds,** by Sherman; * ^Golden Rod;" * 'After Vacation, 
Brown; **How the Leaves Came Down/' Coolidge; **Come, Litt 
Leaves;'' *^ Jolly Old St. Nicholas;'' '*'Twas the Night Befoi 
Christmas/' Moore; *The Two Little Stockings ;" **Christma 
Merry Christmas/' Poulsaon; **The Windmill/*' Longfellov 
*'The Dance of the Months;'^ *The Children's Hour/' Lonj 
fellow; "The Best That I Can Do;" **My Shadow/' Stevensoi 
'*Seven Times One," Ingelow; "The Fairy Sisters," Perkin 
** What the Winds Bring/' **God'8 Flowers/' Bailey; "Som 
body's Mother;" "The Duel/' Field; "Seein' Things at Night, 
Field, 

Reading — By Sentence Method combined with Woi 
Method and Phonic Analysis, Cyr^s Primer, Cyr's First Reade 
0raded Literature First Reader, Lee's First Reader, Step I 
Step. 

For the first six weeks the instruction should be oral at\ 
written in script on blackboard. About twenty familiar objec 
should be used in this period of instruction. The home-mac 
charts should be used and improved with every class of begi] 
ners. At the end of six weeks books may be given. 

Teach the id^ represented by each new word^ also its sour 
and form, before the pupil is required to read from the boo! 
Teach pupils how to hold book, also correct position of bod 
Let them read sentences silently, then call on one pupil to tt 
it Question if thought is not brought out distinctly. 
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Have vocal drill five minutes daily to secure distinct articu- 
lation and pure enunciation. Words should be added daily to 
those known, and kept on board for drill. Insist on soft tones 
and flexible movement of lips and tongue. 

Teach the common phonograms as ing, ioht, ness, old, 
ALL, AN, etc., as elementary sounds. These phonograms con- 
stitute the keys by which new words are unlocked. 

Abithmetio — Numbers 1 to 12 inclusive, by the modified- 
spiral method. This requires the use of many objects, such 
as blocks, seeds, marbles, sticks, buttons, toys, etc. Since the 
Intellect rests upon sense perception, the child should both see 
and handle these objects. Gradually introduce the signs 
+, — , X, -5-, = as convenient substitutes for words. Pupils rep- 
resent their number processes by drawings of hats, mice, cups, 
apples, etc. Let the pupils be well trained in translating 
arithmetical language into common language. Give pupils fre- 
quent drills in making varied and interesting mind-developing 
number stories from objects placed before them, or from pro- 
cesses expressed in equational form on the blackboard. Get 
them to express in equational form by the use of signs and 
parentheses the processes involved in number stories given by 
pupils or teachers. Partitioning. Pints and quarts; feet and 
yards; nickels and dimes. Simple ratio work by the Speer 
Method with blocks and colored cards. The work is based on 
the first thirty-one pages of Smith's Primary Arithmetic. 

Writinci — ^Teach a full, easy hand and fore-arm movement, 
and discourage a cramped finger movement. Have the child 
keep the large muscle of the fore-arm on the desk and make 
large letters. Accept nothing but the result of honest effort. 
Teach how to hold pen, how to dip in well and remove surplus 
ink. Insist upon neat work. A good position of the body, 
hand and paper is very important to the child from the first 

Spellinci — Copying in script words firom reading lessons, 
and words that pupil would necessarily use in story making. 
Word building upon a phonic basis. Oral spelling from mem- 
ory of words in all lessons. Later, written spelling should 
begin. Short sentences should be written from dictation. 
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Oive phonic exercise occasioiially. Relate the BpeUing closely 
to reading and language. Use spelling blanks in second ienn. 

DRAwma — ^As taught and directed by the Supervisor. 

Music — ^Teach and insist upon position; drill on breathing 
and vocalization. Require a pure, soft, distinct tone of voice. 

Manual, from page 6 to 14. 

Lessons to be divided according to directions to be given 
teachers in Normal Class. 

Primer to be taken up the fourth week after school has 
opened. Lessons to be assigned by special teacher every wedk. 

From page 14 through 26. Pupils to be taught to sing 
by note the scales, ascending and descending, in the keys of 
D, E and F, major; also, the meaning of staff, cleff, measure; 
bar and double bar, whole, half, quarter notes; half, quarter 
rests. 

Writing of notes on staff drawn on slate from dictation by 
syllable or sounds, or from numbers on board. 



Manual Trainlns—Hrst Grade. 

Clay-Modeling — Fruits, vegetables, animals. Plastic rep- 
resentation of scenes described by the teacher. Modeling the 
homes of primitive peoples; cliff dwellers, cave men and 
Indians. 

Painting and glazing small forms. 

Paper Cutting — Free-hand cutting from colored papers 
illustrating stories. Designing, cutting out and pasting conven- 
tional units for borders. 

Weaving — Rugs, blankets and mats are woven on small 
looms. Talks about cotton, wool and flax. 

Raffia Work — ^Plaiting Indian mats and belts. 

Card Stitching — Tag board is used. Plant, animal and 
fruit forms are drawn and painted. The outline is punched 
with small holes, then sewn with colored yam to harmonize 
with the background. 
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Second Orade— Second Year. 

Languagb — ^The work of the first grade should be enlarged 
upon in this grade. More written work should be done. Re- 
production exercises should be given twice a week. To the 
marks of punctuation taught in the first grade should be added 
the use of the comma in direct address, and after words in a 
series. The next in order is the apostrophe, first as it appears 
in contractions; later its use in possessives may be taught. 
Continue and enlarge upon the lessons on word-forms. Too 
much attention to this cannot be paid. Note the incorrect ex- 
pressions used by the pupils and let these suggest the exercises. 

Have a picture lesson once a week. Have the purpose of 
the lesson clearly in mind and lead the pupils to observe, to 
ihink, and to express their thoughts clearly and definitely. Do 
aot accept a fragmentary, incomplete description. Stories of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, the first Thanksgiving Day, of Christmas 
festivities in other lands, of heroes in our own and in other 
countries, of inventions, of nature and animals. A study of the 
Indian; Hiawatha, myths and fairy tales. A poem should be 
taught each month. The following are suggested: 

"October's Bright Blue Weather," Jackson; "The Brown 
Thrush," Larcom; "The Corn Song," Whittier; "What the 
Winds Bring," Stedman; "The Little Leaves' Journey," "The 
Death of the Flowers," Bryant; "Thanksgiving Joys," "The 
Song of the Chattahoochee," Lanier; "The Rock-a-bye Lady," 
Field; "Wynken, BlynkenandNod," Field; "The Fairy Folk," 
Allingham; "A Laughing Chorus, " Emerson; "June," Lowell; 
"The Barefoot Boy," Whittier; "The Dandelion," Bostick. 

Reading — All new words should be written on the black- 
board, marked, pronounced and defined when the reading lesson 
is assigned. Mere pronunciation of words without regard to 
their meaning is not reading. Develop the thought expressed 
in each sentence. Insist upon distinct enunciation, correct 
pronunciation, and accurate time in reading. Begin to encour- 
age the children to read approved stories and to avoid silly 
trash. 

Teach the pupils the more common use of the capital letters, 
of the period, the interrogation and exclamation points. Cyr's. 
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Lee's and Graded Litemtoie Seoond Beaders; Bart's litUe 

Nature Studies, No. II. 

Arithmbtio—- Preliminary study of numbeie to 1000 under 
modified spiral method. Notation and numeration, multi* 
plication table through 5, developed graduaUy and to a laig» 
extent concretely; form study; partitioning. Inches, feet, 
yards; nicklee, dimes, dollars; pints, quarts, gallons. Simple 
lessons in fractional parts. Abundant drill in pboblsms 

INVOLVING ONB OR TWO OPERATIONS, NOT BXCEBDINa 1000. 

Number stories continued. Sight exercises. Smith's Primary 
Arithmetic, page 82 to 93. Roman numerals. The Speer 
Method, according to Manual in the hands of the teacher. 

Spelling*- All words used in the reading lessons, and the 
first and second years work in Dewey's Speller, should be 
spelled by sound and letter, naming the silent letters and using- 
the simple diacritical marks over the sounded vowels. It is a 
good plan to keep a list of all new words on the board for one 
or two weeks in drills in pronunciation at sight, and spelling^ 
from dictation. Oral spelling three times a week; written spell* 
ing twice. As spelling is a matter of visual memory there should 
be training in quick and close observation of words rather than 
in hearing words spelled. 

Qboqraphy — Lessons on place (including relative positions,, 
direction and distance). 

Lessons on Plants and Animals — ^Those that live on the land, 
in the water, in the air; those that live in different tempera- 
tures; in the forests, plains and deserts; on the mountains. 

Stories of Primitive Man — ^The Esquimaux, Pilgrim Fathers, 
North American Indians, etc. A reading lesson, and suitable 
illustrations should accompany each story. 

Lessons on Water — Evaporation; uses; different forms of 
water; effects of frost, etc.; cloud myths. 

Lessons on Air — Special application to the subject of venti*^ 
lation; its necessity to us directly; its presence all around us. 

Air in Motion (Wind) — Use of the wind; Stories of the 
North Wind; of the East Wind; Ulysses and the Winds; of 
^neas and .£!olus. Show pictures of windmills and tell of 
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the work done by windmills in Holland; commit to memory 
•*What the Winds Bring." 

Lessons on Heat and Light — Sources of each, effect of each 
on vegetation. Effect of heat on water, air, coal, etc. Neces- 
sity to us of artificial heat Fire stories. Myths of the sun, 
moon and stars. 

Lessons on Time — ^Bach child should draw to the scale of 
one inch to a block, a map of the school district He should 
represent the school house and his own home upon the plan, 
showing the direction of the latter from the former and the 
exact number of blocks they are apart Taking three min- 
utes, perhaps, as the average time for walking one block, let 
him estimate the length of time necessary to walk to and from 
school. 

Different methods for measuring time. The sun dial; King 
Alfred's candle; modem timepieces. Myths of Kronos; time 
stories. A weather record should be kept by the class in 
some conspicuous place on the board. Considerable attention 
should be given to this. 

Lessons on the natural features of the surface of the earth, 
beginning with the most familiar. Have pupils mould these 
upon the moulding table. 

Writing — Have pupils practice copies on loose paper* 
Discourage all hasty, careless work, and all efforts at shading. 
See that all have an easy position at the desk, and that all hold 
their pens correctly. Every written exercise should be a 
lesson in writing. So instruct that you will prevent ink stains 
on the fingers, books, clothing and desks. 

Drawing — As taught and directed by the Supervisor. 

Music — Carefully observe the directions given in the first 
grade. Let a breathing and vocalizing exercise of a few min- 
utes precede every song. 

Review first year's work. 

Manual from page 78 through 82, taking lessons as indicated 
in Manual. 



Music Primer from page 46 through 81 LBsacvns 
^^Zhyih^ Super™ every week. Teach no^ and 
SX a'd board'work according to dir«=tionB of Supen 



Manual Training— Second Grade. 

CLAV-MOB.UN0-TO -rrellate whh ■^-^\';^ ^^l 
tellmg, EBquimaux, Igloo, dogs and Bled. ^'^^^^^ 

WKAV.N«-Invention of spinning -^-1 and h^dle^ 
tical demonstration on the epmmng wheel. S^ow in < 
S^B to the mills what machineB have taken the p ace of 
Zng in .tory-telling to correllate. Pallas, Athene, 

lope, Arachne. , 

PAPEE CtjrriNG-Cutting out and pastmg anuna 
people in action. Original d^ignB for borders and al 

^""rTJfia Wobk-DoU hata, doll bonnets, birdB' nesta. 
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Third Grade. 

LASOOAO«-The subject matter for l;"^"'^^ ]" '^ 
^Ae is drawn largely from the etudiea of that grade, an 
riaoguie i« an unbroken period from the beg^nnim 
end of each day. All of the pupil's --«-/^--f J'^ 
descriptionB, recitations and compositions afiford a U 
work in language. 

When he enters this grade he should be able to giv 
good original descriptions, oral and written, of famih« 
He should be able to write a brief letter in correct form 
rshort%ple narration. His spelling should be cor 
Btltements and questions should begin with capitals : 
ttSe proper punctuation markB. His written worl 

be neat, , • 

The aim should be not to cover a certain amount of 

nor alone to get correct forms and n«.t work bu U, 

within each child the power to express himself cleariy 8 
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bly. Some attention should be paid to (a) the development 
of ideas, (b) the logical arrangement of ideas, (c) construction 
of sentences, (d) proper use of words. 

Pupils should be taught to make correct statements and 
questions, oral and written; write names of persons in full and 
by the use of initials; the proper use of is, arb, was and were, 
HAVE and has; the names of the days, months and seasons; 
how to write dates; how to b^n and end a letter; how to 
address a letter; the use of quotation marks; the common con- 
tractions I've, don't, doesn't, it's, can't, I'll, isn't, 'twas, 
wouldn't, etc., the abbreviations of the months, days, St., Ave., 
Cro., Mr., Mrs. 

Care must be taken not to consume too much time in merely 
teaching the correct word forms. Thought should be developed. 

A good picture story should be given orally and in writing 
once a week. For this purpose good pictures should be pro- 
cured. The masterpieces in suitable copies may be had for a 
cent each. The pictures in the text- books may be used. 

Once a fortnight a good story should be read or told in the 
presence of the class, and they should reproduce it orally and 
in writing. 

One good poem should be memorized and recited in concert 
or singly every month. No poem should be taught until the 
teacher appreciates its charm. For this purpose the following 
are suggested: 

"The Merry Brown Thrush," Larcom; '*The Wise Fairy," 
Gary; "One, Two, Three," Bunner; "The Quest," Bumstead; 
"Little Gustava," Thaxter; "The Frolic of the Leaves," Koop- 
man; "Down to Sleep," Jackson; "Incident of the French 
Camp," Browning; -'The Cloud," Shelly; "Spring," Timrod; 
"The Coast Guard," Miller; "The Wounded Curlew," Thaxter; 
"The Sword of Lee," Ryan. Selection from Hiawatha. 

The following stories are suggested as suitable for language 
work in this grade: King Midas; Clytie; Phseton; Cinderella; 
Beauty and the Beast; The Three Bears; Dick Whittington's 
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Cat; King of th€ Golden River; the Ugly Duckling; Dick tt 
Birthday; David and Goliath; Moses; The Judge and the 
The Old Mao and His Donkey; Priuce Darling* 

The text- book for a basis of such work is £?ans^ h\ 
LeBsons, pages 13 to 84. 

Readinq — Have pupils give in oonsecutive parts t 
stance of each leeaon in their own language* Apply a : 
of live, quickening queations. There is no true readii 
the thought element left out. Have pupils put all ne^ 
into original sentences. Give particular attention at eve 
tation to articuiation^ enaphaeis and inflection. Have 
find the meaning of phraaas and sentences. Lee^s 
Gmded Literature and Cyr's Readers, and Riverside Seri 
47 and 48 (Scudder's Fables and Folk Storira), an 
Andrews' Seven Little SisteiBj are the books furnished. 

There can be no good results in audible reading w 
ability to see more than the single word is developed, ' 
of the pupil Bhonid be trained to run ahead of the voice; 
develops expression. It can be accomplished by hav 
pupil glance off the page as he reads. Where the readi 
hold the eye continuously on the printed page the readin 
to become monotonous. The teacher should occasional 
to her pupils the best compositions she can find in pr 
poetry* 

Abithmetic — Notation and numeration through 
periods, review addition, subtractioOj multiplication, an 
multiplication table through 12; let the work be large! 
concrete numbers. Take Smith's Primary Arithinetic 
9S to 170. 

Illustrate United States money by money, either 
or toy. 

Dictate assigned problems once, and see that the 
work is neat, orderly and intelligent. 

Give supplementary examples for practice daily, 
daily in mental problems and in sight exercises. 

Distingnish part-taking and division, multipHer and 
plicand. 
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Each teacher should preeent to pupils the principles in frac- 
tions objectively. This can be done by commencing with a 
disc as a unit, ttien by the proper subdivisions of it the princi- 
ples of reducing fractions can be plainly shown. Common units 
in linear, square, cubic, dry and liquid measure; all relations 
taught concretely. 

Spelling — Finish the third jears course in Dewey's 
Speller. All new words in reading lessons, and other lessons 
during the term, should be spelled. Preserve list of difiScult 
words. Review frequently. Have the words in spelling les- 
sons placed by the pupils in original sentences. ' 'Spelling 
matches," ' 'pronouncing matches," and other like devices 
are legitimate aids. Recitations should sometimes be oral, 
sometimes written. Oral spelling thrice, written twice a week« 
Spelling blanks are used. 

Writing — ^The pupils should be kept in one class, all doing 
the same thing at the same time. The teacher should explain 
on the blackboard each new copy. The pupils should practice 
the copy on paper for one lesson, then use copy-book. Develop 
easy movement, gradually increasing speed. Use the manual. 

Geography — Frye's Elementary Geography, to page 86 
(See Teachers' Manual). Use the book, a globe, maps, pic- 
tures, a blackboard; read stories, talk of travels, real or imag- 
inary; get the children interested in geography, in lands> 
waters, plants, animals, people, things within and beyond their 
vision. 

Drawing — As directed by Supervisor. Practice much on 
loose paper. Drill on circular and elliptical curves, horizontal, 
oblique and vertical curves. Drill on measurements — inch, 
two, three inches. Relate manual training. Give color lessons 
in the six standard colors and one tint of each color. 

Music — Review work of second grade. Encourage pupils 
to sing at sight. Short drills in scale sounds. Time drill 
exercises, all beating time and naming beats. 

Modem Music Reader, Book I., to page 66. 

Learn thoroughly all songs and exercises in the keys as 
directed by the Supervisor. 



Time names, exercises in Uieory, etc., under the directioii i 
the Supervisor, 



:^i^ 



Manual Traitilni;— Third Gradep 

Clay^Modeling — Scenes in the lives of the America 
Indians; The Puebioe; Kavahoes; Zuni, 

Weaving — Indian looms. Spinning of cotton, wool an 
flax. Making school bags; Indian blankets. Dyeing wit 
vegetable dyes» Weaving with raffia, Silkoline and cotto 
filling spun in schooL 

Raffia Woek— Belts, quivePB^ papoose cradle; covering 

for pottery forms, 

Papsh Foldikg — Introductory to card board work of tt 
fourth grade. Book covers, portf olios j doll furniture, box< 
and envelopes for school use. 



Fourth Qrade« 

Language^ — As in the third grille the eubject matter f< 
language in this grade is drawn largely from the studies of it 
grade, not wholly frojn the few pages of the little text-boa 
used * Constant care and attention should be given the pupil 
forms of expreBsion, oral and written. Not only must theco 
rect medium of expression be developed, but in the primal 
grades it is entirely within the province of language work I 
develop within the minds of children something to express. 

The mistakes of pupils in language are not best correcte 
by other pupils, nor yet directly by the teacher. If a mistal 
is made find an opportunity to place before the pupil in 
strong light the correct form. Every lesson can be made 
lesson, or exercise, in language. 

Teach the two parts of a statement; proper and commc 
names; the use of capitals in proper names; plural forms i 
8, Es, VES, lEs; irregular plurals; possessive forms; describir 
words. The use of this and that, thesk and those, the, a] 
a; asserting words; how, when and where words; words ub€ 
for names; relation words; direct object; the exclamatioi 
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Study carefully all the seleotionB given (a) to get the thoughts, 
(b) to develop the ideas, (c) to get correct forms of expression. 

Picture stories should be given fortnightly. For this pur* 
pose use the pictures in the text-book and copies of masterpieces,, 
which may be had for a cent each. 

A good story should be read or told the class once a fort- 
night, and should be reproduced by the pupils orally and in 
writing. 

Once every month a good poem should be memorized and 
recited in concert and singly. The charm of the poem must 
first be appreciated by the teacher. 

The following stories are recommended: Joseph, Aladdin, 
Persephone, The Wooden Horse, How Little Cedric Became a 
Knight; stories from the lives of Franklin, Washington, Jackson, 
Columbus. 

The following poems are recommended: ^'Abou Ben 
Adhem^" Hunt; •^Excelsior," Longfellow; "That Calf," Cary;. 
"Paul Revere' 8 Ride,'' Longfellow; "The Four Sunbeams," 
"Somebody's Mother," "Catching the Colt," Douglass; "Sir 
Galahad," Tennyson (Cyr's Fourth Reader). 

Evans' Language Lessons, pages 85 to 186. 

Reading — Lee's, Graded Literature, and Cyr's Fourth 
Reader. Continue teaching the simple uses of the capital 
letters and marks of punctuation found in each lesson. For 
supplementary reading, Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, Jane 
Andrews' Each and All. 

Teachers should begin to keep before their pupils a short 
list of unquestionably good, wholesome books, and encourage 
them to r^id. 

Arithmetic — Smith's Primary Arithmetic, pages 171 to 264. 
Simple work in denominate numbers and percentage. Introduce 
original bills and accounts under federal money; also find 
wages due when working by the day or month, with deduc- 
tions for lost time. Mental problems to be kept up in every 
recitation. Aim to secure rapidity and accuracy in performing 
all arithmetical operations. 
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Spblung — All new words in leading kesons and other lea* 
sons during the year. Have pupils place the words in original 
sentences. See that each word is properly pronounced. Oral 
spelling twice, written spelling three times a week. Dewey's 
Speller. 

Writing — Fix thoroughly the forms of both capitals and 
small letters. Movement exercises should be given daily. See 
every copy-book at every lesson. (See third grade.) 

Geography — Frye's Elementary Geography, pages 87 to 168. 
This should be supplemented with lessons on local geography. 
Use maps of United States and of Georgia. Develop the idea 
of a state; not merely as a section of a map with certain 
boundaries, but as a large number of persons living together 
under a form of government, having laws and officers of their 
own. 

Teach the location of Columbus with reference to Muscogee 
County and neighboring towns; the location of Muscogee County 
with reference to neighboring counties, Alabama, the Chatta- 
hoochee River, Georgia; the location of Georgia with reference 
to neighboring states, the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Appalachian Highland, the Mississippi Basin. 

Teach the chief products of Columbus, of Muscogee County, 
of South Georgia, Middle Georgia, North Georgia. 

Teach the main features of the government of Columbus, of 
Muscogee County, of Georgia. 

Read the poem, '*What Constitutes a State?" and teach 
extracts from it. Read ''The Song of the Chattahoochee." 

Physiology — Eadie's Physiology and Hygiene for Children. 

Drawing — As directed by the Supervisor. Inventive exer- 
cises, lessons in expression, designing, should be given. There 
should be a diminishing amount of copying from the figure on the 
page, and an increasing amount of originality and drawing from 
the objects. 

Music — ^Review work of the third grade. Drill in tim^ 
beating and scale singing. Study musical characters and the 
notes of the staff. 

Modem Music Reader, Book I., page 66 to end of book. 




The Dinner Carriers' Shop 




A Fourth Grade at Manual Training 
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QueetionB in theory. Two-part singing begun. Divide the 
class equally, without regard to sex. Let there be no question as 
to first and second or soprano or alto, for at this stage they can 
aing both parts equally well. Care should be tsJten to pre- 
vent loud singing, especially in the second part. 



Manual Training — Fourth Orade. 

Clay-Modbling — To correllate with geography and reading. 
Making of log-houses, bridges and arches. Modeling in low 
relief and casting in plaster. Representations of scenes of United 
States history; Landing of the Pilgrims; Battle of New Orleans. 
Making of colonial pottery forms. 

Raffia Work — Making school bags. Basketry. 

Cardboard Work — Introductory to the knife-work of the 
fifth grade. Colored cardboard or tag' board is folded and 
pasted together to form objects of three dimensions, which will 
involve not only close measurements, the beginning of geometry, 
and original design, but will be of great interest to the pupil. 
Boxes, wall pockets, furniture, houses, trolley cars, fire-engines 
and houses are designed and decorated with water-colors and 
colored paper. 

Weaving — Large looms are used. Hooked rugs with burlap 

foundation, doll sweaters, mittens, caps and stockings are made. 

Sewing — The course in plain sewing is begun in this grade. 



Fifth Grade. 



Language — Evans' English Grammar, to page 130. A com- 
position upon a subject assigned, usually by the Principal, 
should be written weekly under the eyes of the teacher. In this 
grade it is well to have a conversation with the pupils before- 
hand upon the subject, and give an outline for their guidance. 

Reading— Lee's Fifth Reader, Graded Literature, Fifth 
Reader, Ballade and Tales of the Golden Rod Series, Eggleston's 
Primary History. Selected lessons from the Book of Nature 
may be used in this as in other grades, in connection with 

(6> 
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geography. See to it that pupils thoroughly understand every- 
thing they read. Have them consult a dictionary as to doubt- 
ful words. Sight reading should be occasionally done. Keep 
before them a list of good, suitable books. Direct their taste 
for reading. 

Arithmetic — Smith's Practical Arithmetic, pages 1 to 
180; Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, from page 36 to 57. 
Illustrate examples in reduction by having pupils freely use the 
measures of capacity, distance, weight, etc., with which each 
fifth grade is supplied. 

Spelling — All new words in every lesson. Do not omit 
short words. Written spelling three times a week. Dewey's 
Speller. 

Writcng — Pupils should hold the pen correctly, know what 
position to take at the desk, have a correct idea of form, and 
be often drilled in muscular movements. Lead pupils to dili- 
gently strive for plain, easy and rapid handwriting. (See 
lower grades.) 

Geography — Frye's Higher Geography, to page 73. (See 
Teachers' Manual.) 

Drawing— As directed by Supervisor. 

Music — Modern Music Reader, Book II., page 19 
through half the book. Study keys of D, A, B-flat, E-flat 
Review keys studied in fourth grade. Musical terms, questions 
in theory, written work, songs and exercises as directed by 
Supervisor. 



Manual Tralnlns:— Fifth Orade. 

Knife-work in Thin Basswood — As each lesson is taken up 
the pupil makes an original drawing, trying for beauty of form. 
After approval, he makes a working drawing, which serves as a 
model for the exercise. Testing with rule and try-square for 
accurate measurements, straight lines and square corners. Use 
of the knife in cutting with and across the grain. Proper use 
of sand paper as a finishing tool. Selections are made from 
the following list of models: Label, key-tag, match striker, 
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calendar back, pencil sharpener, sand-spade, bandilore, chair, 
sled, wheelbarrow, paperknife, book carrier, bill file, picture 
frame, toothbrush holder, pen rack, matchbox, bracket, desk, 
table with keyed joints, Colonial high-boy, bed. 

Knife-work in Cane — Selections are made from the follow- 
ing: Paper rack, small furniture forms, book racks, umbrella 
stands, waste paper baskets. 

Bent Iron — Designs are originated for grills, bridges, gates, 
etc., then carried out in the material. Selections are made 
from the following models: Mat, candlestick, chair, match- 
holder, picture frame, easel, box, lantern, envelope holder. 

Clay-Modeling — Brick and masonry construction. Archi- 
tectural details modeled and cut in plaster. Low relief heads 
of famous men modeled and cast. 



5ixth Orade. 

Language — Letter writing, making out and receipting 
accounts, reproduction of stories, descriptions of familiar 
objects, compositions weekly from outlines and from geographi- 
cal topics. Observation lessons on animal life. Memory 
Gems. Evans' English Grammar, pages 130 to 244. 

Spelling — Observe suggestions given for spelling in lower 
grades. Dewey's Speller. 

Arithmetic — Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, pages 148 
to 222; Robinson's Intellectual Arithmetic, from page 57 to 
96. Illustrate every principle in fractions objectively. Intro- 
duce each process by an abundance of mental exercises. Give 
many practical examples outside the text-book. Insist upon 
neatness, system and accuracy in all work. 

Reading — Baldwin's Sixth Reader; for supplementary read- 
ing, Andrews' Ten Boys on the Road, Blaisdell's English His- 
tory Stories. Require pupils to give the substance of each lesson 
in their own language. Have pupils give a proper vocal expres- 
sion of the thought and feeling in everything read. Supplement 
the reading lessons by suitable exercises from all available 
sources. Use lessons in composition work occasionally. 
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a genera] talk with the pupils develop the salient points of the 
subject; write these on the blackboard; have pupils write com- 
positions from these outlines. 

Grammab — Buehler's Modem English Grammar, to page 142. 

Spelling — Have pupils understand that they are expected 
to spell any word found in any lesson during every day. Proper 
names should receive special attention. Have pupils write the 
singular, plural and possessive forms of names, the comparative 
and superlative forms of adjectives, etc. Encourage use of 
dictionary. Written spelling thrice, oral spelling twice a week. 
Dewey's Speller. 

Writing — Do not accept a single lesson in writing which 
shows carelessness in its preparation. Memorize business and 
social forms and apply in practical work. 

Geography — Prye's Higher Geography, from page 164 to 
195. (See Teachers' Manual.) 

History — CSooper's History of Our CJountry, to page 282. 
Have pupils group topics in outline. Impress the idea that it 
is the thoughts and not the words of the lesson that are to be 
learned. 

Drawing — Mechanical drawing and free-hand drawing from 
objects, as directed by Supervisor. 

Musio — Modem Music Reader, Book III. Supplementary 
music, study formation of major and minor scales. Common 
terms used in music, keys, exercises, songs, as directed by 
Supervisor. 

Manual Training — Seventh grade manual training em- 
braces cooking for the girls and bench work in wood for the 
boys. This work is carried on in a centrally located school, to 
which pupils of all sixth, seventh and eighth grades go at stated 
hours during the week. 
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OUTLINE FOR ORAL WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 



First Orade. 

1. Body — Head, neck, trunk, limbs (arms, legs). 

2. Head — (a) Crown, back, sides, (b) Hair— Cleansing, 
brushing, combing, (c) Face— Forehead, temples, cheeks, 
chin, lips, eyes (brows, lids, lashes). Nose (bridge, nostrils). 
Mouth, teeth (cleansing), tongue, (d) Ears. 

3. Neck— Front, back (protection and cleanliness). 

4. Trunk — Chest, shoulders, abdomen, sides, back, hips. 

5. Arms — Compared with other animals, arm, forearm, 
wrist. 

6. Hand — Back, palm, thumb, fingers, names of. Nails, 
use and care of, use of hand. 

7. Legs — Thigh, shin, ankle, foot. Standing and walking. 

8. Feet — Sole, instep (arch), heel, ball (shoes), stockings, 
cleanliness. 

Second Qrade. 

Teach pupils Nature's object in giving them the special 
senses. 

1. Eyes — (a) Situation and importance of. (b) Natural 
protection for, as brow, lid, lash, tears, movements, (c) Pupil. 

(d) Care of eyes in regard to amount and direction of light 

(e) Foreign bodies, (f) Communication of diseases through 
use of towels, etc. (g) Close relation between the two eyes. 

2. Eabs — (a) Situation and importance of. (b) Parts of 
—outer, middle, inner, (c) Use of outer ear. (d) Cleanliness, 
(e) Care of— foreign bodies, draughts, pulling ears, shouting 
into ears. 

3. Smell, touch and taste; use of these senses; care of the 
oorresi)onding sense organs. 
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4. Emphasize cleanliness and moderation in use. Compare 
personal appearance and customs as brought out in such stories 



Third Orade. 

1. Framework — (a) Bones; skull, spine, ribs, shoulder- 
blades, collar-bone, etc., etc., (common names only), (b) 
Cartilages, nature and use of. (c) Ligaments, nature and 
Qse of. 

2. How THE House Moves — (a) Joints, (b) Muscles; 
appearance, exercise, rest, (c) Tendons, sprain, what to do. 

3. The Outer Covering — Skin; elasticity, uses of; care of 
clothing, kind and quality. 

4. The Inner Lining — ^Mucous membrane; nature and 
use of. 

6. What the House Contains — (a) Brain and nerves; 
rest, sleep, (b) Heart and blood vessels; excessive exercise, 
jumping, etc. (c) Lung and air passages; good breathing, 
(d) Stomach and food passages; hygiene, (e) Kidneys and 
waste passages; hygiene. 

6. Teach very briefly the use and care of each. 



Fourth Orade. 

(Text-Book.) 

Fifth Orade. 



1. Bones — Number, difiference in form and size; adaptation 
to use. 

2. Structure of bones; periosteum, compact and spongy 
tissue; marrow, processes, blood supply. 

3. Animal and mineral matter of bones; uses of each ; varia- 
tion in relative amount of each; efiFect of this. 

4. Growth and repair of bones; influence of food and air 
on this. 

5. Hygiene. 
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6. Ths Skull and Facb — (a) Of what composed. (b> 
Adaptation of sirocture and form to use. (c) Variation in dif- 
ferent animals and races of men. 

7. The Spink— (a) Composition, (b) General form — 
what; how caosed; reasons for; compared with other animals, 
(c) Correct position; common canse of curvature; results of cur- 
vature (connect with gymnastics). Effect of manner of dress. 

8. Ribs — Part played by ribs in respiration. 

9. Remaining portions of skeleton described briefly and 
their uses taught. 

10. Joints — (a) Bone-ends, cartilages, lubricating mem- 
brane, ligaments, (b) Injuries to; what to do first 



Sixth Qrade. 

The Muscular System. 

1. MuscLKs — ^The chief organs of motion. 

2. Varieties — ^Voluntary and involuntary. 

3. Voluntary — (a) Naked eye, appearance— color, shape, 
sise, structure. (b) Connective tissue — enveloping muscle; 
separating bundles; forming tendon, (c) Blood supply, abun- 
dance of. (d) Nerve supply, connection with brain. 

4. Tendon — Of what composed; strength of; attachment, 
use; 'keeping sinews," treatment. 

5. How a muscle acts — (a) Excited through nerve; order 
originates in brain, (b) Contraction of fibres, (c) Propagation 
of motion through tendon, (d) Bone acts as lever, (e) Antag* 
onistic action of muscles, (f) Biceps and triceps. 

6. Exercise — Important (a) Need of. (b) Amount and 
kind, (c) Benefits derived, (d) Evils of over exercise, (e) 
Evils of insufficient exercise. 

7. Involuntary Muscles — (a) Appearance, (b) Arrange- 
ment, (c) Importance, (d) Purpose, (e) Differ from volun- 
tary (not attached to bones; enclose cavities). 

8. Action compared with that of voluntary muscles. 
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9. Situation and use of. (a) Heart (b) Alimentarjr 
canal, (c) Iris, (d) Blood vessels. 

10. Reflex action. Voluntary actions may become reflex. 
Importance. 

11. Muscular habits, necessity of forming correct ones* 
Importance. 

12. EfiiBct of alcohol on the muscles. 



Seventh Qrade. 

(Text-Book.) 




WhprA MAnutlftil HmikfiMi nre Made by Little Dinner Carriers 




The Dinner Carriers Prepare the Dinner 
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3. Study of fabrics, woolen and cotton; testing samples 
for color and durability; prices in local market; review pro- 
cesses of manufacture. 

4. Cutting and fitting; using pattern made by pupil. 

5. Study of machines; care of; use of attachments; some- 
thing of the mechanism. 

6. Construction of full size garments from drafted pat- 
terns. 

COOKING. 
Seventh Grade and First Grade Htsh School. 

1. Arrangement and care of utensils. Combustion: Study 
of gas, coal, wood; construction of bunsen burner. 

2. Carbohydrates — Giving heat and energy; experiments 
to test composition of starch, stuffed potato, rice, oatmeal and 
other cereals. 

3. Digestion of starchy food — Preparation for invalids 
and children. 

4. Ways of making dish washing interesting; effect of 
soap on fibre of cloth. 

5. Proteids; tissue builders — 1, Eggs — Purest example of 
proteids; testing for freshness; ways of keeping ^gs; cooking 
out of shell and in the shell to get the effect of heat on proteid. 
2, Meats — Observation lesson in meat market to learn 
various cuts and prices; composition of; microscope work; 
nutrient value of different meats; beef tea for the sick; beefsteak, 
proper methods of cooking; soup making. 3, Oysters and 
Fish — Grelatine (proteid sparer). 

6. Batters and Dough — Relative thickness of batters; 
chemistry of leavens; baking powder mixtures; popovers; 
wajffles, muffins, biscuit, cake; yeast bread, a good loaf roll. 

7. Fata— Effect of heat on fat; effect of fat on starch 
grains; pastry; salads and dressings. 

8. Study of Milk — Composition, etc., care of; ice cream 
making; study of ice and salt and other crystalline substances. 

9. Housekeeping Lessons — Care of dining room; serving; 
how to have a sweet, clean kitchen; plumbing; care of sinks; 
stoves; sweeping and dusting in the proper way to ensure 
sanitary conditions. 



ALLOTMENT OF HHIE FOR ELEBHENTARY SCHOOLS. 



Based on the teaching done in the two divisions of each gradOr 
Measored in minutes per week. 
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LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS USED IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 



Arithmetic — Robinson's Progressive Intellectual, American 
Book Co.; Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic, Ginn & Co.; 
Smith's Primary and Practical Arithmetics, Ginn <fe Co. 

Drawing — Prang's Elementary Course, Prang Educational 
Company. 

Ethics — Gow's Morals and Manners, American Book Co. 

Geography — Frye's Elementary and Higher Geographies, 
Ginn & Co. 

Grammar — Buehler's Modern English Grammar, Newsom 
&Co. 

History — Cooper's History of Our Country, Ginn & Co. 

Language Lessons — Evans' Language and Grammar, Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

Music — Modem Series, Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Physiology — Eadie's Beginners Physiology, University Pub- 
lishing Co.; Coleman's Hygienic, Macmillan Co. 

Supplementary Reading — Riverside Series, Houghton, 
Mif&in & Co.; Burt's Little Nature Studies, Hans Ander- 
sen's Fairy Tales, Jane Andrews' Seven Little Sisters, Jane 
Andrews' Ten Boys on the Road, Jane Andrews' Each and All, 
Kingsley's Greek Heroes, Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, 
Blaisdell's English History Stories, Ginn & Co.; Ballads and 
Tales, University Publishing Co. ; Eggleston's Primary History f 
The Story of the Romans, Chappell's Georgia History Stories, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Reading — Cyr's Primer, Cyr's Readers I-IV; Graded Liter- 
ature I-V ; Lee I-V ; Baldwin VI-VII ; Peabody's Step by 
Step. 

Spelling — Dewey, Educational Publishing Co. 

Writing — ^Whitehouse's Natural Movement, Silver, Burdett 
&Co. 
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The High School 



FACULTY. 



James A. Duncan, Principal Mathematics 

1890 Cbarleston, 8. C. High Bcbool: 1890-2 BUte Normal Bobool, 
Troy, Ala.; 1802^ Alabama Polytechnic Institate, Aabnrn, Ala., 
(B. 8., G. E.); 1895-6 Professor of History, Pbilosoptay and Political 
Science, Tallabassee, Fla.: 1896-ieoi Principal Faunsdale, Ala,; 
1901-08 President Boatbwest Alabama Agrlcaltnral Bcbool, Ever- 
green. Ala.; 1008-4 Instructor In Matbematlcs and Latin, West 
Alabama Agrlcaltnral Bcbool, Hamilton, Ala.; 190i-7 Principal 
Hlgb Bcbool, AmeriooB, Ga.; 1907 present position. 

Robert J. Smith - English, Economics and Pablic Speaking 

1892 Oradoate Drake University Academy; 1896 Drake University, 

iA. B.); 1898 Drake University, (A. M.); 1908 Yale University, New 
laven. Conn. (A. M): 1904-0 Professor of Engllsb, American 
University, Harrlman, Tenn.; 1900 present position. 

Sarah Louise Magone Latin and Greek 

1880 OgdenHbnrg, N. Y., Free Academy; 1889 Wellesley College 
(A. B.); Uf90-1 Tnlane University; Summers 1899-1900 Cornell Uni- 
versity: 19044 UnlversltyofGottlngen, Germany; 1890-92 Teacber 
Latin. Greek, Engllsb. Pass Cbrlstlan, MiS8.,a private scbool; 1892-4 
Principal Higb Scbool, Ironwood, Mich.; 1884-6 Teacber Latin and 
Engllsb, Coates College, Terre Haute, Ind.: 1896-8 Principal Higb 
Bcbool, WellsvlUe, O.; 1898^ Teacber Latin and Greek, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., Academy; 1906 present position. 

Rudolph Guder Modern Languages 

1876 Graduated flrom Llegnits College (gymnasium}|1876-7 Uni- 
versity of Tubingen: 1877-80 University of Breslau; 188(K86 Teaob- 
ing in Germany and Austria; 189&6 Teacber In Heldenfeld Insti- 
tute, New York City; 1900-02 Teacber modern languages, Donald 
Fraser Bcbool, Decatur, Ga.; 1902^ Teacber (commandant) Jack- 
son Military Academy, Mo.; 1906-7 Teacber of modem languages, 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga.; 1907 present position. 

Elizabeth Brett White History and Civics 




Allen M. Otwell Science 

1899 University of Illinois, (B. B.); 1901 University of Illinois, 
(M. B.); 1902^ University of Wisconsin; 1890^ Teacber Bcienoe, 
Ftfrgns Falls, Minn.; 1901-2 Teacber Science, Roeeville, 111.; 1904-6 
General Electric Works, Bcbenectady, N. Y.: 1906-7 Teacber 
Science, LaPorte, Ind.; 1907-8 Inittruotor Mecbanlcal Drawing and 
Matbematlcs, University of New Mexico; 1906 present position. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 



Mathematics. 

First Year. 

First Term — Algebra is begun, and the fundamental pro- 
cesses and simple cases in factoring are studied. 

Second Term — Algebra, continued. Beginning in factoring, 
the class studies through simple simultaneous equations. Text: 
Wentworth's Elementary Algebra. Four hours a week. 
Required. 

Second Year. 

First Term — ^Algebra, continued through quadratic equa- 
tions. 

Second Term — Algebra, continued to logarithms. A few 
chapters are omitted to be studied later in their connection with 
geometry and trigonometry. Text: Wentworth's Elementary 
Algebra. Five hours a week. Required. 

Third Year. 

First Term — ^Two books of plane geometry. 

Second Term — Plane geometry, completed. As many origi- 
nal exercises are taken as time permits, much attention being 
given to methods of attack. Text: Wentworth's Plane and 
Solid Geometry. Five hours a week. Required. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term — Solid geometry through the sphere. 

Second Term — Plane trigonometry. As many problems 
and miscellaneous exercises are worked as there is time for. 
Those parts of algebra omitted in the second year are studied 
now. A brief review of advanced arithmetic is made. Texts: 
The South worth-Stone Arithmetic, Wentworth's Plane and 
Solid Geometry and Phillips & Strong's Plane Trigonometry 
and Tables. Five hours a week. 
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English. 

F1B8T Ybab. 
Grammar — Bnehler's, complete book, from page 142. 
Analysis of sentences, studied from Irving's Sketch Book, or 
other of the standard classics. Five hours per week. Required. 
Composition — ^The writing of simple themes from personal 
experiences and the reproduction of some of the best short 
stories of standard American fiction. One hour per week. 
Required. 

Second Year. 

Composition — Writing of themes based on The Mother 
Tongue, No. Ill (Gardiner, Kittredge and Arnold). Lamb's 
'Tales from Shakespeare," Longfellow's '^Evangeline" 
and "Miles Standish," Scott's **Ivanhoe," Painter's "Poets of 
the South," Tennyson's "Princess," Scott's "Lady of the 
Lake," Poe's "Short Stories," DeQuincy's "Revolt of the 
Tartars," and Cooper's "The Spy" are re-written from different 
standpoints with especial emphasis laid on spelling, punctuation 
and the development of literary style. The penalty for misuse 
of words increases constantly throughout the course. 

LrrsRATURB — ^The reading, telling and criticising of the above 
stories with special stress laid on oral composition. Stanzas 
from Pamter's "Poets of the South," and Tennyson's "Princess" 
are committed to memory. Five hours per week. Required. 

Third Year. 

Composition — Adapted to the work of the year, averaging 
two themes per week. 

Rhetoric — Hill's Principles of Rhetoric 

Literature— George Eliot's "Silas Mamer," Scott's "Rob 
Roy," Tennyson's "Idylls of the King," (10 stories). The 
college entrance requirements. Burke's "Taxation Without 
Representation," and Macaulay's "Addison," "Milton" and 
"Johnson" are critically studied. The paragraphs are named 
and subordinated. Milton's "II Penseroeo," "L' Allegro," 
"Lycidas," and "Comus" and Shakespeare's "Julius Cssar" 
and "Macbeth" are critically studied. Five hours per week. 
Required. 

(•) 
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Fourth Year. 
Literature — Painter's Introduction to English Literature i» 
followed as a text-book and guide to literary periods in addi- 
tion to the works given in the text-book, Chaucer's * 'Knight's 
Tale/' '*Nun Priest's Tale" and **Shorter Poems," Spencer's 
**Britomart," Howe's **Condensed Plays of Shakespeare" (14), 
Browning's ''Shorter Poems," Matthew Arnold's 'Toems,'* 
Dickens' 'Tale of Two Cities/' Wordsworth's "The Excursion," 
Coleridge's "The Ancient Mariner," and Tennyson's "Locksley 
Hall." The best of English anthology and selections from the 
shorter poems of the greater poets are read to the elate by the 
teacher. The criticism of the teacher is kept largely in reserve 
and the student is encouraged to formulate and defend an. 
individual judgment. Five hours per week. Required. 



Public SpeaklnSf or Interpretative Literature. 

Second Year. 
Delivery of Orations — Clark & Blanchard's Practical 
Public Speaking is used as a text-book. Scenes are given from 
plays. In 1907-08 the play given was written by a member of 
the class. Two hours per week. Required. 

Fourth Year. 
Argumentation; some such play as Bulwer Lytton's 
^'Richelieu" is given. Two hours per week. Required. 



Economics. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term — Coman's Industrial History of the United 
States. Five hours per week. 

Second Term — Adams' Commercial Geography. Five hours 
per week. 

The industrial history is accompanied by lectures and class 
questions on '^Economic Theory" and ''Present Day Prob- 
lems." Economic conditions and tendencies are also noted in 
commercial geography. 
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The course in Latin is designed to fit pupils for entrance to 
any of the collies and universities of the country, with special 
reference to the requirements of the GoU^e Entrance Board and 
the Association of Southern Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 

First Year. 

Moulton's Introductory Latin. Stories from Roman History. 
Five hours per week. Required. 

Second Year. 
Caesar, Books I-IV. Pearson's Latin Prose Composition, 
Part I. Selections from Part II. Sight translation. Allen and 
Greenough^s New Latin Grammar. Five hours per week. 

Third Year. 
Cicero, Seven Orations. Pearson's Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, Part III. Sight translation. Allen and Greenough's 
New Latin Grammar. Four hours per week. 

Fourth Year. 
Virgil's -Eneid, Books I- VI. Review of Latin grammar 
and practice in prose composition. Sight translation. Five 
hours per week. 



Greek. 

The course in Greek, like the course in Latin, follows the 
requirements for the entrance examinations given by the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Colleges and Preparatory Schools and the 
Collie Entrance Examination Board. 

Second Year. 
White's Beginners' Greek Book. Four hours a week. 

Third Year. 
Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I-IV. Pearson's Greek Prose 
Composition, Goodwin's Greek Grammar. Four hours a week. 

Fourth Year. 

Homer's Hiad, Books I-III. Review of Greek Prose 
Sight translation. Five hours a week. 
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Modern Lanfiii^^M. 

A three-year course in GermAii as well as in French, and 
a two-year coarse in Spanish are offered. In all these courses 
great stress is laid on a correct, dear and elegant pronunciation 
of the foreign languages and every effort is made to have the 
student think in the foreign idiom. 



Qermaii. 

Sbcx>nd Year. 
Joynes-Meissner Grammar, Part I. Reading; conyersation 
in German. Leander's Traomereien and Storm's Trnmensee. 
Four hours a week. 

Third Year. 
Joynes-Meissner Grammar, Parts II and III and Poesler's 
German Prose Composition. Reading; conversation in German. 
Gerstacker's Irrfahrten, Freytag's Die JoumaUsten, Bilder 
aus der Deutschen litteratur. Four hours a week. 

Fourth Year. 
Grammar and prose composition. Reading; conversation in 
(German. Meyer's Das Amulet, Schiller's Braut von Messina 
and GcBthe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. Four hours a week. 



French* 

Seoond Year. 
An elementary course. A thorough training in the ele- 
ments of grammar by practical exercises and the acquisition of 
a working vocabulary enabling the student to take up the read- 
ing of easy French prose within a few weeks. Conversational 
exercises leading the student to think in French. Texts: 
Chardenal's Complete French Course, Super's Reader, French 
Fairy Tales. Four hours a week. 

Third Year. 
An intermediate course. A more extensive study of 
grammar, espedaliy syntax and idioms, mainly in connection 
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with the reading of French writings of moderate difficulty, 
80ch as Malot's Sans Famille; Labiche et Martin's Pondre anx 
Yenx; Sonvestre, Le Mari de Mma de Solange. Conversational 
exercises on a larger scale. Texts: Chardenal's Complete 
French Courae and Edgren's Grammar. Four hours a week. 

Fourth Year. 
An advanced course. Reading of the more difficult works 
of classical and modem writers, such as Racine's Athalie, 
Moliere's Comedies, Comeille's Le Cid, Daudet's La Belle 
Nivemaise. Original composition, letter writing. Discussion of 
grammatical and other subjects in French. Edgren's Oranmiar 
(for reference). Four hours a week. 



Spanish. 

Sboond Year. 

An elementary course. The rudiments of grammar and a 
practical vocabulary are acquired by constant practice in every 
day Spanish. As early as possible, the student b^ns to read 
easy prose. Thorough drill in Spanish conversation intended 
to make the student think in Spanish. Texts: De Tomes' 
Combined Spanish Method and Tolon's Reader. Four hours a 

week. 

Third Year. 

An advanced coursa The study of grammar is completed. 
Oral and written exercises in original composition. Reading 
of more difficult Spanish works. Daily conversational drill on 
various subjects, making Spanish the language of the class 
room. Texts: DeTomos' Combined Spanish Method, Matzke's 
Reader, Alarcon's El Capitan Veneno, Valdes' Jose. Four 
hours a week. 

History, 

First Year. 
First Term — United States History, beginning with Jack- 
son's administration and continuing to the present This 
includes a study of our island possessions. 
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Second Term — ^Ancient History, Egypt, Assyria, Phoeniday 
Persia, Japan, etc. Texts: Cooper, Estill and Lemon's Oor 
Country and Myors' Ancient History. Five hours a week. 
Required. 

Second Yeab. 

First Term— Greek History. 

Second Term — Roman History. Text: Myers' Ancient 
History. Three hours a week. Required. 

Third Yeab. 
Western European History, beginning with the period of 
the German invasions of Rome. This course traces the evolution 
of the present world powers. The development of the church 
is studied, and the rise and growth of important political 
institutions are traced. Texts: Robinson's History of Western 
Europe and Trenholme's Syllabus for the History of Western 
Europe. Five hours a week. Required. 



Civics. 

Fourth Year. 



First Term — Local government. Town, county, city and 
state administration. Special attention is given to the constitu- 
tion of the State of Greorgia. 

Second Term — National government, study based on the 
United States Constitution, legislative, executive and judicial 
departments considered, present day problems of the United 
States. Text: James and Sanford's Government in State and 
Nation. Three hours a week. Required. 



Sdence. 

Seoond Year. 
First Term — Physiology. The course includes anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene. The work is presented by means of 
lectures, recitations and laboratory exercises. In the labora- 
tory the pupil studies microscopic sections and does some dis- 
secting. Hygiene is especially emphasized. Text: Hewes' 
High School Physiology. Five hours a week. 
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Second Term — Botany. A general survey of the plant world 
is given. Morphology, physiology and systematic botany are 
studied, but the most emphasis is placed upon ecology. The 
work of the class-room is supplemented by means of labora- 
tory and field work. Text: Coulter's Plant Studies. Five 
hours a week. 

Third Year. 

Physics — The fundamental principles of mechanics, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, sound and light are presented by 
means of lectures, recitations, experimental demonstrations and 
laboratory work. The practical applications of the principles 
of physics to engineering and other operations receive much 
attention. Text: Gage's Introduction to Physical Science. 
Five hours a week. 

Fourth Year. 

Chemistry — ^This is a one-year course in general chemistry, 
and it is designed to give the student a thorough and practical 
knowledge of the fundamental facts and principles of inorganic 
chemistry. The application of the principles of chemistry to 
manufacturing and industrial operations is emphasized. The 
oourse includes recitations, experimental lectures and laboratory 
work. Bach student is required to make an accurate and sys- 
tematic record of his laboratory work in a note book. Texts: 
McPherson & Henderson's Elementary Chemistry and 
McPherson & Henderson's Laboratory Manual. Five hours 
a week. 
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FiBST Year. 

BMIUIKBD* 

Algebra 4 

BngUflh GnuniDAr (6) and Oomposition (1) 6 

History, American and Ancient 5 

Latin 5 

Drawing • 1 

Manual Training 1 

Sboond Year. 

BBQUIBBD. 

Rhetoric, Composition, Olaadcs 5 

Algebra 5 

History, Ancient 3 

Pablic Speaking and Reading 2 

BLICr TWO* 

Latin, Selections, Grammar, Composition 5 

French 4 

Groek 4 

Spanish 4 

Physiology and Botany 5 

German 4 

Third Ykar. 

BSQUXBED. 

Rhetoric, Composition, Classics 5 

History, Western Eorope 5 

Plane Geometry 5 

BLICr TBBXB. 

Latin 4 

French 4 

Greek 4 

Spanish 4 

Physics 5 

German 4 

Fourth Year. 

BEQUIRKD. 

Civics and Civil History of Georgia 3 

Pnblic Speaking and Reading 2 

English Literatare, Composition 5 
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Mgonometry and Solid Geometry 5 

Lfttm 5 

Frandh 4 

Gieek 5 

Ghemlsfcry S* 

EoonomioB and Indaefarial EQetory, Commerdal Geography 6 

Geniuui t 4 



REQUIREHKNTS FOR GRADUATION. 



A unit of credit is one hour per week for a term. Bnglisb 
five hours per week will give 6 credits for the term, or 10 
credits for the year, 

A minimum total of 176 credits on High School studies is 
required for graduation. Of this amount 42 credits are required 
in English, 26 credits in history, 28 credits in mathematics, 14 
credits in science, 18 credits in one language, 8 credits in public 
speaking and reading, 2 credits in drawing and 2 credits in 
manual training. The remaining 86 credits may be made up> 
at the option of the individual pupil. 

No credit is allowed on less than the work of one term 
satisfactorily completed* An average of 75 per cent must be- 
made on all studies pursued, in determining which the class- 
work counts two-thirds, examinations one-third. 

Unsatisfactory work in a class must be made up before 
advancement to a higher class may be had. SequentiaJ studiee 
must be pursued as directed. 

Every pupil above the first grade must select his course and 
submit a statement thereof to the Principal for approval. When 
approved, it may not be changed during the year without 
special consent of the Superintendent and the Faculty of the 
High School. 
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Carnegie Units. 

B«qiilred bj ttie A«ooiatioD of OoUegMMMl Pvspftmlory Sdiooto fbr IMraai 

Ltttin— Grammar, Syntax, etc, Cttaar, 4 books; Cioero» 6; Viigil, 6. 4 
Greek — Syntax, Xen. Anab. 4, Homer's Iliad 3 

German-Grammar, etc..(^ ^^ P*<^ reading (2)....... | 3 

vr«Htu«u v^iatuuiM, ci^., ^ ^QQ additional pages reading (1) / 

French-Grammar, etc, ( ^ ^J^^ P*^ ^}''^ /?>; \ 3 

jTivuuu «« "^-^-^ I "^^> )^4(X) to 600 pages additional (1) / 

Spanish— Grammar, etc., 350 to 675 pages 2 

Ai<»Ki« / To Quadratic Eqnations (1) » i, 

^'^°"~ I Through Binominal Theorem, Progreamons, etc., (J) ] * 

Geometry-Plane (1) Solid (J) IJ 

Trigonometry } 

Hiirtory-{A-ient JIJ M^|«^.„d Modem (n.........^^ , 

Required— English 8 

Two Foreign Languages (2 each) 4 

Mathematics 2 

T" 

Elect 6 

Total required 14 




Lathe and Saw-room for the Boys of the Grades 




Kindergartens for all 
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LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS USED IN THE CX)LUMBUS 
HIGH SCHOOL. 



English. — Buehler's Grammar, Newsom & Co. ; The Mother 
Tongue, III, Ginn & Co.; Painter's Introduction to English 
Literature, Sibley & Ducker; Selections from Irving's Sketch 
Book, Ginn & Co.; Ivanhoe, Macmillan & Co.; Evangeline, 
Rob Roy, Lady of the Lake, Excursion and Ode, Macbeth, 
Poe's Prose Tales, Idylls of the King, Southern Poems, Para- 
dise Lost, The Ancient Mariner, Scott, Foresman & Co. ; Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; Silas Marner, 
D. Appleton & Co. ; College Entrance Requirements in English, 
American Book Co.; Julius Caesar, Macmillan & Co.; Vision 
of Sir Launfal, Scott, Foresman & Co. ; The Princess, B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co. ; Clark & Blanchard's Practical Public 
Speaking, Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

History. — James and Sanford's Government in State and 
Nation, Chas. Scribner's Sons; Myers' Ancient History, Ginn 
& Co.; Robinson's Western Europe, Ginn & Co.; Cooper's 
Our Country, Ginn <b Co. ; Thurston's Economics and Indus- 
trial History, Scott, Foresman & Co.; Adams' Commercial 
Geography, D. Appleton & Co. 

Latin. — Moulton's Introductory Latin, D. C. Heath & Co.; 
Harper & Tolman's Ccesar, American Book Co. ; Pearson's Latin 
Composition, American Book Co.; Greenough & Kittredge's 
Virgil, Ginn & Co. ; Allen & Greenough's Cicero, Ginn & Co. ; 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Grammar, Ginn & Co.; Chase & 
Stuart's Horace, Eldredge & Brother. 

Greek. — White's First Greek Book, Ginn & Co. ; Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar, American Book Co.; Goodwin's Xenophon, 
Ginn <b Co. ; Perrin & Seymour's Odyssey, Ginn & Co. 
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Mathsmatigb.— Soathworth-Stone Arithmetic, B. H. San- 
bom & Co.; Wentworth's Elementary Algebra, Ginn &Go.; 
Wentworth's Plane and Solid Oeometry, Ginn & Go. ; Phillipa 
& Strong's Elements of Trigonometry, American Book Go. 

ScDBNCB. — Hewes' High School Physiology, American Book 
Go.; Goulter's Plant Studies, D. Appleton A Go.; Gage's 
Introduction to Physical Science, Ginn & Go.; McPherson A 
Henderson's Elements of Ghemistry, Ginn & Go. ; McPherson A 
Henderson's Labratory Manual, Ginn A Go. 

Gebican. — Joynes-Meissner German Grammar, D. G. Heath 
A Go. ; Leander's Traumereien and Storm's Immensee; Foesler's 
German Prose Gomposition; Gerstacker's Irrfahrten; Freytag's 
Die Joumalisten; Bilder aus der Deutschen litteratur; Meyer's 
Das Amulet; Schiller's Braut yon Messina; Gcethe's Iphigenie 
auf Tauris. 

French. — Ghardenal's Gomplete French Gourse, Allyn A 
Bacon; Super's French Reader; D. G. Heath A Go.; Ed^ren's 
French Grammar, D. G. Heath A Go.; Gomeille's Le Gid, 
D. G. Heath A Go.; Racine's Athalie, D. G. Heath A Go. 
Moliere's Le Bouigeois Gentilhomme, D. G. Heath A Go. 
Labiche et Martin's La Poudre aux Yeux, D. G. Heath A Go. 
Merimee's Golomba, D. G. Heath A Go. ; Souvestre's Le Maii 
de Mme. de Solange, D. G. Heath A Go.; Daudet's La Belle 
Nivemaise, D. G. Heath A Go. ; Malot's Sans Famille, D. G. 
Heath A Go.; French Fairy Tales, D. G. Heath A Go.; Lamar- 
tine's Gradella, Les Miserables, D. G. Heath A Go. 

Spanish. — De Tomes' Gombined Spanish Method, D. 
Appleton & Go.; Tolon's Spanish Reader and Translator, D. 
Appleton A Go.; Matzke's First Spanish Readings, D. G. 
Heath & Go. ; El Gapitan Veneno, D. G. Heath A Go 
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The Secondary Industrial School. 



FACULTY, 
Leigh J. Rodgera, Principal Mechanic Arts 

1891-M Maohlnlat Apprentice, WalMMh Railroad Company, Mob- 
erley, Mo.; 18BM Senior year, Oolnmbla, Mo., High School; 188M 
Mechanical Engineering Ooone, UnlTeralty of MlMoorl; 1806-01 
Teetlng Departments and Foreman Department of Repairs, 
Boyer Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 1901-08 Final Inspector for 
Borronghs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich.; 1908-08 In- 
stmotor Ft. Smith High School; 19oe^M Instructor UnlTcrslty of 
Cincinnati, special student In Engineering, student Cincinnati 
Art Academy; 1904-08 Supervisor Manual Training, Columbus 
Public Schools; 1006 present position. 

C. A. Maupin Business Training 

1808 High School, New Hayen, Mo.; 180M Normal School, 
Chlllloothe, Mo.; 180M ChUUoothe Business, Shorthand A 
Telegraphy College; 1806-7 Taught Brunswick, Mo., High 
School; 1807-1000 Principal Washington PubUc School, CbUllco- 
the. Mo.; lOOOOl Business Manager and Principal of Business 
Department Southwestern Business Unlyerslty, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; 10QM7 Vloe-Prealdent and Principal of Business Depart- 
ment Manpln's Commercial College, Chlllloothe, Mo.; 1907 



B. B. Eendrick English and History 



1908 Graduate Columbus High School; 100M8 Student at Meroer 
UnlTsrslty (& a); lOOMO Prlnelpal Norman Park, Oa., Public 
School; 1008417 Assistant Principal In Columbus Public Schools; 
1807 (Summer) Student In PoUtteal Science at Harrard; 1907 
present position. 



Science and Mathematics 



T. KRaht Textile Arts 

1907 Qnduate Georgia School of Technology; 1807 present position. 

Elisabeth W. W. Shields - - - Domestic Science and Art 

1908 Graduate of High School, Hudson, N. T.; 190M6 Instructor 
In Elementary School, LlTlngston, N. T.; 190647 Graduate Pratt 
Instftute, Brooklyn, N. T., DomesUc Science and Art; 1907 pres- 
ent position. 

B. B. Cole Assistant Mechanic Arts 

Graduate Secondary Industrial School, 1908. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 



F. J. DuDLKT, President Dudley Sash Door & Lumber Go. 

T. E. GoLDXN, Secretary and Treasurer Golden'e Foundry A Machine Go* 

F. B. Gh>RDON, President Gohimboa Manufacturing Co. 

J. A. KiRVXM, President J. A. Kirven Go. 

RoBT. Wilson, Sr., Assistant Superintendent Eagle & Phenix Mills. 



The Aim. 

The aim of the Secondary Indiistrial School is to prepare the 
yoath of Colambas and vicinity for intelligent and efficient 
service as bread-winners of good earning power in business life 
or the more important industries. 

It is a trade school, and more; it is an academic-trade school 
of high school rank. This means that the essentials of a high 
school course are given and a trade is taught Under the head 
of essentials are included the usual high school studies in mathe- 
matics, English, history and science. No foreign languages 
are taught There has never been any intention of teaching 
young people a trade without good academic training, for thia 
starts a young person in life with immediate earning power, 
but with an earning power that is very limited. The aim of 
the school is to give that culture, intelligence and mental 
acumen that carries the skilled mechanic on to unlimited 
earning power. 
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Requirements for Admission. 

Applicants for admisnion to the Secondary Industrial School 
must be at least fourteen years of age and must have reached 
a d^ree of advancement equal to that of our sixth grades. 

The school is free to boys and girls of the City of Columbus 
and op^'n to any others U{)on the payment of a tuition fee All 
students are charged $5.00 a term for books, supplies and work- 
ing materials. In addition to this fee, non-resident students 
pay $15.00 per term. 

The school desires only such students as have a definite 
purpose to remain throughout the three-year course, complete 
the work, and receive a diploma from the school. 

The school is in session from 8 a. m. till 4 p. m. except 
Saturday afternoon. The session begins September 1, and 
ends July 31. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 



ACADEMIC SUEPCTS. 



FlBflT TSAB. 



English Ghmmmar 5 

Arlthmetio 5 

Elementary Physloi 6 

United States Hiitory 5 

Freehand Drawing 2_ 

82 
Indostrial Work 90 

Sbookd Tsab. 

English Oomposition 5 

Algebra and Geometry 5 

Elementary Chemistry 5 

Ci vios, H istory of Western Europe ^ 5^ 

90 
Indostrial Work 80 

Tribd Tbab. 

English Olasdos 4 

Solid Gtrometry and Trigonometry 5 

Advanced Physios or Chemistry 5 

History of Western Eoiope, Eoonomics 6_ 

19 
Indostrial Work ao 



MathemmtlGa. 

PRAonoAL Arithhbtio— First year students* Five periods 
per week. A study of arithmetic as applied to the ordinary prob- 
lems of every day life, especially in the mechanical and textile 
industries. 
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Blementary Algebra — Second year students, first term. 
Five periods per week. A study of such portions of the subject 
as are necessary for intelligent reading of formulas and solution 
of equations found in elementary industrial work and trade 
journals and in business arithmetic, with application to actual 
problems. 

Geometry — Second year students, second term. Five peri- 
ods per week. A full course in plane geometry, with abundant 
practice in working original exercises, consisting of theorems, 
loci and problems of construction and computation. 

Solid Geometry — ^Third year students, first term. Five 
periods a week. The essentials of geometry together with 
application in projections and developments. 

Trigonometry — Third year, second term. Five periods 
a week. Short drill in pure trigonometry, use of logarithms; 
application to measurement of lands; solving problems in 
mechanics. 



Science 

Elementary Physics — First year students, first and second 
terms. Five periods per week. Recitations, with talks illus- 
trated by experiments before the class. Three periods per week. 

Laboratory practice. Two periods per week. 

This course will take up the fundamental principles and 
phenomena of the science, with emphasis on the relations of 
the subject to every day life and interests. 

Much stress is laid upon the laboratory work. The student 
weighs and measures till he gains proficiency in this and then 
verifies all the important laws of the subject for himself. He 
thus gains some very real information for himself and developes 
an orderly method of working and reasoning. 

Advanced Physics — Third year students, mechanic arts 
courses, first and second terms. Five periods per week. 
Laboratory practice. Four periods per week. 
Discussion of methods and results. One period per week. 

(7) 
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Most of the work of this course will be the careful measure- 
ment of various physical quantities and the verification of 
important laws, chiefly in the subjects of mechanics, heat and 
electricity. 

Elementary Chemistby — Second year students, first and 
second terms. Five periods per week. 

Recitations with talks illustrated by experiments before tht^ 
class. Three periods per week. 

Laboratory practice. Two periods per week. 

The study of this subject will include the essential facts^ 
laws and theories of chemistry, with especial attention to theii 
application in manufacturing processes. 

Advanced Chemistry — ^Third year students, textile arts 
courses, first and second terms. Five periods per week. 

Laboratory practice. Four periods per week. 

Discussion of methods and results. One period per week. 

The advanced work in chemistry will consist of analysis^ 
both qualitative and quantitative, and will include methods of 
separating and testing for the various metallic and acid radicals 
occurring in the radicals used in the chemicals found in mill 
work, such as soda and potash, sal ammoniac, borax, lime salts, 
phosphates, tin and antimony salts, alums, minerals and alloys, 
and methods for the determination of the strength and purity of 
various important substances like water, milk and foods, alka- 
lies, bleaches, soaps, oils, mordants, iron and its ores, pig iroD 
and steel. 



History. 

First Year — The History of the United States. 

Special emphasis is laid on the political, industrial, and com* 
merciaJ development of the country. Discussion of the causes 
and results of the different wars is given more time than con- 
sideration of the actual campaigns. Attempt is made to show, 
for example, that the real causes of the American Civil War lay 
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in the differenoe in climate, topography, and soil rather than in 
any essential differenoe in character of the people of the two- 
sections. A proper study of history furnishes an excellent 
opportunity to broaden the pupil's outlook, and stimulate his 
patriotism in the largest sense of the word. Effort is made Uy 
take advantage of that opportunity, and eradicate from the* 
pupil's mind undesirable racial prejudice and sectional antag- 
onism that may exist, and give to him a higher ideal of liberty 
and union. Text: Doub's History of the United States. 

Second Ysar — Civil Government. 

First Term — Special attention is given to the practical every- 
day workings of government, as seen by the pupil in the city,, 
county, state and nation. It is the aim of this course to develop 
in the pupil a sense of responsibility for the good conduct of his- 
own local, and, to some extent, his state and national govern- 
ment. He is taught that since democracy is a government of all 
the people, it becomes the duty of every individual to become 
qualified to take an active part in the government, and so, the- 
dose relation between democracy and education becomes evident 
to him. 

Very little time is given to a detailed study of the United 
States Constitution, and to problems which can only be com- 
prehended by the more advanced student of government. Text: 
Clark's Civil Government 

European History. 

Second Term — The work of this course begins with the Ten* 
tonic invasion of Western Europe and extends to the Renais- 
sance. The purpose of this course is to introduce the pupil to 
the institutions under which Western Europe lived for centuries, 
and to a few great men whose works in the various fields of 
endeavor have been of lasting significance to the world. It in- 
cludes not only the political, but also the economic, intellectual 
and artistic achievements of the past, and their influence upon 
modem civilization. Text: Robinson's History of Western 
Europe. 
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Third Yeas. 
First Term — ^This comae makee a study of the Renaissanoe, 
the straggle of the Christian Chorch, the Refoimatioii, the per- 
sistent denumd of the people for constitational govemmait, and 
the rise and expansion of the great nations of Western Eorope. 
The aim is to bring the pupil into sympathetic knowledge of the 
peoples and institutions of those days, how they lived, what 
their interests, occupations and achievemaits were, how they 
transacted business without money, how commerce and industry 
were developed, and how the great nations of to-day were evolved 
from the wild German racea Text: Robinson's History of 
Western Europe. 



Boonomlcs and Industrial Histoiy. 

Third Year. 

Second Term — ^The aim of this course is to develop observa- 
tion of social conditions and investigation into their causes, to 
stimulate social interest, enlarge human sympathy, develop love 
of justice, arouse public spirit and deepen a sense of civic obli- 
gation. A study is made of the development of the leading 
industries of England and the United States. 

Observation of the present industrial system, especially as 
illustrated in the life of the people and in the conduct of busi- 
ness in Columbus, with a study of the growth of the system 
from previous systems in England and America. 

Elementary study of the fundamental principles of the 
science of wealth with reference to an intelligent, courageous 
and fair-minded attitude towards the conditions and prob 
lems of to-day. Text: Thurston's Economics and Industrial 
History. 



Bngllsh. 

First Year. 
The pupil is thoroughly drilled in the principles and usee 
of grammar. As &r as possible all technicalities are omitted. 
Qompositions in narration and reproduction are required 
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weekly. Special stress is laid on punctuation, neatness and 
expression. Text: Buehler's Modem English Grammar. 

Second Year. 
Special attention is given to letter writing in this course. 
Compositions or letters are required weekly. Much attention is 
given to the development in the pupil of the correct idea of the 
meaning and choice of words. The correct formation of para- 
graphs, the use of antonyms and synonyms; the ideas of unity, 
variety and smoothness in sentences receive their share of 
attention. In order to develop the pupil's sense of apprecia- 
tion and to place before him examples of style and simplicity 
of diction and expression, a few selections from the more 
simple writers are studied. In poetry, Longfellow and Scott; 
prose, Irving, Addison and Lamb. Text: Gardiner, Kittredge 
and Arnold's Elements of English Composition. 

Third Year. 
Work in composition and letter writing is continued. Special 
attention is given to the improvement of the pupil's method of 
expression. Quite a number of the classics are studied with a 
view to awakening in the pupil an appreciation of good litera- 
ture, without which no person can claim a very high degree of 
culture. The lives of the more important English authors are 
studied, together with a critical introduction to their produc- 
tions which are read in class. Text: Painter's Introduction 
to English Literature. 
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MECHANIC ARTS. 



The students in all the courses will spend the first six 
months in the wood-working shops, this tinoie being about 
equally divided between bench work and the handling of wood- 
working machinery. This preliminary course will be very 
general and most stress will be laid upon teaching principles 
which will be applicable to all the trades; to the machinist, 
pattern-maker or draftsman it will give elementary, but definite 
ideas as to the use and construction of patterns; to the car- 
penter it will be but a stepping stone; and to the worker at the 
forge it will give skill in working to dimensions and in forming 
pieces. 

All students having completed the manual training course 
as taught in the Cblumbus schools, or its equivalent, will be 
given advanced standing in the school and will not take this 
term's work. 

No work will be done in any department with the purpose 
of consigning it to the scrap heap as soon as the work is finished 
and graded. In other words, students will make from the 
very beginning articles of intrinsic value, much of this work 
•consisting of apparatus, tools and fixtures for use in the schooL 

All work of whatever kind is to be done to working drawings; 
and in most cases the student will work from his own blue- 
prints. 

There will be an intimate connection between the drawing 
room and each of the shops, and students in the various 
courses will be given drafting which will conform to the needs 
of the shop in which he is working. 

Especial emphasis is placed upon acquiring the methods of 
the modem shop. Not only the "how" and "why" are taught, 
but the student is given as much skill as he is capable of 
^ning. 
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Caipentry mod Joinery. 

After elementary instmction in the laying out of work, small 
articles embodying all the simple joints, such as scarf, half-lap, 
mitre, mortise and tenon are made. 

Doors and windows are framed, using material which has 
been planed and shaped to size out of the rough. The laying 
of flooring and finally the firaming, sheathing and shingling of 
a small house are undertaken. 

A great deal of the work in this shop consists of cabinets, 
drawing tables, furniture and fixtures for the school. 

Instruction is given in the use and care of the shaper, band 
and scroll saws, buzz planer and all ordinary wood-working 
machinery. 

Wood-Tumlng and Pattern-Making. 

This course b^ns with the handling and sharpening of the 
tamer's gauge, chisel and boring tools. Much work con- 
sists of conmion articles, such as vase forms, ballusters, table 
l^gs and newel posts. These are followed by finished articles 
in hard wood, such as dumb bells, towel rings and card 
receivers, which bring in centre turning, &jce plate work, 
fitting, chucking and polishing. 

Beginning with sample patterns, which give an acquaint- 
ance with pattern-making processes and considerations neces- 
8ary to successful molding, the work continues with split and 
cored patterns and those involving bench work with chisel and 
plane, as well as the lathe and band saw, in cutting to irregular 
templates. And finally, patterns for pulleys, gear-wheels and 
<sompleted machine parts are made. 



Molding. 

Parallel with the pattern-making, a course in molding is 
given. This is not intended to develop molders, but rather to 
give clear ideas as to the requirements of a successful pattern to 
either the pattern-maker or draftsman. All the ordinary terms 
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and methods are taught, and the patterns made in the 
school are tried by making from them castings in plaster, 
lead or white metal. These tested patterns are then sent to 
an iron foundry for castings for machine shop use. 



The course begins with a thorough explanation of all the 
tools and appliances and in the use and care of them. The 
making and keeping of good clean fires are emphasised. 
The necessary processes of working iron, such as bending, 
drawing, forming, upsetting and scarfing are taught in the 
making of staples, hasps, hooks, chains, bolts and tongs. 

Welding iron and steel, using the butt, scarf and lap jointa 
is taught, ending in a course in the making of steel tools 
and the process of hardening, tempering and annealing. 

Instruction is given in the manufacture of iron and 
steel from the ore, so as to enable the boy to understand 
thoroughly the characteristics of the different materials used in 
the smith shop and to help him determine at once which ia 
best fitted for the work in hand. 

It is to be understood that the boy does not simply observe 
and discuss the work being done, but each is required to gain 
the handicraft for himself, and that under instruction which 
conforms as nearly as possible to the up-to-date shop. 



Machine Shop. 

About four months are given to forge work, the ainv of 
this being to enable the student to foi*ge and temper his own 
lathe and planer tools. 

One year is then devoted to work on the drill-press, 
speed-lathe, chipping and filing, and to the most simple work 
on the engine lathe and milling machine. 

The next year is given to the accurate turning, milling 
and shaping to gauge, as well as to the making of turnings 
driving and pressed fits. 
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The final tenn is given to tool-making. In this course 
reamers, taps, dies, as well as sample gigs, to be used in dupli- 
cate manufacturing, are made. Each student carries his 
work through from beginning to and, starting with the machine- 
work, filing and finishing, and ending with the hardening and 
tempering. The work consists of clamps, bolts, V blocks, 
parallel stripe, and ends with the complete building of drill 
and arbor presses and speed or wood-turning lathes for the 
school 



Freehand Drawing* 

Drawing as an essential feature of all industrial work and as 
the universal language of the builder and manufacturer, is 
taught. It begins with rapid sketching of objects and mechan- 
ical parts and contains dimensions and everything necessary for 
the making of accurate scale drawings. 

Enough work from beautiful objects and from flowers and 
nature forms is given to enable the student to appreciate 
the beautiful and to realize its importance in aU manufacturing 
and building. 



Mechanical Drawing* 

The course is presented so as to show (1) the development 
of the idea of projection and the working drawing, (2) ele- 
mentary geometrical constructions, developments and involutes, 
and (3) die use of diagrams. 

After much practice with the right line pen and in simple 
problems, working drawings are made of machine details 
from sketches and notes. Work out problems in rectlinear 
motion and see rotating cams. Make complete detail and 
assembly drawings for machine tools to be made and used in 
the shops. Trace and blue-print the above. 

While the educational value of the subject is not lost sight 
of, yet the utilitarian features are continuously kept in the 
foreground. 
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Carpentry. 
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TEXTILE ARTS. 



Fnar Yeab. 
Designing — Gonstraction of weaves and manner of placing 
ibem on squared paper, explanations of the terms ''warp" and 
''filling," plain weaves, color effects on plain weaves, rib 
weaves, plain and figured, common twill weaves, plain and 
fancy basket weaves, color effects on twill and basket weaves,' 
broken twills, pointed twills, skipped twills, steep twills, 
reclining twills, curved twills, shaded twills, etc., also color 
effects on these weaves, simple satin weaves, construction of 
drawing in drafts and harness chains. 

Weaving and Warp Preparation — Power and hand loom 
weaving, principally the latter, dressing the warp for the hand 
loom, beaming it, drawing it in, reeling it, placing it in the 
loom and weaving set and original designs, weaving plain and 
other simple weaves on the power looms under the strict 8Ui>er* 
vision of the instructor. 

Carding and Spinning — Operation of the machines in the 
carding and spinning departments, giving a general idea of the 
mechanical details of the work. 

Second Year. 
Designing — A continuation of the work taken up in the first 
year, embracing combination weaves, figured satin weaves, 
satin derivatives, such as double satins, satin granites, broken 
and figured satins, shaded satins, etc., honeycomb weaves, dres& 
goods, novelty weaves, weaves with an extra warp or filling, 
figured dress goods and pick-outs. 

Fabric Analysis — The dissecting of the cloth for the pur- 
pose of finding the weave, counts of yam used, per cent, of 
take-up and contraction, ends and picks per inch, total ends in 
warp, width in reel, etc., cloths taken up to be of a simple 
nature. 



Weavino and Wabp Preparation — Continuing the work of 
the first year, taking up more complicated weaveB and doing 
more work on the power looms; also original designs on the 
hand looms of a more complex nature, accompanied by lectures 
on the different parts of the loom and their action. 

Carding and Spinning — More practice in the operation of 
the machines, with lectures on the different features of the 
machines and their peculiar functions. 

Third Year. 
Designing — ^Jacquard work, description of the jacquard 
machine, types of machines and their peculiarities, making of 
simple jacquard designs. 

Fabric Analysis — Following up the work of the second 
year, but taking up fabrics of a more complicated nature. 

Weaving and Warp Preparation — More weaving on the 
power loom, cloth finishing and loom fixing; knitting to be 
taken up under this head, the running of the machines and 
explanation of their actions. 

Carding and Spinning — Work to be similar to that of the 
year before, but taking up calculations and also work in 
changing machines from one number or hank to another. 

Dyeing — Experiments in dyeing samples of yarn, taking up 
the various dyestuffs, their mode of application to the fibre, 
effects of developing, after treatment, etc. Also doing any 
dyeing that may be required for weaving purposes. 



First Year. 

Hoort 



Designing 10 

Weaving and Warp Preparation 6 

Carding and Spinning 16 

Arithmetic 6 

Grammar 6 

Physics 6 

History 4 
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Seoond Yeab. 

Designing 5 

Fabric Analysis 5 

Weaving and Warp Preparation 10 

Carding and Spinning 10 

Rhetoric 5 

Algebra 5 

Chemistry 5 

History 4 

Thibd Yeab. 

Designing 5 

Fabric Analysis 5 

Weaving and Warp Preparation 10 

Carding and Spinning. 10 

Dyeing 5 

Geometry 6 

English Literature 4 

Textile Chemistry 5 

History 4 
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balances, making financial statements and closing the ledger. 
The second year is devoted to actual business work where the 
)mpil conducts a business of his own, trades with other pupils, 
does business with the school banks, retail, wholesale, commis- 
sion and freight offices. After a pupil conducts a business of 
his own for some time, he is placed in the various offices of the 
school, and has complete charge of the different lines of work 
until he becomes familiar with every detail of office work. 

During the two years the pupil is required to conduct the 
following businesses: Coal, flour and feed, provision, grain and 
seed, wholesale tea and coffee, wholesale and retail carpet, retail 
furniture, retail grocery, commission and shipping, manufactur- 
ing, hardware, wholesale and retail lumber, importing and 
wholesale drugs, department store, wholesale dry goods, partner- 
ships, joint stock companies, corporations, state, savings and 
national banks and clearing houses. 

In conducting these businesses he uses the following commer- 
cial papers daily: Checks, notes, drafts, receipts, depoHit slips, 
pass books, way bills, account sales, statements of accounts, 
invoices, bills, leases, liens, mortgages, deeds, insurance poli- 
cies, pay-roll, stock certificates, bonds, contracts, etc. 

This work requires the use of the following books: Day 
Book, Journal, General Ledger, Bill Book, Sales Book, Cash 
Book, Cash Journal, Invoice Register, Order Book, Customers' 
Ledger, Special Column Cash Book, Receiving Book, Shipping 
Ledger, Six Column Journal, Commission Sales Book, Sub- 
scription Book, Installment Book, Installment Scrip Book, 
Transfer Book, Stock Ledger, Dividend Book, Sales Journal, 
Check Register. Petty Cash Book, Horizontal Purchase and Sales 
Ledger, Draft Register, Diuly Balance Ledger, Discount Register, 
Collection Register, Discount Tickler, Credit Journal, Debit 
Journal, Individual Ledger, Paying and Receiving Tellers' Cash 
Book. 

Pupils in the actual business department organize and dis- 
solve partnerships, organize joint stock companies, corporations 
and banks, according to law, elect directors and officers, declare 
dividends, make assessments, etc. This subject is worth any 
young person's time and best efforts. 
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notes and dictation, to do billing, tabulating and duplicating. 
In connection with typewriting, instruction is given on the 
letter press and mimeograph. Poor operators on the machine 
cannot hope to be employed. 



Spelling. 

This subject is greatly neglected as is attested by the 
poor spellers of the country and by the fact that a number 
of our leading universities have deemed it wise to place si>e}ling 
in their courses of study. The text of this subject is called the 
Practical Speller, because it deals with words and abbreviations 
of every day use. The pupil is taught by oral and written 
work to spell, pronounce, define and use the words that he will 
have to do with in life. On Saturday tbe week's work is 
reviewed by having an old fashioned spelling bee. 



Letter Writing. 

To properly construct, arrange, paragraph and punctuate a 
letter, so that it will convey its intended meaning and interest 
the receiver, is an accomplishment that no young person can 
afford to ignore. Instruction is given on the best forms and 
usages of business and social letters and what each should 
contain. If a person wishes to be well judged he should be 
able to write a good letter. 



Penmanship. 

This is one of the most important branches of the business 
training course. The slant system is taught, by the use of 
the muscular movement, which is considered by the leading 
penmen and business men to be the best system in use. When 
a young man goes out to secure employment the first thing he 
is asked to do is to give a sample of his writing. In answering 
an advertisement he is requested to apply in his own band- 
writing. If the applicant can write a good, legible business 
hand his chances of being employed are greatly enhanced. 
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Rapid Calculation. 

The pupil is taught the rapid use of numbeis and every 
short method of getting quick and accurate results in division, 
multiplication, subtraction^ addition, interest, percentage and 
discount. This subject is indispensable to accountants. 



Commercial Arithmetic. 



The work in this branch covers a very large field of useful 
knowledge. Special attention is given to percentage, interest, 
profit and loss, trade and bank discount, commission and 
brokerage, partial payments, present worth, insurance, 
exchange, partnership and equation of accounts. Pupils in 
this class become masters of business mathematics. 



Commercial Qeography. 

This is a treatise on the source of supply, process of manu- 
facture, cost of commodities and of the world's great industries, 
including our farm products and where raised, our mines and 
where located, our manufactures and where established, our 
exports and to what countries, our imports and from what 
countries and our transportation facilities. A knowledge of the 
above will give additional power in solving the problems of Ufe 
and better equip the pupil for citizenship. 



Commercial Law. 



Through the study of this subject one becomes familiar with 
the fundamental principles of constitutional, statute and com- 
mon law. It treats of the general law pertaining to all forms 
of negotiable and non-negotiable papers, such as checks, notes, 
drafts, receipts, liens, leases, deeds, mortgages and contracts. 
It gives the laws of bailment, carriers, partnerships, insurance 
associations, joint stock companies and corporations. No one 
is thoroughly competent to transact business for himself or 
others unless he is familiar with the laws governing business 
transactions. 




Turning Out Village Blacksmiths 




Civilized Man Cannot Live Without Cooks 
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Parliamentary Law. 

It teaches how to organize and conduct clubs, societies, 
associations, conventions and other public and private 
gatherings. A text is used until the pupil becomes familiar 
with parliamentary usage, then the pupils, with the help and 
guidance of the teacher, organize a society, elect officers, con- 
duct meetings and transact business. To be prominent in 
public affairs it is necessary to know parliamentary law. 

The following course of study will qualify the pupil for 
most complicated and exacting positions. 



FiBST 

Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, 
American History, 
Physics. 
Spelling, 
Orthoepy, 

Second 
Algebra, 
Rhetoric, 

European History, 
Civics, 
Chemistry, 
Penmanship, 

Third 

Letter Writing, 

English Readings and 
Literature, 

European History, 

Geometry, 

Economics and Indus- 
trial History, 

Commercial Law, 

Parliamentary Law, 



Year. 

Etymology, 
Penmanship, 
Rapid Calculation, 
Theory Bookkeeping 

and 
Business Practice. 

Year. 

Commercial Arithmetic, 
Commercial Geography, 
Typewriting, 
Shorthand, 
Actual Business Bookkeeping. 

Year. 
Shorthand, 
Typewriting, 
Letter Filing, 
Mimeograph Work, 
Letter Press, 
Business Customs, 
Office Practice, 
Review. 
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liOHE EOQNOHIGSw 

FnuT Yeab. 

Fiist Tenn — Stndj of carbobydimtes, indoding vegeUbles, 
oereab and flour mixtmes, with theory and piaclical leaeoos 
under eadi; digeaticm and notrition; place in diet Laondering 
of dish cloths, towels and table linen; Tentilation, sanitation 
and daily care of dining room and kitch^i; care of pantries and 
refriger&toiB. 

Second Term — Study of proteids, fats, mineral matter and 
water; uses in system, digestion, souice and practical cooking 
under each. Physiology of digestion; elementary lessons in 
hygiene, laundry, sanitation, home decoration, household 
economy, with practical work in the care of kitchen and diniug 
room. Preservation of f ood« 

Secokd Ysab. 

First Term — ^Review of fire food principles, further cookery 
under each, with study of digestion, nutrition, source, methods 
of preparation and place of each in the diet Special study and 
experiments with floun, cereals and vegetables. Chemistry of 
cleaning and laundering; elements of bacteriology; principles of 
decoration and home furnishing; study of heating and 
ventilation. 

Second Term — Cooking in groups; preparation of meals for 
limited numben; study of menus as to desirability, suitability 
and use. Dining room work, serving meals, care of room, care 
of silver, linen and china, table decoration and tndning of 
servants. 

Third Yeab. 

First Term — ^Dietetics. Study of special menus as to use, 
desirability, cost and service; menus for fieunilies of different 
incomes; household accounts; direction of servants, planning of 
work, care of home, including daily and weekly care of kitchen, 
pantries, refrigerators, dining room, living room and bed rooms. 
Bconomics of sanitation and heating; laundry and marketing 
with field work. 
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Second Term — Diet for invalids, infants and growing chil- 
dren. Dining room work; group work in serving meals from 
limited amounts; economy and physiology of nutrition; bac- 
teriology in the home. General review of first principles of 
cookery with regard to dexterity, celerity and economical 
manipulation of materials. 

The following is an illustrative menu of a luncheon prepared 
in the school kitchen and served in the school dining room by 
the pupils of the third year, 

Chxbbe Canapes, 

Tomato Sottp, Bbown WArKRs, 

Broiled Fish, 

Creamed Potatoes, Sauce Tabtabb, 

Celery, Radishes, Olives, 

Bboiled Chicken, 

Qbben Peas in Croustabds, Creamed Abpabagub, 

Hot Bolls, Tomato Salad, 

Bbown Bbrad Sandwiches, Olivbb, 

Fbozen Pudding, 

Cakes, Bonbons, Nuts, 

Caee Noib, Punch. 



(») 
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MILLINERY. 



First Year. 

First Term-^Romodeling old hats. Use of wire, placing 
and finishing of wire; cutting bias folds and making; making of 
bows; styles of trimming and lining. 

Seoond Term — Enlarging and reshaping hats. Bondings, 
plain and puffed; (aoings, full and fitted; renovating old ribbons, 
bows, rosettee; choice of materials. 

Second Year. 

First Term— Straw hats, straw sewing, kinds and choice of 
straws, making of bandeaux, selection of trimmings as to use 
and color harmony. Hats for different occasions; velvet or 
chiffon hats; freshening of velvets; curling of plumes. 

Second Term — Felt hats and toques; trimming and reshaping; 
selection of hat to suit the face; also color and style of trim- 
ming to suit individual; shirred hats, choice of materials; plan- 
ning from brim and crown; trimming and veil drapery. 

Third Year. 

First Term — Wire frames, making hat from model; finishing 
of hat in any desired manner as to materials and trimmings. 
Made hats of velvet or felt^ 

Second Term — Bonnets for children and elderly persons; lin- 
gerie and evening hats. History of millinery. 



DRESSMAKING. 
First Year. 



First Term — Cutting, fitting and making of apron, cap and 
sleeves. Study of measurements. General principles of 
machine sewing. Drafting patterns. Making of underclothes; 
drawers, underskirt, underwaist and nightgown. 




Making Independent Women 




Turning out Eoonomio Units 
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Second Term — Drafting shirt-waist pattern. Study of styles 
and materials suitable for shirt-waist Making of tailored shirt- 
waist suit 

Practice in sketching and varying the styles based on shirt- 
waist model. 

Second Year. 

First Term — Drafting, fitting and making lined waist 
Treatment of seams, whale bones, hooks and eyes. 

Making a woolen skirt and drop skirt. 

Second Term — Designing in stitchery and trimmings for 
entire gowns and selected parts. Study of color harmonies and 
contrasts, appropriateness in design and decoration for type 
figures, textures and purpose of gowns. 

Practice in sketching. Making of embroidered dress. 

Third Year. 
First Term — Hand sewing. Making of children's clothes. 
Drafting patterns. Selection of materials. 

Second Term — Costume design. Skill in workmanship. 
Costume design and fulfilling orders. 
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1901 



Alpharetta Bowe, 
Qara Gonby, 
Kate Boykdn Holstead, 
Ijuirie Ella Knowles, 
Martha CSuier Martin, 
Annie May Benfroe, 
Beasie Loa Benfroe, 
Anna Vivian Schley, 
Taoooa Lndle Smith, 



Ethel Benlah Brinaon, 
Mary Estelle Dozier, 
Alice Eugenia Fuller, 
Nemie Qordy, 
Blanche Kanfman, 
Love Alexander McDoffie, 
Johnnie Schley, 



Alice Johnson, 
Florence Jnlios, 
Ruth Toole Martin, 
Jeanette Stephen Martin, 
Woodie Schley, 
Martha Elizabeth Schley, 
Lottie Louise Barnes, 
Henry Etter Wilt, 
Emmie Keene, 
Gertrude Belle Chase, 
Augusta Wilhelmina Seals, 



Mary Gaither Beall, 
Mary Hagins, 
Ethel Neborne Bowe, 
Bessie Belle Allen, 
Leila May Schley, 
Efie Lee Taliaferro, 
Elizabeth Turner, 
Annie Laurie Sparks, 
Harriet Ida Webster, 



Mattie Elba Waters, 
Ina Josephine WiUiams. 



Balph Dudley, 

Max Fnllmore Goldstein, 

Joseph Marshall Haniaoo, 

Morris Loeb, 

William Preston McOory. 

1902 

Geraldine Thompson. 



Benjamin Burks Kendrick, 
James Dupont Kirven, 
Walter Watts Patterson, 
Geoige Thomas Tate. 



1903 



Sarah Ruth Bartlett, 
Bessie May Loeb, 
Mabel Hofflin, 
Eula May Kirven, 
Lucy Daisy Eason. 

Clifford Johnaon, 
Robert Huff, 
Josiah Floumoy, 
Henry Branch Whitaker, 
Wiley Perry Whittlesey. 



1904 



Ethel Ashford Pierce, 
Minnie Merle David. 

Martin A. Pool, 
George Pomeroy Grolden, 
Mark H. Blandford, 
Samuel Heil borne Kanfman, 
Chilton W. Coleman, 
Felix Glynn Phillips. 
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1905 



Leila Belle Brineon, 
Lillian Oanon, 
Lillian Eason, 
Lola Fuller, 
Hazel Howard, 
Boechelle Kaal,* 
Hattie Lou Miller, 
Annie Mann, 
Vema Elizabeth Mann, 
Alice Elizabeth FfQmer, 
Erin Schley, 



Annie Livingston Singleton, 
Alice Wickam. 



Mercer Blanchard, 
Frederick Boy Doncan, 
George Jasper Golden, 
Bobert Conrad Jeorg, 
Eogene Mason Bansom, 
William Staart Ticknor, 
Edmond Harper Worrill. 



1906 



Jalia Callen Barnes, 
Willie Barr, 
Panline Goart, 
Mabel Coleman, 
Laora Findlater, 
Bhoda Eaofman, 
Mary McLeod, 
Mary Joe Pierce, 
Dovie Smith, 



Sarah George Taliaferro, 
Hazel Howard. 



Joseph P. Deignan, 
Owen Daloney Edge, 
Carleton B. Gibson, Jr., 
Albert Loewenherz, 
Bobert Lee Magrader, Jr. 



1907 



Alice Beard, 
Jessie Beard, 
Annie May Brady, 
May Clapp,* 
Annie Loa Grimes, 
Eva Hamer, 
Nellie Holland, 
Kirby Lee Hook, 
Mabel Howard, 
Clifford Hunter,* 
Aylmer Illges, 
Beatrice Kaufman, 
Juliette McPhaU, 
Mary Bell Palmer, 
Gnilla Phipps, 



Kate Phipps, 
Isabel Smenner, 
Louise Thomas, 
Abbie Tomblin, 
Annie Latimer Watson, 
Marie Wood. 



Herbert Banner, 
Landrum Bussey, 
Frank Bradford, 
Lyman Buttolph, 
Bobert F. Golden, 
Carl Loewenherz, 
Ral Miller. 
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Emma Alice Johnson, 
Berenice Kanfman, 
Ethel MorriB, 
Marie Morray, 
Emily Ransom, 
Mildrod SaliBbory. 

RobeitBon Allen, 



1908 

DanaBelser, 
Alex. Coleman, 
Drane Jenkins, 
Stoart McElioy, 
Howell Peacock, 
George Wheat, 
Joseph Woolfolk. 



Secondary Industrial School. 

1908 



Claire Cameron, 
Florence Gilmore, 
Mary Griffeih, 
Willie Boyd Mnrrah, 
Anthony Smith, 



Mattie WiUis. 

Bast Cole, 
Oebome Eberhart, 
Will Fred Glenn. 
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INDEX. 
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AdmisBion Reqairements, Secondary Indastrial 96 

Advisory Committee, Secondary Industrial 94 

Aim, Secondary Industrial 94 

Allotment of time. Elementary Schools 76 

Alumni 125-180 

Board of Trustees 3 

Bookkeeping, Secondary Industrial 114 

Boundaries of School Districts 47-50 

Business Training, Secondary Industrial 114-119 

Calendar, School 2 

Carnegie Units 90 

Carpentry, Secondary Industrial 103 

Civicfi, High School 86 

Claflin School 50 

Colored Schools 49 

Commercial Arithmetic, Secondary Industrial 118 

Commercial Geography, Secondary Industrial 118 

Commercial Law, Secondary Industrial 118 

Committees 3 

Cooking, Elementary Schools 75 

Course of Study, Elementary Schools 51 

Course of Study, Elementary Schools, tabulated 77 

Course of Study, High School 80-89 

Course of Study, High School, tabulated 88 

Course of Study, Secondary Industrial, tabulated 96 

Districts, School 47-50 

Domestic Science, Elementary Schools 75 

Domestic Science, Secondary Industrial 120-121 

Domestic Science, Supervisor's Report 36 

Drawing, Secondary Industrial 105 

Dressmaking, Secondary Industrial 122 
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East Highlands School 49 

Economics, High School 82 

Economics, Secondary Indostrial 100 

Elementary Schools 47 

Elementary Schools, text-books 78 

Elementary Schools, time allotment 76 

English, High School 81 

English, Secondary Industrial 100 

Faculty, High School 79 

Faculty, Secondary Industrial 93 

Fifth Avenue School 49 

Fifth Grade, course of study 65 

First Qrade, course of study 51 

Forging, Secondary Industrial 104 

Fourth Grade, course of study 62 

Freehand Drawing, Secondary Industrial 105 

French, High School 84 

German , High School 84 

Graduates 12&-130 

Graduation Requirements, High School 89 

Greek, High School 88 

High School, couree of study. 80-^ 

High School Faculty 79 

High School, Principal's Report 30 

High School, text-books 91 

History, High School 85 

History, Secondary Industrial 98 

Home Economics, Secondary Industrial 120-121 

Janitors 50 

Joinery, Secondary Industrial 103 

Kindergarten, Supervisor's Report 43 

Latin, High School 83 

Letter Writing, Secondary Industrial 117 

List Graduates 125-130 

List, Text- Books, Elementary Schools 78 

List, Text-Books, High School 91 

List, Text-Books, Secondary Industrial 124 

Location, Schools 47-60 
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Machine Shop, Secondary Industrial 104 

Mannal Arts, Sapervisor's Report 39 

Manual Training 99-^54-^&8-62-d&-66 

Mathematics, High School 80 

Mathematics, Secondary Indostrial 06 

Mechanic Arts, Secondary Industrial 102 

Mechanical Drawing, Secondary Indostrial 105 

Millinery, Secondary Industrial 122 

Molding, Secondary Industrial 103 

Music, Supervisor's Report 41 

Outline, Cooking 76 

Outline, Physiology 70-73 

Outline, Sewing 74 

Parliamentary Law, Secondary Industrial 119 

Pattern-Making, Secondary Industrial 108 

Penmanship, Secondary Industrial 117 

Physiology, Outline 70-73 

President's Report 4 

Primary Industrial, Principal's Report 45 

Primary Industrial School 49 

Public Speaking, High School 82 

Rapid Galculatiop, Secondary Industrial 118 

Repairer 50 

Report, Domestic Science Supervisor 36 

Report, High School Principal 30 

Report, Kindergarten Supervisor 43 

Report, Manual Arts Supervisor 39 

Report, Music Supervisor 41 

Report, President Board of Trustees 4 

Report, Primary industrial School Principal 45 

Report, Secondary Industrial School Principal 33 

Report, Superintendent of Schools 14 

Report, Treasurer Board of Trustees 13 

Requirements for Admission, Secondary Industrial 95 

Requirements for Graduation, High School 89 

Rose Hill School 48 

School Calendar 2 

School Location and Districts 47-50 

School Statistics U 

Science, High School 86 

Science, Secondary Industrial 97 

Second Grade, course of study 55 
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H«erimUrx Indnitrifll Hcbool, Bodnes Tfaifliiig 114-U9 

HteonfUry IndtMtrUl, Dom^itie Sdcnee VB^AXL 

HMondftry IndtMtrUl, DrcMooakiog IS 

H«c<indmry ImlantiiAl, Facoliy S 

H'condiirx Induntriftl, Maehaiiic ArU Itt 

HMuimUry IndaitrUI, Millinery IS 

Ht^uu\%fy Indnntriftl, Principftri Beport S 

Hm*^mdiiry InduntrUl, TabaUted Coaneof IndiMlrMl W<^ 106-110 

H«fC<mdAry I iidoftrUl, t«xt-book8 IM 

H«<coridAry Indu«triAl, Textile ArtA Ill 

Hevtttith (irade, courie of Btady 68 

Heventh Htrwt Hchool 47 

Hewltitff Klementury Hchoob 74 

HlxKMmth Htn*(;t Bchool 48 

HI X th (iriulHf mune of §tudy 87 

HrmnlNh, High Hchool 85 

Hfimiixl Teachori 47 

HufM*rint4*ndenf • Ri^port 14 

Hupurvlnom' Reporta 30-46 

TiibnUt<*d Coume of Htudy* Kleruentary Schoole 77 

TubulaUvl Oou we of Htudy, High School 88 

TttbulAted (bourne of Study, Secondary IndustriAl 96 

TabuUUid HUtorncnt Industrial Work, Secondary Indoatrial 106-110 

Tiiaoiiora, Klemeatary Schools 47 

Ti*aoher«, IliKh Hchool 79 

Tdaciitirs, HecMmdary Industrial 93 

Toiith Htroet Hcliool 48 

Tfxt-Hooks, Klementary Schools 78 

Text-ltoolcn, H Igh Hchool 91 

Text-Hooks, Hcicondary Industrial 124 

Textile Arts, Hocondary Industrial 111-113 

Third Orade, course of study 68 

Time Allotment, Elementary Schools 76 

Treasurer's Report 13 

Trustees, Board of 3 

Twenty-eighth Street School 50 

Typewriting, Secondary Industrial 116 

Wood Turning, Secondary Industrial 103 



